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GLOUCESTER FISHERS. 


A GROUP of wom- 
*, I. en, their garments 
-¥ fluttering in the win- 
* try air, gathered daily 
toward the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1882, on 
the great hill 
that overlooks 
Eastern Point, 
Gloucester. 
With straining 
eyes they searched the hori- 
zon oceanward, A_ sea-bird 
skimming the crested billows, 
or a great ship hull down in 
the far off, was hailed as the 
vanguard of “ the fleet,” at that 
time anxiously awaited. For 
these women were fishers’ 
wives whose earthly treasure, 
whose all, was embarked in the frail craft that 
tempt the gale on Georges and the GrandBanks. 

Minutes swelled into hours and hours into 
days, yet Skipper John and Angus, Antoine 
and Robert and their bold comrades came not. 

One day which was long to be remem- 
bered in Gloucester, brought with it gusts 
of snow and piercing winds from the north- 
ward. The little band still kept its vigil on 
the hill, praying for a messenger of hope 
from the eastward. It came. Between the 
gusts of snow a little weather-beaten vessel 
was descried passing the Point. Her sails and 
spars were shattered, her bulwarks stove, her 
flag at half-mast. A cry, at once of joy and 
anguish, went up from the group on the hill, 
and women and children ran to the nearest 
point where could be learned the name of the 
incoming vessel. 

“Tt’s the Revere /” “It’s the Carroll /” 
“It’s Donald’s vessel!” and kindred excla- 
mations followed in quick succession as the 
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craft came nearer and nearer. From deck to 
cross-trees, from shroud to shroud, from stem 
to stern, she was covered with ice; her very 
sails were coated with it. Notwithstanding 
her crippled condition, the skipper brought 
her into the harbor and up to the wharf in 
the face of a head wind with masterly hand. 
All Gloucester awaited with bated breath and 
fast-throbbing heart the news from the fleet. 

The hardy skipper and his crew, bronze- 
visaged, ice-bearded, had faced the tempest, 
battled with it hand to hand without quailing ; 
but the sight that greeted them on that wharf 
was too much even for those hearts of oak. 

“ Have you seen the later Spirit?” 
“Have you seen the Be//erophon ?” “1s my 
brother’s vessel safe?” were some of the 
questions demanded of them by the throng of 
men by whom they were surrounded. 

Their tale was soon told, They had been 
on Georges in company with the fleet when 
the gale of February sth burst upon them. 
They reported seeing two vessels on their star 
board quarter crash together and then godown 
with all hands. While hove-to, drifting to lee 
ward, they saw a large fishing-schooner bottom 
up, and later on another lying on her beam 
ends, with part of her crew clinging to her ice 
covered sides; the remainder, no doubt, having 
already been swept from her decks. On the 
following morning — the 6th — they saw three 
dories, with two men clinging to the life-line 
of each, about one-quarter mile distant on 
their port beam. ‘Two of the crew had at 
tempted a rescue and were lost. Such were 
the first tidings from the fleet, and such were 
those brought the following day by another 
incoming vessel. 

But the names of the lost, if known, were not 
given by the crews of either, and therefore 
there was yet hope, and each woman con- 
vinced herself that her husband's vessel at 
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least was safe; for had he not weathered the 
gale before and returned unscathed ? 

But, as weeks rolled by and nothing was 
heard from the missing vessels, they were 
given up as lost by their owners, and then by 
the underwriters, and the insurance paid. But 
these faithful women never lost hope. They 
counted up the days in the almanac that the 
vessels had been out, and persuaded them- 
selves against reason that they were not so 
long overdue. As the season wore on, the 
news of other gales and disasters came from 
the Banks, and the band of watchers was 
doubled, trebled, quadrupled. But a_ short 
time before a splendid fleet of clipper schoon- 
ers had left Gloucester for the Banks, with 
bellying sails and light-hearted crews. One 
by one for successive days the graceful craft 
weathered the Point, squared away to the east- 
ward, and sped onward with no laggard prows. 
Now a few battered hulks with torn sails and 
shattered spars struggled one by one into port. 
Each crew had a new story to tell of disaster, 
of hair-breadth escapes and lives lost. 

Deep sighs of regret went up from the 
assemblage on the wharf when the announce- 
ment was made by one of these incoming ves- 
sels of the loss of the Be//erophon and all on 
board, including Angus Alexander McCloud, 
than whom a braver heart never sailed out of 
Gloucester. Still deeper sighs went up from a 
little cottage on the hill beyond, where dwelt 
his wife and children. In the winter of 1879 
Angus was on the Banks in the same vessel 
with his brothers Malcolm and John and his 
cousin Philip. Among their shipmates were 





OUTWARD BOUND 


the McDonalds — William, Donald, John, and 
Neal. Their vessel was in the gale of 1879 on 
the Banks—a gale the like of which had seldom 
before been experienced by the fleet. Thrown 
over on its beam-ends, the little bark still held 
to its anchor, and finally rode out the gale with 
her crew lashed in the rigging. Another vessel 
was in the same position in their immediate 
neighborhood, and others were being tossed 
about to windward and to leeward of them. 
Two poor fellows, washed from one of the 
former, were swept between the two vessels 
that had been knocked down, and were not 
one hundred feet from either. The crews of 
these vessels, clinging tothe icy rigging, looked 
anxiously from one to another to see if any 
one was bold enough to attempt a rescue. An- 
gus McCloud cast off the lashings which bound 
him, seized a lanyard, made it fast about his 
waist, and stood for a moment poised on the 
shroud-lashings. ‘Then he sprang boldly into 
an advancing wave and was carried toward one 
of the struggling men. Soon he had him by 
his oilskin coat, and soon the crew were haul- 
ing them in. Angus assisted in the rescue of 
another comrade before the gale was spent and 
his vessel righted. 

In a little over two months in the winter of 
1882 one hundred and two Gloucester fisher- 
men, stout-bodied, fearless men, were lost on 
those tempestuous Banks where the fathers and 
brothers of many of them had gone before. 
The experience of the fishermen that winter 
was by no means an unusual one. In 1879 two 
hundred and forty-nine men were lost ; in 1876 
two hundred and twelve; in 1875 one hun- 
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dred and twenty-three ; in 1873 one hundred 
and seventy-four and in 1871 one hundred 
and forty. In the last ten winters over a 
thousand Gloucester fishermen have laid their 
bones on the drifting sands of the fishing 
banks. 

The Gloucester fleet, by which the markets 
of the country are supplied with fish, in 1882 
was composed of four hundred and fifty-two 
sail. The masters of most of these vessels de 
vote themselves the year round to the cod, 
haddock, and halibut fisheries, while a smaller 
number of schooners are occupied in mack- 
ereling during the spring and summer months. 
There is no other deep-water fishing fleet of 
similar importance in these waters, and, though 
Gloucestermen sometimes go directly to Bos- 


ton or New York, when the market is favor- 
able, to land their catch, the salt water fish 


consumed from one end of the land to the 


other may safely be said to come largely by 
way of Gloucester. So great is the demand 
for fish on some that the fleet, 
large as it is, is often unable fully to supply it. 
Indeed, it often happens that the large fish 
buying firms of Gloucester bid the one against 
the other for an incoming cargo of fish 

Few men who fish on the Banks live to be 
old, and the result is there are comparatively 
few old fishermen in Gloucester. In all parts 
of the city may be seen the cozy houses of 
the fishermen, the high land in the north 
eastern quarter being the favorite locality 
because commanding a view of the seaward 
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approaches to the town. Here when their 
voyage is made they pass the few days re- 
maining to them before they again set out, 
in the enjoyment of domestic life, sur- 
rounded by their wives, their children, and 
the comrades who share with them the perils 
of the Banks off the Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia coasts. Captain Mark Lane is one of 
the oldest fishermen of Cape Ann. Since the 
average career of a fisherman on the Banks 
falls short of ten years, the captain is looked 
upon, naturally enough, as a veteran by his fel- 
lows, for he is seventy-eight years old and has 
“ followed the sea” for fifty-three years. The 
captain quit the sea some time since, and de- 
votes the remaining years of a well-spent life 
to working a kitchen garden andspinning long 
yarns. In all, he has commanded forty-eight 
vessels. Some were “ knocked away from un- 
der him,” as he describes it, some were driven 
on the rocks of the Nova Scotia and Labrador 
coasts, while others, since he left the sea, met 
the not infrequent fate of Georges men, and 
went down at their anchors while riding out 
a gale. 

Some years ago Captain Lane, then skip- 
per of the schooner Zdwin, while on his way 
homeward from the Banks, discovered two 
shipwrecked men on a half-submerged rock 
near the Fox Islands on the Maine coast. It 


was midwinter, and the 
waters, lashed by the gale, 
threatened momentarily to 
engulf them. A brig and a 
schooner were standing oft 
and on in the vicinity ; their 
masters not liking to leave 
the men to their fate, and 
yet, owing to the tremen- 
dous seas, fearing to launch 
their boats. Captain Lane 
put his wheel hard down, 
brought his vessel up into 
the wind, and hove her to 
under a close-reefed foresail 
to leeward of the rock in 
question, 

“ Now, boys,” said he to 
his men, “we must get 
those fellows off, or Mark 
Lane 'Il not sleep a wink 
this night.” 

It was a hazardous un- 
dertaking. It was more. 
There seemed to be no 
chance of getting a boat to 
the poor fellows, and the 
crew, naturally enough, pro- 
tested. 

“Then I'll go myself,” 
said the old man. “ Stand 
by there, my lads, to lower away a boat from 
the davits!” But the crew relented when they 
saw that the skipper was determined, and two 
stout fellows drove their cockle-shell of a dory 
over the huge seas toward the rock. ‘The men 
were saved, and a certificate of the Humane 
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Society of Massachusetts, hanging in an oaken 
frame in the parlor of the captain’s dwelling 
in Gloucester, attests that a careful examina- 
tion into his conduct on that day proved 
him worthy the recognition of that admirable 
society. 

While riding out a gale on the Banks, many 
winters ago, the captain had a singular ex- 
perience. Between the fierce gusts of wind 
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rocks of Brenton’s reef. While I was lookin’ 
at the almanac to see how the tide was a-run- 
nin’, a big sea come aboard and hove me and 
the almanac overboard. I never heered how 
the men got ashore. I was washed up by the 
breakers, and near froze to death. To thaw 
me out the men laid me in a drain and built 
a fire around me, and pretty soon I come 
around all right. It was very cur’us though, 





A CHANCE 


he heard the voices of men in distress. “ The 
sounds were to windward of me,” said the 
old skipper, telling the story, “and I stood 
by to throw out a line if anybody drifted down 
toward me. By and by I heard the voices 
plainer, and soon, though it was dark, I see 
two men in a dory a-driftin’ down upon the 
starb’'d bow. ‘They seemed to be a-holdin’ of 
somethin’ over their faces, and I no sooner 
hove them a line than their boat turned over 
and the men disappeared. Where they went 
or what they was I never found out. It was 
mighty cur'us. So I ses to myself, ses I, 
nuthin’ good won’t happen to us arter that, 
and I was right. ‘The next day the gale mod- 
erated, and I ran down the coast for New 

port. The weather was thick, but what o’ 
that? I’d been in there a hundred times afore. 
I was a-feelin’ my way in with the lead when 
all of a suddint some one sings out, ‘ Breakers 
ahead!’ * Hard down yer wheel there!’ I 
sings out to the helmsman. ‘ There’s been rocks 
put down here within a fortni’t ; if there ain’t 
I’m a lobster!’ But I swore I’d go into New- 
port that night, and I did, but I didn’t bring 
the vessel with me; I left her piled up on the 





and I allus knowed it all came along of them 
drownded men in the dory.” 

The captain is a great reader of poetry, and 
is especially fond of Longfellow, but says he 
regrets that the latter hadn’t the advantages 
of a seafaring education, for then he would 
have known that the //esfervs could not have 
come ashore from seaward on the reef of 
Norman’s Woe — which can be seen from his 
house—in “a gale from the north-east.’ 

The crew of a Gloucesterman is by no 
means made up of ordinary sailors. ‘The dis 
cipline that obtains aboard merchantmen and 
men-of-war has no place here. It is not 
needed. ‘The master of a merchantman, like 
the captain of a war-ship, has the cabin to 
himself. ‘The crew sleep in the fo'c’s'le, and 
dare not speak to him on terms of equality 
Aboard a fisherman all this is changed, A 
part of the crew of fourteen or sixteen men 
bunk in the cabin with the captain, or skipper, 
and all hands for’ard and aft are on terms of 
intimacy and equality. In fact, it often hap- 
pens that the captain and some of his men 
are relatives. In the schooner /au/ Revere, 
lost in the winter of 1882 0n the Banks, Captain 
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HAND-FISHING,. 


John Bentley shipped his father-in-law, Martin 
Costello, as cook. Captain Publicover, of the 
schooner Charles Carroll, also \ost, carried 
his brother-in-law, Herbert Norton, as cook. 
Indeed, the cook, or “ Doctor,” as he is called, 
is a very important personage aboard in more 
senses than one, for, besides supplying the four, 
and sometimes five, meals a day of the crew, 
he catches fish with the rest and has a larger 
“lay,” or portion of the catch, than any 
man aboard, after the skipper himself. The 
crew only get one-half of what they catch, 
while the cook generally gets oneshare besides 
this, almost equivalent to one man’s whole 
catch. The stores aboard, which, by the 
way, are the best the market affords, are paid 


for by the owners, a small charge being made 
against the crew only for the bait and ice, of 
which latter article a large quantity must be 
carried in some fisheries even in winter. ‘This 
is broken up ton by ton, and at the end of each 
day’s work the fish are packed in it in order to 
preserve them fresh. Frequently, however, the 
fishermen make “ salt-trips,” and the entire 
catch is salted. 

When catching fish by hand-line, each man 
cuts out the tongues of his fishes, and at the 
close of each day delivers them to the captain, 
who counts them carefully and credits him on 
the ship’s books with the amount of his catch. 
Most of the Bank fishermen are trawlers, and 
the management of these trawls constitutes 
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the most dangerous work performed by the fishermen. 
Unlike the trawl of the North Sea fishermen, the Gloucester 
trawl is simply a line from one to two thousand fathoms 
long, having innumerable depending lines of three feet to 
a fathom’s length with hooks attached. The trawl is an- 
chored and buoyed in a straight line by two men from a 
dory in from twenty to two hundred fathoms of water. Six 
of these trawls are usually set by the crew of a schooner. 
The method of setting varies with the fishery, but cod-fish- 
ermen generally set one trawl dead ahead, one dead astern, 
one off the starboard quarter, one off the port quarter, one 
off the starboard bow, and one off the port bow. As has 
been said, two men set a trawl after baiting the hooks, of 
which there are from six hundred to two thousand, and 
two men haul it also. To do this they must leave the 
schooner in a dory in varying conditions of weather. Now, 
as is well known, dense fogs prevail on the Banks. These 
last sometimes for two and even three weeks. ‘The waters 
thereabouts are never still, and the fierce currents, by which 
the Banks were formed and are maintained, are treacher 
ous in the extreme. ‘Thus it happens that the loss of men 
in the dories is by no means an infrequent occurrence. 
They generally begin to haul a trawl at the end farthest 
from the vessel, though this is not always practicable in 
dense fogs. When they have it all in the dory with its load 
of big fish,—for the trawl catches everything on the bottom, 
—the little boat has about all she can hold.* ‘They carry 
a compass, maybe, but if they have drifted much while 
hauling their trawl, as often happens, the compass does them more harm than good ; for by 
following it they may steer two points, or even a quadrant, out of the true course to their 
vessel. If they happen to get to leeward of her, they may hear her bell or fog-horn, which 
is kept sounding incessantly; but when the wind hauls or veers while they are out, they 
often lose their reckoning and are apt to weather her, and then, if the wind blows hard, they 
cannot hear a sound, and are lost in the fog and tossed about for days, mayhap, ir the heavy 
seaway. At this juncture a landsman would be apt to heave the cargo overboard and re- 
lieve the boat at least from this incubus, but the sturdy fisherman rarely does this. ‘The 
sea does it for him, though, sometimes, and overwhelmed by breaking waves the dory turns 
bottom up, and all hands “lose the number of their mess.” ‘The liability of a dory to capsize 
in the great seaways of the Banks has led to the wise precaution of sometimes reeving a life 


* The catch of a trawl varies exceedingly, and may be a half-dozen fish or three or four dory-loads. 
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line through two iron staples on the bottom. 
Upon this the men cling until picked up or 
torn away by the billows. 

When a fishing vessel arrives on the Banks 
the crew must get to work fishing immediately, 
if the weather be at all suitable ; for the bait 
they have brought out with them will not keep 
fresh more than ten or fifteen days. After 
this it “sours,” and the fish will not take it. 
Thus it comes that the skippers of the fishing 
fleet will anchor near each other on the Banks 
when the fish are plenty, even at the greatest 
risk. Should one break adrift while the sea is 
running high, there is but little hope for her if 
she collide with vessels to leeward. Those 
who have seen the terrible seas on the Banks 
from the deck of an ocean steamer will readily 
understand this. 

The schooners pay out from two hundred 
to four hundred fathoms of hawser in a gale. 
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When one breaks adrift, the anchor failing to 
hold, she is driven along rapidly by the 
mountainous waves, and much skill is required 
to prevent her from fouling vessels immedi- 
ately a-lee. If two vessels collide, they are 
usually torn to piec es by the concussion, and 
go down locked in each other's embrace. 

When anchored on the Grand Banks, no 
amount of precaution will prevent a fisher 
man from being run down by the ocean 
steamers, for he lies directly in their track. 
He keeps his bell tolling, but if a steamer is 
approaching to windward of him, her lookout 
may not hear it and, before anything can be 
done, the relentless iron prow cuts into the 
schooner, which for a moment quivers and 
then disappears into the depths. Some mas- 
ters of ocean steamers will lay-by and make an 
effort to pick up the poor fellows that lie strug- 
gling in the waves. But an ocean steamer un- 
der full headway cannot be quickly stopped, 
and even then it is usually too late to do any- 
thing — that is, in thick or foggy weather ; and 
itis only under such conditions that these acci- 
dents happen. By law, steamers are restricted 
to half speed in thick weather ; but it is a fact 
well attested, and one that steamship masters 
themselves would scarcely deny, that they run 
under full headway in nearly all weathers in 
order to insure quick passages. One of these 
great iron ships might cut the bows off a fish- 
ing schooner of sixty or eighty tons and _ not, 
perhaps, experience a sufficient shock to alarm 
the passengers sleeping calmly in their state 
rooms. 
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MEAL-TIME, 


There is always great rivalry among the 
vessels of the fishing fleet, for the skipper who 
catches the most fish is “ high-line,” a title of 
no little consequence on the Banks as well as 
on Cape Ann. The attributes of a “high-line” 
man are iron nerve, fearlessness, ay, reck- 
lessness or a perfect contempt for danger or 
death itself. No doubt there is such a factor 
as luck that goes to make up that sum of quali- 
ties which, taken together, produce this speci- 
men of manhood ; but it is not counted upon, 
and is that description of luck that attends 
the hero of a hundred hotly contested fields, 
in all of which he recklessly exposes himself. 
It is said that the greatest “‘high-line ” of the 
haddocking fleet between a January and a May 
landed 800,000 fish of all kinds, valued at 
$24,300. Each of his crew of fourteen men 
received nearly eighty dollars per month after 
all expenses were paid. 

The struggle for the honor of “ high-line,” 


battle with the tempest, sometimes neces 

sitates a resort to subterfuge in order to 
prevent another from dividing a school of 
fish with him. ‘Thus a Georges skipper who 
has struck fish, if seen, will be beset by others 
passing to and fro on the Banks, and, unless 
he misleads the new-comer, his success will 
be greatly interfered with. Therefore, the crew 
of a vessel that is being rapidly filled with fish 
will sometimes be ordered to pull in their lines 
and desist when a sail is made out coming 
up. The fish are quickly thrown into the hold 
and the crew ordered to man the windlass, 
as if preparing to leave their anchorage in 
disgust. 

“ Are you getting any fish?” 
the skipper of the stranger as he brings his 
vessel up into the wind. “ No!” gruffly and 
sarcastically shouts back the other skipper, 
“I’m getting my anchor!” At this the stranger 
generally sheers-off and squares away for pas 
tures new and less sterile. 

The crew of the anchored vessel heave 


comes from 
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away at the windlass as if they intended to 
leave, and thus keep up the delusion. But the 
anchor is not disturbed, for their shrewd skip- 
per is paying out the cable as fast as they 
heave it through the hawse-hole. 

When the mackerel fleet fished with hand- 
lines the pursuit of this industry was often 
attended with much excitement. Occasionally, 
when massed together in great fleets, the ves- 
sels carried away their main-booms, bowsprits, 
jib-booms, and sails by collision in what 
might not inappropriately be called a hand- 
to-hand encounter, and when the manceuvre 
of “ lee-bowing ” was the order of the day. A 
fleet of sixty odd sail desery a schooner whose 
crew are heaving and pulling their lines. ‘The 
glistening scales of the fish sparkle in the sun- 
light. The fleet as one vessel turns quickly on 
its heel, and there is a neck-and-neck race for 
the school. ‘The first that arrives rounds to 
under the lee of the fortunate craft, the crew 
heaving the toll-bait with no niggard hands. 
The new arrival now shakes up into the wind 
close under the lee bow of the fish-catching 
vessel. The fish forsake the latter and fly at 
the lines of the new-comer. Now comes up 
the balance of the fleet, and each vessel on its 
arrival performs the same manceuvre and lee- 
bows its predecessor. ‘Those to windward, 
forsaken by the fish, push their way through 
their neighbors, fill away, and round to under 
the bows of those to leeward. ‘The hoarse 
bawling of the skippers to their crews, the 
imprecations of those who have been run down 


THE SCHOOL 


and left hors de combat, rend the air, while the 
crews setting and lowering sail and hauling 
fish freely exchange with each other language 
not to be found in any current religious work. 
Things are different now in the mackerel fleet. 
large seines have taken the place of lines, and 
the skippers and men, from their lofty perch 
at the mast-head, keep a constant vigil, watch- 
ing for schools of mackerel to appear at the 
surface. 

‘The mackerelers do not keep together so 
much as formerly, but scatter about. Whena 
school of fish is sighted, the boats go after 
it, and what is called a “ purse-net” is brought 
into play. ‘This is sometimes two hundred 
fathoms in length. It is cast ahead of the fish 
and in the direction they are swimming. The 
ends of the net are pulled dexterously around 
the school until the fish are completely 
encircled. Then the under part, twenty fathoms 
deep, is drawn together like a purse or bag, 
and the school is trapped on the surface 
and below. Gradually the circumference is 
contracted by the fishermen until the fish can 
be conveniently bailed out on the schooner’s 
deck with large dip nets. Rec ently a “ poe ket” 
or “ spiller” was devised by which, if another 
school is sighted before the fish are cured, 
the first catch can be quickly transferred 
into this easily handled small net and the large 
one released. The “ spiller” is only thirty-six 
feet long, fifteen wide, and thirty deep. It 
is stretched from the vessel’s side by means 
of outriggers, and will hold about two hundred 
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barrels of mackerel in the water. Made of stout, coarse twine, it proves an effective de- 
fense against the assaults of the dog-fish and sharks, which easily tear through the fine twine 
of the larger net used in catching. It answers still another and by no means less important 
purpose,— it keeps the fish alive while the new catch is being cured. Formerly it not 
infrequently happened that the fishermen suddenly found that they had caught more fish 
than they could handle; for mackerel must be cured in a few hours after being taken out 
of the water. 

The “ Bankers” who fish for cod and halibut during the winter in tempestuous seas 
rather look down upon mackereling, which may be called smooth-water fishing. For them 
it does not seem to possess a sufficient element of danger. 

A berth on a “ Banker,” as may well be supposed, is by no means a sinecure. Its pos- 
sessor must be able-bodied and adventurous ; know how to hand, reef, and steer; and soon 
learns that vigilance and skill, as well as daring, are necessary to success. 

The North Sea fisheries, it is said, abound with Dutch luggers, that are nothing more nor 
less than floating dram-shops. Aboard these, when the fishing is bad, the English fisher 
men are apt to congregate, and here they often barter their nets, trawls, and tackle for 
liquor; so that it often happens that English fishermen return to port from the fishing 
grounds with cargoes of Holland gin instead of fish, and the Dutchmen come back from 
fishing laden with English nets and fishing tackle. 

Happily there is no such institution as the floating 

dram-shop on the American fishing grounds. As , ;, | 
a matter of fact, liquor is seldom carried aboard 
the “ Bankers,” and if any should be discovered 
on board some of the vessels, it would be seized 
by the skipper and thrown overboard. Going to 
sea with the legendary 


” 


“ Compass and log 
And pot full of grog” 


is the exception rather than the rule in the port of 
Gloucester to-day, though the curse of intemper- 
ance is far from being obliterated among the fish- 
ermen, Every man has a division of the catch, 
and it is therefore to his interest to have every- 
thing ship-shape and orderly. ‘Though there are 
few written laws for the guidance of a fishing crew, 
and no attempt is made toward discipline, the work 
usually moves along satisfactorily. But, although 
the authority of the skipper is commonly acknowl- 
edged, and a well-organized crew will jump to do 
his bidding, it sometimes happens that drunken or 
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refractory men become troublesome and even 
mutinous. 

Old “ square-riggers,” who have gained a 
competence in the merchant service and lost 
it, are often found aboard the “ Bankers,” as 
well as fishermen who have been alike unfor- 
tunate. A good sample of the latter class is 
found in Captain Upham, who many years 
ago made on the fishing banks the nucleus 
of a fortune that, through judicious invest- 
ment in fishing schooners, amounted later on 
to seventy thousand dollars. But subsequent 
investments proved by no means so fortunate; 
the money was lost, and the old mariner, with 
admirable pluck, some time ago shipped in a 
fishing schooner, and it is to be hoped has 
by this time repaired his shattered fortunes. 

The Nova Scotia coast is iron-bound, and 
many a fishing schooner running into port for 
refuge or water is driven ashore by treacherous 
winds and currents in thick weather. If the 
fishermen may be credited, some of the wreck- 
ers along this coast are eligible candidates 
for Mark Twain’s “ Incorporated Society of 
Mean Men.” 

As may naturally be supposed, men con- 
stantly compelled to run their vessels in foggy 
and thick weather soon become adepts at the 
science of “ dead-reckoning,”— that is, sailing 
by time, course, andlead-line. Anexperienced 
“ Banker” knows the sea-bottom well. Give 
him only a compass on the Banks, and it is ten 
to one he will bring his vessel straight and 
safely into port by the free use of the lead-line. 
He has two checks in sounding: one the 
depth and the other the character of the bot- 
tom ; for the sounding-lead has a cup to it,— 


PLAY 


that is to say, it is scooped out at its lower 
extremity,—and, by means of a little grease 
inserted therein, a sample of the sea-bottom 
may be brought up. This kind of navigation 
recalls the ancient and oft-told story of the 
old Nantucket skipper who was so expert as 
to be invariably able to tell where he was by 
examining the lead. In order to perplex him, 
his crew put some garden loam from Nantucket 
in the cup of the lead, and, having made a 
pretense of sounding, asked him to name the 
position of the vessel. ‘The old skipper tasted 
of the dirt on the lead,—his favorite method 
of determining his position,— and suddenly 
exclaimed, as reported by Mr. J.T. Fields: 
*“ Nantucket’s sunk, and here we are, 
Right over old Marm Hackett’s garden!” 


Some of the experiences of the fishermen 
would scarcely be credited were they not cor- 
roborated by a vessel’s whole company. Dur- 
ing a hurricane in 1876 on the Banks, almost 
an entire fleet was disabled or lost and one hun- 
dred men were drowned. ‘The wind, which 
had been blowing a gale from the south-east, 
veered suddenly to west-north-west. Skipper 
Collins, of the schooner //eward, one of the 
vessels that escaped, had a remarkable ex- 
perience. His vessel was “ hawsed” up by the 
current, which set strongly to the southward 
and nearly at right angles with the hurricane. 
He had just time to tie up the clew of his riding- 
sail—a sort of storm-trysail—and lash the 
bottom hoops together, thus making a “ bag- 
reef,” when the hurricane burst upon the little 
vessel with terrific force. A ponderous sea 
boarded the schooner and carried off one of the 
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best seamen that ever sailed out of Gloucester, 
George Miller. Later on, while standing on 
the bit-head of the fife-rail and grasping the 
riding-sail halyards ready to let it run if nec- 
essary, a ball of lightning burst between the 
masts and knocked the captain insensible to 
the deck, whence he was dragged below by 
his crew. The lightning severely burned his 
right arm and leg and disappeared through 
his boots. 

The schooner Burnham was struck so sud- 
denly and with such violence by a sea as to 
turn her bottom up and throw her skipper, 
James Nickerson, and his crew who were be- 
low, upon the ceiling, where they lay sprawling 
for a moment until the vessel righted herself. 
There was one man on deck when she was 
struck, Hector McIsaac. He saw the wave 
coming and leapt into the shrouds. With 
his legs locked in the ratlines he went 
down into the foaming sea, and when the 
crew came on deck of their dismasted hulk 
there was Hector Mclsaac still clinging to 
the shrouds. 

Captain Nickerson was subsequently lost in 
a dory from the Bellerophon on the Banks. 
Hector McIsaac went down in the Nathanie/ 
Webster in 1881, together with his brother 
Roderick ; his cousins John and Michael 
went down in the schooner Afaud and Effie, 
in 1879, during a gale on the Banks; and his 
brother Duncan was lost in the schooner 
N. H. Phillips at about the same time. 

There are sad phases of life on the Banks, 
but there are enlivening and joyous ones too, 
and chief among these is the run home afte1 
the “fare” is secured. Sometimes as many as 
thirty sail get their anchorssimultaneously, and 
such skillful handling of tacks and sheets is 
rarely found in a yachting fleet; for seaman- 
ship is to Bank-fishing what quinine is to 
Peruvian bark —the active principle. Thestart 
for home usually takes place late in the 
day. ‘Then it is a strong wind which is too 
stiff for all sail; every rag that the little 
vessel will stagger under is set, and the 
race begins. 


“ Now, now, the night breeze freshens fast, the green 
waves gather strength, 

The heavy mainsail firmly swells, the pennant shows its 
length ; 

Our boat is jumping in the tide — quick, let her haw- 


ser slip ; 

Though but a tiny thing, she’ll live beside a giant 
ship. 

Away, away! what nectar spray she flings about her 
prow; 


What diamonds flash in every splash that drips upon 
my brow ; 

She knows she bears a crew that dares and loves the 
dark rough sea. 

More sail! I cry; let, let her fly! this is the hour for 
me. 
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‘Though there are probably not many men 
besides Captain Mark Lane in Gloucester who 
have lived to grow old on the Banks, there 
are some who quit fishing with a competence 
when young, and who since then have been 
engaged in buying and selling fishing vessels 
or their cargoes. Such a man is Captain 
George W. Plumer. In furthering his busi- 
ness Captain Plumer often visits Prince Ed 
ward Island, It is ten miles thence to the 
New Brunswick coast. All winter great masses 
of ice pass continually between the island and 
the mainland, and, as the current runs here at 
the rate of four and even five knots an hour, 
it may easily be imagined that navigation is 
precarious, if not perilous. As a consequence 
there is no communication from the island 
and the shore, save by cable and an occa- 
sional expedition across the ice made by fear 
less men who jump from block to block at the 
imminent peril of their lives. They drag boats 
after them,—light shallops,— and when they 
fall into the water between the blocks of ice 
they are usually enabled to get into the boat 
with the assistance of theircompanions. Many 
sturdy fellows have been lost in this under 
taking. It was therefore with great surprise 
that the natives heard in the winter of 1881-2 
that Captain Plumer, aged sixty-four years, 
had organized a party to cross this icy flood to 
the mainland. He was urged not to make the 
attempt, and the perils of the undertaking 
were described in vivid colors. But Captain 
Plumer had defied the tempest and the gale 
on Georges and the Grand Banks in his 
younger days with his brother Gloucestermen, 
and the element known as fear was not made 
a component part of his organization. Boldly 
he tied a life-line around his waist and started 
across the floating ice-cakes, jumping from 
one to the other. His right arm he kept on 
the gunwale of the boat, and when he found 
himself slipping into the tideway he threw 
his heels up into the air as nimbly as many a 
younger man, and vaulted into his boat. 
Though the distance is but ten miles in 
straight line between the two points, it is, ow 
ing to the strong current, necessary to make a 
detour of thirty miles in crossing. This was 
successfully accomplished by old Captain Plu 
mer, to the great surprise of the natives of the 
New Brunswick shore as well as of those by 
whom he was accompanied. 

Next in order to the “high-line” man 
comes the champion fish-cutter. When it 1s 
remembered that one-half or more of the cod 
fish that leave Gloucester are incased in wooden 
boxes in the shape of slices and boneless, save 
for the presence of the ribs, the magnitude of this 
industry may be understood. ‘Thiscutting proc 
ess is conducted in large factories. “ Dan 
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Marlin, otherwise known as “ ‘The Claimant,” 
was carried up to the photographer's in great 
state by his employers, some time since, where 
he was photographed with a card on his hat 
bearing the legend, “* Champion Fish-Cutter.” 
But his claim to the title was laughed at by the 
other experts; and Edward Graham, who has 
cut up thirty-five quintals of fish in ten hours, 
became the recognized champion. 

There would have been no little suffering 
in Gloucester in the spring of 1882, had 
not many charitable persons visited it; for 


[See also Captain Collins’s article, 








ouT, 


nearly forty families were left fatherless and 
destitute by the gales on the Banks. But no 
amount of disaster can dissuade the hardy 
youth of Gloucester from tempting the Banks 
in winter. ‘The mere stripling of a lad, led by 
his mother to the bluffs whence he may watch 
for the father that will never come, hungers 
for the time when he too may ride the bois- 
terous seas on the distant fishing grounds. 

In their cheerless cots, the bereaved women 
sit listlessly while the waves of the pitiless 
sea beat on the sands without. 


Franklin H. North. 


“ The Outlook of the Fisheries,” in “ Open Letters” for this number.— Eprror. } 
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Ne E “hop” was in progress. On the long 
hotel piazza, filled with moving figures, 
was heard, somewhat broken by footsteps and 
sibilant whispers, the thin gayety of the waltz 
music within. Non-hoppers, from cottages or 
neighboring hotels, were gathered in groups 
near the ball-room windows. ‘The moon did 
not lend her countenance, but the white keen- 
ness of the electric lights was after all more 
in keeping with the scene; the fountains on 
the carpet-like lawn glistened as they played ; 
all had the aspect of a hard, spectacular fairy- 
land. The brown tan-bark of the carriage- 
way emitted in the evening dampness its 
peculiar odor, mingled with hints of this, that, 
and the other fashionable travesty of a flower- 
scent; and strollers about the cool, sharp- 
shadowed grounds contributed occasional 
whiffs from cigars of various quality. Not far 
away the neglected ocean groaned protesting. 

Philip heard it as he leaned against a pillar, 
and his spirit answered it. He was thoroughly 
weary ; he would leave the place to-morrow ; 
it was unworthy the notice of its distinguished 
observer. He had not quite enough sense of 
humor to smile at his own crossness and the 
general unfitness of these surroundings when 
regarded as a background for a bard. Philip 
wrote excellent verse, but was not content 
with praise of his mere workmanship; he 
liked to look upon himself as the Vates or 
seer; and what should the Vates do at a hop? 
He stood sulky and stately, his handsome dis- 
contented face, crowned with a great swirl of 
dark-red hair, turned toward the unseen sea. 
The white lake of linen, the pendulous black 
cloth, that constitute the most magnificent 
and ridiculous costume of civilized man, were 
not unbecoming to his tall, straight, slender 
figure. He gave his drooping, amber-tipped 
mustache a kind of fierce caress. 

Philip Chevalier lived for—fortunately not 
by — the poetic art, keeping what he consid- 
ered a moderately close but not strained grasp 
of the moral purpose. He had certain “ mes- 
sages” which appeared to him important, and 
he delivered them to theworld, or that portion 
of it which reads magazines, with much grace. 
He had written some picturesque poems on 
the nobility of labor and the heroism of com- 
mon life. He felt on these subjects a fine glow, 
sufficiently tempered not to confuse his taste 
in the treatment of them. It is indeed doubt- 
ful whether the cause of hod-carriers in gen 
eral was much furthered by that poem of Mr. 
VoL. XXXII.—108. 
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Chevalier’s — a sonnet full of color—in which 
he compared an Italian workman, whom he 
happened to see dancing to the music of the 
hand-organ, to the celebrated Faun of Prax- 
iteles, rather to the disadvantage of the latter. 
And though his manner of utilizing the Old 
Volunteer Fire Department as material for 
bits of genre was neat (see “ The Silver Nine,” 
and “ Where are the Fires of "Thirty-odd ?” 
in his collection, since published), an ex-mem- 
ber of that organization, whose attention was 
called to Philip’s work, indulged in coarse 
and immoderate laughter thereat. In the un- 
conscious self-analysis which is strong in 
shaping our ends, Philip's capital character- 
istic was classed as Depth. He was as mis- 
taken as most of us, and much of his time on 
the world’s stage was spent in walking 
solemnly through an over-stately part. But 
the hold of nature on his impressible soul was 
real, and to-night the sea drew him. He 
would go down to the beach, and feel the wind 
on his cheek, and hear the close roar in the 
dark. But he wanted his soft hat and light 
overcoat, and more still his cigar-case. Philip 
liked to have one of those potent, pale-brown 
familiars, half slave, half master, always within 
call. He thrust his hand into his pocket, and 
closed his fingers over the brass-tagged key 
of his room. 

“ Oh, this is really refreshing! Can’t you 
feel the difference at once ? ‘Thank you, I wé/ 
have my shawl.” 

The merest commonplace, but a new voice 
that told Philip much about its owner. It was 
a soft voice, a warm voice; it had an inde- 
scribable tone congenial to his soul ; the“ can’t” 
was spoken daintily, neither with nasal flatness 
nor with ultra-English breadth. And it was 
well that she would have her white shawl 
about her; for, rare accomplishment, she could 
wear a shawl gracefully. Further he could 
only see that she was “slim as a spray of 
spring,” and fair, and that her face had a starry 
innocence. His fingers relaxed from his door- 
key. 

Philip had made the acquaintance of the 
very young gentleman to whom this agreeable 
voice spoke, and had not considered him en- 
tertaining. But apparently his powers .of 
entertainment were not now taxed, for the 
new voice, slightly lowered, went on and on, 
with a cadence: that more and more com- 
mended itself to Philip; and the favored 
youth would frequently exclaim, “ Oh, really 
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now, Miss Starr, oh, really now!” with a 
burst of laughter which struck Philip, who 
could not partake of the cause, as selfishly 
and offensively hearty. He somehow con- 
cluded that Miss Starr was witty, though he 
would not have accepted his boyish acquain- 
tance as a judge of wit. The young lady 
glanced up once in the direction of her ob- 
server's shadowy bulk with a slightly mis- 
chievous expression. Philip somewhat hastily 
construed this look as quite unconsciously 
exhibiting a wish for a kindred soul to share 
her estimate — an estimate of course superior 
and just satirical enough to be perfectly lady- 
like—of her companion. He did not pause to 
consider whether this imagined touch of satire 
was compatible with a starry innocence. His 
hand had by this time crept out of his pocket, 
and there was a lull in his longing for the At- 
lantic Ocean. In fact,he turned his back upon 
that fascinating body of water, reéntered the 
ball-room, and began to manceuvre for an end 
wholly unconnected with the moon-led main. 

In a little while that end was attained, and 
he was talking to Fanny Starr —talking small- 
talk with the greatest fluency! He was sur- 
prised at his own ease; he had hitherto had 
the impression that he was intellectually mas- 
sive. But those beautiful, soft, light-brown eyes 
that smiled up at him with a cool sweetness 
furnished an inspiration to adroit gallantry. 
Later he listened, with a fine deference all 
his own, to the conversation of Miss Starr’s 
personally uninteresting aunt, and watched 
Fanny dance meanwhile; she danced very 
well, and at last she danced with him. He 
had lately loathed the light and heat and 
dreary, motiveless movement ; but now there 
seemed a spiritual meaning in the waltz. If 
such a lovely creature could but accompany 
as easily and closely the steps of one’s mind! 
Philip hardly expressed this thought or wish 
to himself; none the less was it woven, a 
magic thread, into the dreamy music — music 
of which he took little note at the time, but 
which came back to him afterward, bearing 
with it a vision of burnished chestnut hair, 
of deer-like eyes, of a white throat mistily 
surrounded. 

It was certain that Philip could bring, to 
a possible partner in that dance of indefinite 
length and extemporaneous figures called life, 
a high though perhaps narrow ideal of wom- 
anhood, and a singular emotional freshness. 
He was young, and younger than that word. 
His easily aroused and for a limited time 
almost passionate interest had been till now 
bestowed upon ideas. He had as yet no 
stock of peculiarly tender associations; he 
had never gathered those rose-leaf memories 
which, all crumpled and shrunken and dis- 


honored, exhale to the last a subtle though 
faint perfume. 

He felt that he should not sleep, in his 
pleasantly excited state, without a short pac- 
ing of the sand; and he was suddenly aware 
that he was walking as in a dream, without 
ears for the surf, or eyes for the starlight, or 
for the lamp-jeweled bar of the pier, glowing, 
tipped with a ruby, as it was thrust into the 
sea and the night. 

Philip did not return to the city next day. 
His opinion of Billow Beach had altered. 
After all, it was the seaside; one cou/d be 
alone with nature if he liked; one was not 
obliged to mingle with the current life. He 
saw little of Miss Starr for nearly a week, but 
he was satisfied. It was something to feel her 
in the same room now and then; to have her 
pass him on the piazza in the evening with 
some delicate wrap about her small, well-set 
head and sloping shoulders. He delighted in 
her presence as he would have done in the 
presence of a group of white narcissi in a vase 
upon the table; he delighted in her passing 
as he would have done in the floating by him 
of an exquisite strain. He once observed her 
in a corner entertaining a knot of children ; 
he noticed a gentle inner mirth on her part, 
as though she were merely using the pretty 
little things as puppets to act out some com- 
edy of her own. Philip understood her ; their 
eyes met; the mutual comprehension seemed 
to isolate the two. He felt that night that his 
day’s bread had been sweet. In short, like 
others in the same condition, he fared “ ex- 
cellent well, i’ faith, of the chameleon’s dish.” 

But it chanced that one morning he caught 
not the least glimpse of the young lady. Nor 
in the accustomed cool piazza-nook, nor on 
the blazing sands, nor yet at lunch was she. 
Shortly after that meal, Philip fell into the 
hands of the performer most precisely fitted 
to play a wandering voluntary on the strained 
strings of his patience. This poet had been 
properly dowered “ with the hate of hate, the 
scorn of scorn,” and he freely applied both to 
Miss Pushyng. But courtesy compelled him 
to remain leaning against the piazza-rail at 
her side, since she continued looking steadily 
up into his face and talking to him. Her 
own face was chronically anxious; she had 
struck Philip before as always wanting some- 
thing. Her small, glittering, steely-blue eye 
held him, and her voice ran on and on. Be- 
fore he became benumbed under the torture, 
he perceived that she was treating the situa- 
tion with tact. She had as yet failed to affix 
his social label. Hence she was obliged to 
steer her conversational bark with nicety be- 
tween the Scylla of a deference which might 
prove to have been unwarranted, and the 
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Charybdis of a patronage which might prove 
to have been presumptuous. Philip fancied, 
before he lost consciousness, that she began 
to approach a trifle nearer to Charybdis than 
to Scylla— according to his chart. 

His eyes escaped hers, and solaced them- 
selves with the dark-blue ocean-stream. By 
and by Miss Pushyng perceived his remote- 
ness. She was further impressed with a sense 
that he was remarkable. 

“ Aren't you something?” she demanded 
abruptly. 

“T hope so,” said he with melancholy 
humor, returning to his environment, partly 
because of the quick question, and partly 
because at that moment Fanny Starr came 
out on the piazza, magazine in hand. 

“No, but you understand me,” said Miss 
Pushyng with confidence. “ Ordinary people 
don’t care about the sea as you appear to. 
You can’t disguise it from me, I am sure! 
You have a 4k of a something!” 

“ | am —an artist,” admitted Philip, con- 
trolling his facial muscles as well as he could. 
It pleased him to give this literal-minded in- 
quirer the truth in an equivocal form. 

“T knew it!” cried Miss Pushyng trium- 
phantly. She would probably have pursued 
her work of detection, had not an event of 
importance just then taken place. A gentle- 
man was approaching her—a stout old gen- 
tleman with gray-sprinkled, hay-colored 
whiskers and mustache, purplish-mottled 
cheeks, and a scintillating stud. What was 
Philip — what were the vague possibilities, 
desirable or otherwise, of an uninvestigated 
something — in comparison with a call from 
that gay ancient, Dr. Fastolph, who was a 
guest of the great Occidental Hotel? This 
house, the Surfton, was nearly all that adver- 
tisements painted it, but it certainly had not 
the prestige of the Occidental — where the 
rates were also higher. Miss Pushyng told 
her friends that her family staid at the Surf- 
ton on account of the bathing, which was 
much better in this part of the beach than 
anywhere else. She had told Philip this, let- 
ting him perceive her disdain of the Surfton 
cuisine — which he thought unmerited ; but 
Mr. Chevalier did not remember having seen 
her in the water. 

“Oh, so glad to see you, Dr. Fastolph,” 
she murmured, “and so surprised. And did 
you come over from the Occidental in the 
Stage ? How strange for you to be riding in 
a stage! Where are your deautiful horses?” 
The doctor greeted her in the labored voice 
of the corpulent, with a twinkle in his small 
eyes half benevolent, half contemptuous. Phi- 
lip felt that he was free. He also thought he 
saw now what Miss Pushyng wanted. 


Miss Starr’s gentle smile of recognition 
greeted and refreshed him as he drew near. 
“ |’ve just been told,” he began, seating him- 
self, ‘that I had a look of a something. I 
appeal to you; have | ?” 

“TI heard Miss Pushyng complimenting 
you,” said the soft voice. 

“ Oh, you find the remark complimentary ; 
that’s a new light,” said Philip. “ A some- 
thing! There’sa vast range of common nouns.” 
He discerned a mild reproach in Miss Starr's 
eyes, although she smiled ; she evidently was 
not willing to make merry with him at Miss 
Pushyng’s expense, whatever her inward ap- 
preciation. Philip felt accused by her finer 
instinct. She gave the subject a deft turn. 
“ And so you are an artist! Have you been 
making any sketches? The coast below here 
is more picturesque — don’t you think so?” 

“Ah,” said the conscience-stricken Philip, 
“T am—something of an artist; at least, 
that’s what I wish to be ; but I work in words. 
Don’t you remember Mr. Aldrich’s lines ? 


‘A poet —that means painter too, 
For words are colors, rightly laid,’ ”’ 


Nowit happened that Mr. Chevalier’s verses 
had appeared most frequently in “ Quillman’s 
Monthly,” which was the very periodical Miss 
Starr had in her hand. She glanced at the 
magazine, then looked up in surprise at Philip. 
“ Oh, are you ¢hat Mr. Chevalier ?” she said, 
with an odd mixture of eagerness and hesita- 
tion. Philip thought her confusion charming. 
He was, after all, not vainer than many men; 
it was hardly vanity, it was rather the pleas- 
ure of recognizing a nature related to his own, 
that flooded his being with warmth as she 
continued: “Then I know you quite, quite 
well; I have often, very often, enjoyed your 
writings.” The slight stiffness of these sen 
tences did not detract from their delight- 
fulness, for it seemed to proceed from her 
flattering embarrassment. 

“T amafraid I must take Fanny away,” inter- 
posed at this juncture the uninteresting aunt. 
“ You won't be ready for your drive, my dear; 
you know we are going a long distance, and 
I ordered the carriage at three.” What a shy 
glance she darted at him as she went! Philip 
thought of several natural objects that she 
resembled, the most prominent being a 
startled fawn; he was aware that the image 
was not altogether original, and he would not 
have liked to employ it in his work ; but it really 
had a novel fitness when called forth by the 
graceful neck, the lucent light-brown eyes, 
the small, full, soft-curved lips of Fanny Starr. 

He lingered~on the spot she had left; he 
looked at her chair, and tried to fancy her still 
present. She — knew — him — quite —well! 
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He felt that these five words were at once an 
affirmation and a proof of the most complete 
understanding. ‘There are persons so gifted 
by nature with a bewildering charm, that their 
least expression on any subject is accepted as 
a certificate of the possession of precious 
mines of thought. How different would have 
been the result if Miss Pushyng, cognizant of 
Philip’s true occupation, had assured him that 
she knew him quite, quite well—that she had 
often, very often, enjoyed his writings! 

The latter lady was by this time deep 
in conversation with Dr. Fastolph, of whom 
Philip had heard in the city as a once-fash- 
ionable physician, now retired, and reputed 
to be very rich. Miss Pushyng had petted him 
into loquacious good-humor, and the disgusted 
Philip left him telling her with glee what a 
wily old bird he was; relating “ quaint lies— 
how honorable ladies sought his love” for 
their débutante daughters. Philip thought this 
crafty Ulysses rather simple, seeing him clev- 
erly managed by the siren Pushyng. He, 
Philip, was naturally unaware of any kindred 
simplicity in himself. 

Is it any wonder that, chancing to come 
during his afternoon walk upon a pellucid 
pond covered with lily-pads, no great distance 
from the salty deep, Mr. Philip Chevalier 
found himself prompted to concoct a short 
poem, which set forth the delight of unex- 
pectedly discovering a white water-lily, 
when weary with the garish glinting of the 
ocean waves? Philip was in reality never 
weary of the ocean waves; he meant to pre- 
figure Miss Pushyng, and Dr. Fastolph, and 
the rest, by the garish glinting, though he 
might have objected to so coarse an analysis 
of his intention. He had not rested his 
bodily eye on any open lilies at Clear Pond, 
but are we never to call the imagination into 
play? While Mr. Chevalier’s “ swan-and- 
shadow” mind was reflecting her in meta- 
phors, Miss Starr was enjoying her drive in 
an opposite direction; and, at the moment 
when Philip was clinching his first couplet, 
she was giving her elderly relative the infor- 
mation that he was a poet — which accounted 
for his hair. 

“T didn’t see anything the matter with his 
hair,” said Mrs. Chaperon. 

* Oh, it’s Philistine in the back, but it’s Bo- 
hemian in the front,” explained the niece; 
thus exhibiting a knowledge of the language 
of masculine locks, in all its idiomatic subtle- 
ties, scarcely to be predicted of a startled 
fawn. And if Miss Starr was a white water- 
lily, she was, like the flower in Jean Ingelow’s 
poem, “a lily awake and aware.” 

Fanny’s apparent fondness for the society 
of children was matter of remark; she was 
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very facile in entertaining them, and devoted 
more of her time to that purpose than some 
of her admirers thought proper. But Philip 
loved to watch her fair, amused face among 
the flaxen bangs and curly heads; he found 
her then especially charming. On this partic- 
ular evening the juvenile army, assembled in 
the great barren ball-room, was having an 
unusually merry time; and Fanny had so far 
abandoned her ordinary position of directing 
goddess as to join in the game. Philip, pac- 
ing the piazza, would stop now and then at 
one of the long windows and grant his sight 
a restoring draught. Once an unusual burst 
of exultant tittering drew him to his post of 
observation, and he perceived that it was 
Fanny Starr’s turn to redeem a forfeit. The 
blindfolded “ judge” had discovered, by meth- 
ods not strictly judicial, upon whom judgment 
was to be passed, and had decreed that she 
should sing a song. At this moment the young 
lady looked up and perceived Philip’s tall 
figure at the window. And what was her 
choice for this audience of children — she who 
had all the “ Baby’s Opera” within her call ? 
Was it “‘ Ding, dong, bell, pussy’s in the well !” 
or “ When good King Arthur ruled this land,” 
or “How does my lady’s garden grow ?” 
No; it was none of these; it was Longfel- 
low’s “The Arrow and the Song.” 


“ Long, long afterward, in an oak, 
I found the arrow, still unbroke,” 


sang Fanny with suppressed feeling ; 


“ And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend.” 


Philip’s own heart looked from his eyes, 
which held hers for a second ; then the latter 
were prettily veiled from him. His songs, 
then, had found such a lovely lodging! 

No matter how late he sat up polishing and 
copying the lines about the white lily ; nor 
how early he arose, to go again to Clear Pond 
for a handful of those queenly flowers; nor 
what Fanny thought, when, in the middle of 
the forenoon, she came upon both verses and 
lilies, lying across the open pages of the novel 
which she had left closed on a window-seat, 
her place marked with the stem of a rose ; and 
oh, no matter what Philip did with the rose! 
The look she vouchsafed him, as they passed 
each other in the breezy hall, was quite non- 
committal; it was certainly not one of dis- 
pleasure, but just as certainly it did not ex- 
press an indecorously ready pleasure ; it was 
conscious enough to thrill him, sweet enough 
to hold him, but as coolly, removedly sweet 
as ever; it puzzled Philip, but with a rush of 
admiring joy he told himself that its meaning 
was too ethereally fine for him to grasp. Could 
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he expect to divine the instincts of that rare 
nature ? should he desire to pry into her ex- 
quisite reasons? Of one thing he was quite 
sure: that look of hers was his, and his alone, 
to keep; it seemed that she could only have 
looked so once; it was an intensely personal 
thing, like a letter—not one of the ordinary 
glances that answer, like an advertising cir- 
cular, for a hundred different people. 

For three delirious days Philip took no 
note of time. He managed to pass successfully 
for a sane person among his fellow-beings. 
On the fourth day it rained. Rain at the sea- 
side is favorable to fancy-work and protracted 
conversation. Philip found himself at last 
in a quiet corner, watching Fanny’s white fin- 
gers perform what to a masculine eye seemed 
rather aimless magic, with a quantity of 
pale-blue zephyr. The transition from looks 
too fine to be interpreted to ordinary speech 
on commonplace subjects was necessarily 
something of a fall. 

“] am sure you must know some of my 
friends in the city,” began the suave and rich 
voice that might have imparted a kind of 
charm to the multiplication-table. 

Philip could not have told what else he 
had expected her to say. He bent his head 
in inquiring attention, awaiting disclosures of 
a common acquaintanceship. 

“The Alpenstocks —dear people ! — you 
are certain to know the Alpenstocks.” He 
professed his pleasure in the friendship of 
these dear people, concerning whom he found 
there was a good deal to be said. It did not 
strike him that he was being graciously led 
to impart to Miss Starr a quantity of entirely 
new information about these friends of hers, 
although he did feel a passing surprise at a 
remark exposing her ignorance of the fact 
that the Alpenstocks always spent their sum- 
mers abroad. 

It was Fanny’s custom, without any of the 
dark ulterior purposes sometimes attributed 
to clever young women in fiction, to utilize 
every conversation by a process which, when 
performed as expertly as in her case, it would 
be sheer indelicacy to stigmatize as “ pump- 
ing.” A supplied her with facts wherewith to 
impress B, and B provided neatly put opin- 
ions for the captivation of the intellectual C. 
Fanny had a clear mind herself, and would 
have been perfectly competent to form opin- 
ions; but she was mentally much occupied 
with the guidance of her own fortunes, and 
found the system of exchange just described 
a convenience — playing in society the part of 
some graceful, iridescent insect that assists, 
while mindful exclusively of its own interests, 
in the transfer of pollen from flower to flower. 
From the dear Alpenstocks they passed to 
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the subject of Sketchley Slinger. Philip knew 
him, of course ? Oh, yes; they were members 
of the same informal club. Philip frowned 
with ungenerous displeasure at the recollec- 
tion that Slinger was a confoundedly bright 
fellow, though to be disapproved on the 
ground of levity ; he had shown some good- 
natured irreverence in his intercourse with the 
poet. He had a great cartoon in “ The Motley 
Fool” every week, with his name very black 
ly dashed across the corner. Philip wondered 
whether Miss Starr also knew Sketchley’s 
closest companion, whom he disliked much 
more than the young artist. He had never 
understood how Slinger, with his undeniable 
brains, could tolerate that fellow Errant. Had 
she met the latter ? Philip burned for satisfac- 
tion on this point, yet could not bring himself 
to form a question containing the name of his 
dearest foe. Yet Alfred Errant was a fellow- 
poet; the dailies sometimes classed him with 
Mr. Chevalier, in reviews of the current maga- 
zines. It was a case of curious inconsistency 
on both sides. Philip, as I have said, kept a 
moderately close grasp of the moral purpose 
in art; yet, although he was always talking of 
form as a secondary thing, he continued to 
file and finish his productions with great care, 
and it would have given him a dreadful un- 
acknowledged shock to find that he had inad- 
vertently sent forth into the world sentiments, 
even the noblest, with holes in their metrical 
hose. Alfred Errant, on the contrary, was an 
advocate of art for art’s sake solely; yet he 
was no deft workman, but a natural dauber, 
inclined to an alliteration mad as the spelling- 
book’s, inexact in phrase, splashy with his 
colors, frequent with “ the jaw-breaking hia- 
tus.” So Philip contemned his work body 
and soul; he also found him personally dis- 
agreeable. And yet these two went coupled 
in the casual mention of the undiscriminating 
world! , 

The twinge Philip felt at present was with- 
out cause. Fanny Starr had never seen Mr. 
Errant, though she had read some of his 
verses in Quillman’s, and had found others 
quoted in a review of his volume, published 
under the unique title, “ Richest Juice in 
Poison Flowers.” 

Ah, it was time now to introduce a little 
of Philip’s specialty! Fanny hastily turned 
over the contents of her mental scrap-bag, 
and flattered herself, at the end of an hour, 
that she had produced a very creditable piece 
of conversational crazy-work. And indeed she 
had. That was an excellent bit she had got 
from Slinger about having to go down into 
the dark of Brawning with a miner’s lamp; 
and when Philip had said in gentle reproof, 
“ But you know it’s a diamond-mine! ” (a fig- 
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ure which she noted for future use), she had 
had wonderful presence of mind in replying. 
She had drawn upon her recollections of that 
young woman in spectacles at the Water Gap 
last year, who belonged to a branch of the 
Browning Society. “ Oh, yes,” cried Fanny, 
“ how grateful one feels for ‘Abt Vogler’ and 
‘Saul’; and isv’¢ * Atalanta’” — she thought 
Philip would chime in here, but he did not, 
and she was obliged to complete her sentence 
— “like a perfect Greek frieze?” Philip re- 
ceived this as a correct, if hardly novel, de- 
scription of “Atalanta in Calydon”; was it not 
strange that she should not have remembered 
that Swinburne wrote it? He smiled with some 
superiority on recalling her words afterward; 
he was, he said to himself, too exacting in 
demanding of an amateur a professional sense 
of literary flavors. Or it might have been a 
lapsus lingua; hadshe meant“ Agamemnon” ? 

But Philip was melancholy, he knew not 
why. ‘Their talk had been a disappointing 
anti-climax. He began to be somewhat dis- 
pleased with trifles, though he was displeased 
with himself for being displeased. Why was 
Fanny on such intimate terms with Miss 
Pushyng ? He had just observed her passing 
her arm caressingly about the latter lady ; he 
had even heard her say “ my dear.” It struck 
him that she had said “ my dear” to all the 
ladies with whom he had seen her. 

“T am sickof hearing that girl called sweet,” 
said a voice beside him —the metallic voice 
of Miss Jane Rappee, a certain middle-aged 
lady whose pungent talk had seemed, in the 
beginning of his sojourn there, his only re- 
sourceat Billow Beach. Philip turned, startled, 
and perceived her ensconced in a large rock- 
ing-chair, and knitting her gray brows at him, 
her little red-brown eyes sparkling fierily. 

“ You don’t find the adjective applicable ?” 
said he. 

“ Applicable enough — but there’s so much 
of it. She’s sweet to everybody, and all the 
time. She goes sifting powdered sugar over the 
just and the unjust. Look at her now! And 
everybody likes it but me. When she began 
the process on me I warned her off.” 

Philip was inwardly not averse to having his 
discontent formulated, but on the surface he 
displayed a little foam of resentment. “ Oh, I 
know you like it,” continued Miss Rappee. 
“ She does the poetic to please you, doesn’: 
she?” Philip blushed. “ She’d do whatever 
struck her as Hottentot to please a Hottentot, 
to the best of her ability; that’s what they 
call being adaptable. All things to all men, 
women, and children! She tried the determined 
spinster on me. The conception was bold, 
but the execution was poor. She has no in- 
tention of marrying, Mr. Chevalier; she looks 


forward to a calm, self-centered, independent 
life.” Miss Rappee laughed heartlessly, and 
Philip bit his mustache. “I told her that at 
her age such a view was very unhealthy, and 
that my individual lot had been determined 
by circumstances over which I had no con- 
trol.” 

* But why isn’t the wish to be universally 
agreeable a perfectly laudable one?” said 
Philip. “ And certainly in this case the wish 
is fulfilled — with a single exception. See the 
very children, how they — how they like Miss 
Starr. I’m sure that’s an indication of , 

“ Stateswomanship,” said Miss Rappee, ex- 
amining Philip's face more keenly. “ Children 
have mothers. What an exceptional child 
that dear little Marjorie Golden is!” Philip 
recognized the quotation. “ Have you seen 
Miss Starr driving with Mrs. Golden? The 
admiration is mutual; and through the Gol- 
dens Miss Starr has made the acquaintance 
of Dr. Fastolph. Her dear friend Miss Push- 
yng would never have presented him. Pleasing 
man, Dr. Fastolph.” Philip winced. “ Why 
does she ? Why do I keep a big bunch of 
keys on a ring —crooked ones and all? I 
don’t know what doors or drawers they may 
not fit. It’s all a habit, Mr. Chevalier, the 
impartial sugar-powdering. It’s not a deep 
design in every individual case, no such thing ; 
it’s second nature —an invaluable habit to 
form in early life!” 

Philip, when he had had a chance to think 
it over, ascribed Miss Rappee'’s analysis en- 
tirely to ill-nature, and resolved to dismiss it 
from his mind, which was nevertheless per- 
turbed. 

A shock which he received soon after did 
not tend to calm him, He chanced to inter- 
cept a fair, speechless message from Fanny’s 
eyes, on its way to the youth with whom she 
had been talking when he first beheld her. 
She looked at this rather stupid young man 
exactly as she had looked at Philip himself 
after the white-lily episode. There were copies 
of this look in circulation, then? Alas, poor 
Philip ! it was not even a limited edition. 

The storm had been severe, and the daz- 
zling day that next burst upon Billow Beach 
seemed all the brighter by contrast. Philip, 
the misgivings that had clouded his thought 
temporarily exorcised by the sun, dedicated 
this day at its birth to a pleasure he had long 
been planning. But it is needless to enter 
into the details of his plan, as it proved futile, 
the codperation of Miss Starr being necessary 
to its success, and that lady being already 
engaged for the afternoon. Philip had the 
felicity, as he was swinging sullenly along 
Surge Avenue, of beholding her elevated upon 
a flashing English cart; Dr. Fastolph’s beautiful 
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horses had arrived. The glossy creatures had 
roses at their ears ; the footman was attired in 
the neatest of liveries ; the doctor himself was 
remarkable in a suit of pearl-gray, well cal- 
culated to set off the complexities of his facial 
coloring, and the collar which supported his 
chins was buttoned with a diamond which, 
like the eyes of a Homeric hero, sent forth 
dreadful lightnings. He beamed upon his 
companion to the degree of sultriness, and was 
indeed so occupied in beaming as to cause 
inconvenience to a stage-driver of extreme 
democratic opinions, who called upon him by 
the strange name of Johnny to testify exactly 
whither he was ultimately going. Philip wit- 
nessed this little incident, and turned away 
with a bitter smile. He was inclined to sym- 
pathize with the driver, and to celebrate him 
in a sonnet or two of the correct Italian form. 
Fanny had appeared to be demurely enjoying 
herself ; was it possible, after all, that she also 
wanted what Miss Pushyng wanted ? 

Philip was asking himself this question 
while he leaned over a low railing, staring 
gloomily out to sea. Suddenly a lean, mus- 
cular arm was cast fondly over his shoulder, 
and a well-known voice exclaimed, in tones 
of burlesque affection, “ "Tis he! ’tis he! His 
poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, is fixed upon 
the immeasurable mad main. That’s what 
Errant calls it, you know; I call it the swim. 
Come over and hail your brother in song— 
there he is across the drive, consuming claret 
punch ; we're down at the beach for the day 
—glorious day!” 

It was Sketchley Slinger, in a very short 
coat, and with a little soft hat on the back of 
his head, and a line of fresh sunburn on the 
bridge of his nose. He took the unwilling 
Philip in tow, and dragged him across to the 
road-house where the poet of “ Poison Flow- 
ers’ was imbibing the beverage he had named. 

“ Good place to prosecute the noblest study 
of mankind,” Sketchley went rattling on, the 
first greeting over; “I’ve got some capital 
bits—upon my word, really capital!” He 
drew out his tiny note-book, and even Philip 
was obliged to smile at the clever sketches he 
had made. “ Isn’t 4ea gay old boy?” Sketchley 
indicated with his pencil an outline which 
Philip instantly recognized as that of Dr. 
Fastolph. “Who is he, can you tell me? 
Doctor, eh? I saw him with somebody I 
know just now; nice little girl she is, too; 
wise as a little serpent ; shouldn't wonder if 
she slew the fatted calf—golden calf, obvi- 
ously, What, you know Fanny Starr? I came 
near breaking my heart about her once. I 
was telling Errant about it just now. What'll 
you take —bottle of ink? What's the matter 
with you, man? By Jove, Errant, doesn’t he 


look as though he thirsted to quaff vitriol out 
of my skull?” And, indeed, Philip was look- 
ing at him like a Berserker. 

He was still quite apparently savage when 
he entered the hall of the Surfton. He felt 
that the shrine was desecrated; he was sick 
and weary. His foot was on the first step, 
when a blue-uniformed boy, who had been 
hurrying after him, overtook him, called his 
name inquiringly, and held out a yellow en- 
velope. Philip tore it open, read the telegram, 
and came back to his old, original self with a 
shock. His brother was ill; he must return 
to the city at once. He pulled out his watch; 
it was now too late to take the last boat; he 
would go by the first in the morning. He ran 
upstairs, and began at once to pack his be- 
longings. Thought seemed for a little while 
to have left him; he was not thinking at all 
as he folded his coats and rolled his collars ; 
but Sketchley’s chatter was still ringing in his 
ears, and curiously enough his memory, like 
a music-box set in motion, kept mechanically 
grinding out those lines of Errant’s about the 
immeasurable mad main : 


“The immeasurable mad main’s fierce ecstasy, 
When fawns that false Cleopatra, the warm wave, 
On the brawny-breasted land, her Antony.” 


The passage occurred in “ Aphrodite,” a 
long poem especially distasteful to Philip, be- 
cause it had been compared to his own work 
by a hasty reviewer. He became conscious 
that this involuntary process of repetition had 
been going on, when the last line was jerked 
out of his lips by the effort of closing the lid 
of his trunk ; and he gave a little contemptu- 
ous groan at the frothy stuff that it was — in 
his opinion. 

He went downstairs and ate supper, and 
wandered about, he did not know exactly 
where. By eight o'clock he had begun to 
think again — to think of Fanny Starr, with a 
great revulsion of feeling. He despised Miss 
Rappee and Sketchley Slinger, and execrated 
himself for having allowed these harsh and 
coarse interpreters to utter her name to him. 
He ejected Dr. Fastolph from his thoughts. 
He saw in her again the one white lily in 
the midst of the wearying glare of this barren 
place. He reproached himself, and not un- 
justly, with a feminine faint-heartedness ; why 
had he not thrust himself forward, claimed her 
attention, pursued her with a bolder, a manly 
devotion ? He remembered that their souls 
had long ago met in sympathy, before he had 
ever looked into her eyes; why had he, to 
whom she was bound by this superfine spir- 
itual chain, permitted any one or anything un- 
worthy to push him aside? And now he was 
going away! Philip was moved to his depths, 
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Then suddenly he saw her. She was stand- 
ing in a small summer-house raised above the 
sand; her aunt was seated near her, convers- 
ing busily with another elderly matron. Miss 
Starr, with her slight hand on the rail, was 
turned away from them, looking at the sea. ‘The 
full moon glorified the high tide; the snowy 
foam, faintly tinted with gold, came roaring 
and seething in under the summer-house. It 
was a moment of moments; and she was 
alone. As she lifted her look to Philip’s at his 
approach, her face was like marble in the 
moonlight ; the luster of her soft eyes was 
subdued in shadow. 

Certain poems of Browning’s occurred to 
Philip in a flash, wherein rare moods of the 
woods and waters mysteriously aid the union 
of congenial spirits. Should he have to say to 
himself at last, 

“ You fool, for all 


Your lore! Who made things plain in vain ? 
What was the sea for ?”’ 


No; he would seize his chance. 

He uttered one passionate word, but in a 
very low tone; and the ocean, indeed, stood 
his friend in an unimagined way — by drown- 
ing the sound of his voice in the roar of the 
falling wave. 

Miss Starr was unaware that he had spoken. 
“ Oh, Mr. Chevalier,” she said, with the slight 
effort necessary to make him hear, “isn’t it 
perfectly enchanting — perfectly inspiring ? 
It is to you, I know. What is that wonderful 
passage in ‘ Aphrodite’ about the sea? | 
haven’t told you that ‘ Aphrodite’ is my fa- 
vorite among your poems.” 

Philip smiled in a ghastly manner. 

* No, you haven't,” said he; and this time 
he was distinctly heard. He commanded him- 
self to repeat the passage, and asked her if 
that was what she meant. 

“ Ah, ves,” said Fanny, dreamily. “‘ The 
immeasurable mad main ’ — ‘ that false Cleo- 
patra, the warm wave.’ What a perfect ocean 
picture! I can’t think what it must be to 
possess the power of originating such things!” 

“ Neither can I,” said Philip. She regarded 
him with some astonishment, but he did not 


explain. “I have been trying to find you, to 
say good-bye,” he proceeded, turning and 
including Mrs. Chaperon in his farewell; “1 
return to town to-morrow, quite unexpectedly.” 

“You must come to see us in the city,” said 
Mrs. Chaperon agreeably. Philip bowed his 
gratitude for the invitation, in which the puz- 
zled but never ungraceful Fanny had joined. 
A desperate gayety took possession of him as 
he realized that his emotional drama was a 
farce — that Miss Starr's sympathetic under 
standing had from the first been given, if 
genuinely given at all, to his dé¢e noire, Alfred 
Errant; and very lightly indeed he said the 
last words at their parting. Fanny looked after 
him, dimly conscious of failure ; even in un- 
important episodes she did not like to fail. 

The acid which, unsuspected, underlay the 
sweets of her disposition, arose to the surface, 
and tinged her manner to Mrs. Chaperon 
during the evening. But she was consoled by 
the recollection of Philip’s pretty verses, which 
she foresaw that she might occasionally re- 
peat with effect, allowing it to be seen that 
she had inspired them. Thus every relation 
of life became “ pearls and rubies to her dis 
course.” 

It had been, Philip said to himself next day, 
but “ asummer mood”; an ephemeral fancy 
that had no “ winter in its blood”; a thing 
light as the summer rings the Roman dandies 
wore. Yet with such a ring how many a poor 
fellow has bound himself! As he sailed and 
sailed, and got out of the spell, he indulged 
in self-gratulation that he had not “ fetched 
his sea-born treasure home.” But presently 
from the lower deck came a premonitory 
moaning and scraping, and certain marine 
musicians dashed into a familiar air — the 
waltz to which he had danced with Fanny 
Starr on the night when he first saw her. And 
thereupon Philip heaved a mighty sigh. 

The poem about the white water-lily has, 
up to the present date, never appeared in 
print. Society journals announce the approach- 
ing marriage of Dr. John Portley Fastolph 
to Fanny, daughter of the late Fanning Starr 
of this city. 

Helen Gray Cone. 
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hy BAT Cooke do ?” He prunes his roses, 
Near Florence, at a villa there ; 

’Neath soft Italian skies he closes 

The book of life. Without a care, 

He smiles and takes his ease, he poses, 

Too “ cultured” for his native air. 


An ardent boy, he dreamed of Honor, 

And Fame — his heart was set upon her ! 

*T was his to choose ; his facile pen 

Should charm, convince, or conquer men. 

“ What has he done ?” He prunes his roses 
And, quite content, the book he closes. 


Dz H. R. Goodale. 
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HAND-CRAFT 


A PLEA FOR THE 


“ALLS for more handicraft have been heard 
of late in many portions of this land,— 
sometimes a call for higher skill in the use 
of fingers and arms,— and sometimes a call 
for the wider spread of such skill among the 
people at large. Just now we wish to speak 
of some of the general aspects of a move- 
ment which is very complex as well as gen- 
eral, and at the same time is full of promise 
and hope. 

We begin by using the word handicraft, for 
that is the form to which we are wonted in 
speech and in print; but we rather like the 
old form, “ hand-craft,” which was used by 
our sires so long ago as Anglo-Saxon days. 
Neither form is in vogue, as we know very 
well, for people choose nowadays such Latin 
words as technical ability, industrial pursuits, 
manual labor, dexterity, professional artisan- 
ship, manufacture, technological occupation, 
polytechnic education, and decorative art, not 
one of which is half so good as the plain, old, 
strong term, handicraft or hand-craft. We shall 
do what we can to bring back this old friend. 

One reason why we like this word is that 
it includes so much, and yet is ‘so clear that 
everybody knows what it means,— the power 
of the hand to hold, shape, match, carve, 
paint, bake, plow, or weave. Another rea- 
son why we like to say hand-craft is because 
of the easy contrast it suggests with another 
old word, which is likewise out of vogue, 
rede-craft, the power to read, to reason, and 
to think,— or as it is said in the book of 
common prayer, “to read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest.” By rede-craft we find out 
what other men have written down; we get 
our book-learning; we are made heirs to 
thoughts that breathe and words that burn ; 
we enter into the acts, the arts, the loves, the 
lore, the lives of the witty, the cunning, and the 
worthy of all ages and all places. 

Rede-craft is not the foe but the friend of 
hand-craft. They are brothers, partners, con- 
sorts, who should work together as right hand 
and left hand, as science and art, as theory and 
practice. Rede-craft may call for books, and 
hand-craft for tools, but it is by the help of 
both books and tools that mankind moves on. 
Their union is as sacred as the marriage tie; 
no divorce can be allowed. The pleasure and 
the profit of modern life depend upon the 
endurance of their joint action. 

VoL. XXXII.—109. 


AND 


REDE-CRAFT. 


FIRST NAMED, 

Indeed, we should not err wide of the 
mark by saying that a book is a tool, for it is 
the instrument we make use of in certain cases 
when we wish to find out what other men 
have thought and done. ‘There is a sense in 
which it is also true that a tool is a book, the 
record of past ages of talent engaged in toil. 
Take a plow, for example. Compare the 
form in use to-day on a first-rate farm with 
that which is pictured on ancient stones long 
hid in Egypt, ages old. See how the plow 
idea has grown; and bear in mind that its 
graceful curves, its fitness for a special soil or 
for a special crop, its labor-saving shape, came 
not by chance but by thought. It embodies 
the experience of many generations of plow- 
men. 

Look upon a Collins ax, lay it by the 
side of such a tomahawk as was used by 
Uncas or Miantonomoh, or with a hatchet 
of the age of bronze, and think how many 
minds have worked upon the head and the 
helve ; how much skill has been spent in get- 
ting the metal, in making it hard, in shaping 
the edge, in fixing the weight, in forming the 
handle. ‘Take a cambric needle and compare 
it with the fish bone or the thorn with which 
savages sewed their hides. Or from simple 
turn to complex tools —the steam-engine, the 
sewing-machine, the dynamo, the telegraph, 
the ocean steamer; all are full of ideas, All 
are the offspring of hand-craft and rede-craft, 
of skill and thought, of practice put on rec- 
ord, of science and art. The welfare of our 
land, of our race, rests on this union. We can 
almost take the measure of a man’s brain if 
we can find out what he sees and what he 
does ; we can judge of a country or of a city 
if we know what it makes. 

We need not ask which is the better, hand- 
craft or rede-craft. Certainly, “the eye cannot 
say to the hand, I have no need of thee”; at 
times, indeed, when the eye is blind, the hand 
takes its place, and the fingers learn to read, 
running over the printed page to find out what 
is there as quickly as the eye. ‘To what realms 
of thought was Laura Bridgman, sightless 
and speechless, led by the culture of her touch! 

It is wrong that so many people, some 
whose minds are full of ideas and some whose 
purses are full of gold (not to speak of those 
who have neither), are prone to look down 
upon hand-craft. They think only of the tasks 
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of a slave, a drudge, or a char-boy. ‘They 
have never tasted the pleasure of making, the 
delight there is in guiding the fingers by the 
conscious and planning will. They like to 
hear, see, own, or eat what others have made, 
but they know nothing of the pleasure of 
production. Their minds may be bright, but 
their fingers are lazy. Many such persons 
work too long and too late with their eyes, 
poring over the story of what others have done, 
and keeping their brains alert with the tales 
of other people’s skill; yet they never think 
of finding another sort of rest or relief in the 
practice of hand-craft. If you doubt this, put 
two notices in the paper, one asking for a 
workman and the other for a clerk, and you 
will see on the morrow which calling is pop- 
ular. So it comes to pass that boys become 
men without being trained to any kind of skill ; 
they wish, therefore, to be buyers and sellers, 
traders and dealers. The market, which is 
poorly supplied with those who are trained in 
the higher walks of hand-craft, is doubtless 
overstocked with clerks, book-keepers, sales- 
men, and small shop-keepers. Some young 
men who are poor in pocket and rich enough 
in talent go to college, allowing their mothers 
and their sisters to toil for their support, and 
many more accept the gifts of unknown help- 
ers, and not because they prefer to do so, but 
because they have never learned how to pro- 
duce with their own hands anything which 
the world is willing to pay for. Ask such a 
youth, “ What can you do for your own sup- 
port?” alas, how often will “ Nothing” be 
the answer ! 

To some extent machinery works against 
hand-craft. In many factories the hand has 
but little to do, and that little is always the 
same, so that labor becomes tiresome, and the 
workman is dull. It is a marvel how machin- 
ery, which embodies the inventor's mind, takes 
the place of mind in the workman; machin- 
ery can cut statues, weave tapestry, grind out 
music, make long calculations in arithmetic, 
solve simple problems in logic,—alas, the ma- 
chine has been brought into politics! Of 
course a land cannot thrive without machin- 
ery. How could the ore be brought to the 
surface and made current as coin without ma- 
chinery ; how could the prairies be tilled as 
they are without reapers and mowers ; how 
could the corn, the beef, and the sugar be carried 
from our rich valleys and plains to the hun- 
gry of other lands ; how could the products of 
theirlooms and foundries be brought back to us 
without the aid of those seven-league-booted 
giants, the locomotive and the marine engine ? 
Nevertheless, he who lives by the machine 
alone leads but half a life, while he who uses 
his hand to contrive and adorn drives dullness 


from his path. It is hand-craft, the power to 
shape, to beautify, and to create, which gives 
pleasure and dignity to labor. A true artist 
and a true artisan are governed by one spirit; 
their brains are the masters of their hands. 

In other climes and in other times, hand- 
craft had more honor than it has with us. The 
touch of Phidias was his own, and so inimi- 
table that not long ago an American, scan- 
ning with his practiced eye the galleries of 
the Louvre, discovered a fragment of the 
work of Phidias long separated from the other 
fragments by that sculptor which Lord Elgin 
had sent to London, The artist’s stroke could 
not be mistaken,— it was his own, as truly as 
our sign-manuals, our autographs. Ruskin, in 
a lecture upon the relation of art to morals, 
speaks of a note which Diirer made on some 
drawings sent him by Raphael. It was this: 
“These figures Raphael drew and sent to Albert 
Diirer in Niirnberg,—to show him his hand.” 
Ruskin well compares this phrase with other 
stories of the hand-craft of artists, —Apelles and 
Protogenes showing their skill by drawing a 
line ; Giotto in striking a circle. There is a 
custom, if not a law, in the royal households of 
Prussia that every boy shall learn a trade. 
The emperor is said to be a glazier, and the 
crown prince a printer; not long ago, as a 
birthday gift, his Majesty received an engrav- 
ing by one prince and a book bound by an- 
other, both sons of the heir-apparent. In one of 
the most famous shrines of education in Paris, 
two paintings adorn the chapel walls, not of 
saints ormartyrs,not of apostles or prophets,— 
perhaps I should say an apostle and a saint, 
Labor and Humilitas ; Industry the apostle of 
happiness, and Modesty thedivine grace. Is it 
not worthy of note that Isaiah, telling of gold- 
en days to come, when the voice of weeping 
shall be no more heard in the land, nor the 
voice of crying, when the child shall die an 
hundred years old, and men shall eat of the 
fruit of the vineyards they have planted, adds 
this promise as the greatest of all hopes, that 
the elect of the Lord shall long enjoy the work 
of their hands ? 

If now we really value hand-craft, we shall 
find many ways of giving it honor; we can 
buy that which shows it, or if we are too poor 
to buy, we can help on with our looks and 
words those who bring taste and skill into the 
works of their hand. If your means are so 
small that you can only buy what you need 
for your daily wants, you cannot have much 
choice ; but hardly any who reads these pages 
is so restricted as that: almost, if not quite, 
every one buys something every year for his 
pleasure,—a curtain, a rug, a wall-paper, a 
chair, or a table, not truly needed, a vase, a 
clock, a mantle ornament, a piece of jewelry, 
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a portrait, an etching. Now, in making such 
a purchase to please the eye, to make the 
chamber, the parlor, or the office more at- 
tractive, choose always that which shows 
good handiwork. Such a choice will last. 
You will not tire of it as you will of common- 
place forms and patterns, and your children 
after you will value it as much as you do, 
Let us not forget, however, that hand-craft 
gives us many things which do not appeal to 
our sense of beauty, but which are neverthe- 
less of priceless value,—a Jacquard loom, a 
Corliss engine, a Hoe printing-press, a Win- 
chester rifle, an Edison dynamo, a Bell tele- 
phone. Ruskin may scout the work of ma- 
chinery, and up to a certain point in his 
enthusiasm for hand-craft may carry us with 
him. Let us say without a question that 
works of art—the “ Gates of Paradise,” by 
Ghiberti, a shield by Cellini, a statue by 
Michael Angelo, a portrait by Titian—are 
better than any reproductions or imitations, 
electrotypes by Barbedienne, plaster casts by 
Kichler, or chromos by Prang. But even 
Ruskin cannot suppress the fact that machin- 
ery brings to every cottage of our day com- 
forts and adornments which in the days of 
Queen Bess, or even of Queen Anne, were 
not known outside of the palace,—and per- 
haps not there; and let us be mindful that it 
is modern hand-craft which has made the ma- 
chines of such wonderful productivity, weav- 
ing tissues more delicate than Penelope ever 
embroidered, and cutting the hardest metals 
with a precision unknown to Vulcan’s forge. 
Machinery is a triumph of hand-craft as truly 
as sculpture or architecture. The fingers 
which have shaped the Awrania or the Brook- 
lyn suspension bridge are as full of art as 
those which have cut an obelisk from granite 
or molded the uplifted torch of Liberty. 
Rowland’s dividing engine, which with its 
unerring diamond plow traces forty thou- 
sand furrows upon an inch of the concave 
grating, silently and ceaselessly at work from 
day to day, that men may see more than 
they ever have yet seen of the glories of 
the sun —a machine like this has beauty of 
its own; not that of the human form nor 
that of a running brook, but the beauty of 
perfect adaptation to a purpose, secured by 
consummate hand-craft. The fingers which 
can make a mountain stream turn myriads 
of spindles, or transform rag heaps into per- 
fumed paper, or evoke thousands of handy 
objects from brass and iron, are fingers which 
the nineteenth century has evolved. The 
hand-craft which has made useful things 
cheap is already making cheap things beavti- 
ful. See how rapidly, for example, pottery in 
this country has become a fine art. Let us 


hope that Americans will learn from the Japan- 
ese how to form and finish, before the Japan- 
ese learn from us how to slight and sham. 

There is another duty to be enforced, which 
is this, All who have to deal with the young, 
whether parents or teachers, should see to it 
that children acquire hand-craft while they are 
getting rede-craft. Mothers begin right in the 
nursery, teaching little fingers to play before 
the tongue can lisp asentence, Alas, this nat- 
ural training has too often been stopped at 
school. Books have claimed the right of way ; 
rede-craft has taken the place of honor; hand- 
craft has been kept in the rear. But now the 
ghost of Pestalozzi has been raised ; the spirit 
of Froebel is walking abroad in the land; 
changes are coming in schools of every grade. 
The changes began at the top of our educa- 
tional system and are fast working down to 
the bottom. What mean the new buildings 
which have appeared of late years in all our 
thriving colleges ? They are libraries and lab- 
oratories,— the temples of rede-craft, and of 
hand-craft ; they tell us that in universities, 
the highest of all schools, work-rooms, labor- 
places, laboratories, are thought to be as 
book-rooms, reading-rooms, libraries; they 
show that a liberal education means skill in 
getting and in using knowledge ; that wisdom 
comes from searching books and searching 
nature ; that in the finest human natures the 
brain and the hand are in close league. So 
too in the lowest schools, as far as possible 
from the university, the kindergarten methods 
have won their place, and the blocks, straws, 
and bands, the chalk, clay, and scissors, are in 
use to make young fingers deft. 

Intermediate schools have not yet done so 
well, There has even been danger that one 
of the most needful forms of hand-craft would 
become a lost art, even good handwriting, and 
schools have been known to send out boys 
skilled in algebra and in a knowledge of the 
aorist who could not write a page of English 
so that other people could read it without ef- 
fort. The art of drawing is another kind of 
hand-craft which has been quite too much 
neglected in ordinary schools. It ought to be 
laid down as a rule of the road to knowledge 
that everybody must learn to draw as well as 
to write. The pencil is a simpler tool than the 
pen. The child draws pictures on his slate be- 
fore he learns the pot-hooks of his « opy book ; 
savages begin their language with gestures 
and pictures ; but we wiseacres of the school- 
boards let our youngsters drop their slate- 
pencils and their Fabers when we make them 
practice with their Gillotts and their Ester- 
brooks. We ought to say, in every school and 
in every house, the child must learn to draw as 
well as to read and write. It is the beginning 
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of hand-craft, the hand-craft which underlies a 
host of modern callings. A new French book 
has lately attracted much attention, “ ‘The Life 
of a Wise Man by an Ignoramus.” It is the 
story of the great Pasteur, whose discoveries 
in respect to germ life have made him world- 
famous. If you turn to this book to find out 
the key to such success, you will see the same 
old story,—the child is fatherof the man. This 
great physiologist, whose eye is so keen and 
whose hand is so artful, is the boy grown up, 
whose pictures were so good when he was 
thirteen years old that the villagers thought 
him an artist of rank. 

Sewing, as well as drawing and writing, has 
been neglected in our ordinary schools. Girls 
should certainly learn the second lessons of 
hand-craft with the needle. Boys may well 
do so; but girls must. ‘The wise governor of 
a New England State did not hesitate, a short 
time since, to say upon a commencement 
platform how much he had often valued the 
use of the needle, which was taught him in 
his infant school. How many a traveler can 
tell a like tale? It is wise that our schools 
are going back to old-fashioned ways, and 
saying that girls must learn to sew. 

Boys should practice their hands upon the 
knife. John Bull used to laugh at Brother 
Jonathan for whittling, and “ Punch ” always 
drew the Yankee with a blade in his fingers ; 
but they found out long ago over the waters, 
that whittling in this land led to something,— 
a Boston “ notion,” a wooden clock, a yacht 
America, a \abor-saving machine, a cargo of 
wooden ware, a shop full of knick-knacks, an 
age of inventions. Boys need not be kept 
back to the hand-craft of the knife. For in- 
doors there are the type-case and the printing- 
press, the paint-box, the tool-box, the lathe ; 
and for outdoors, the trowel, the spade, the 
grafting-knife. It matters not how many of 
the minor arts the youth acquires; the more 
the merrier, Let each one gain the most he 
can in all such ways, for arts like these bring 
no harm in their train; quite otherwise, they 
lure good fortune to their company. 

Play, as well as work, may bring out hand- 
craft. ‘The gun, the bat, the rein, the rod, the 
oar, all manly sports are good training for the 
hand, Walking insures fresh air, but it does 
not train the body or mind like games and 
sports which are played out-of-doors. A man 
of great fame as an explorer and as a student 
of nature (he who discovered in the West 
bones of horses with two, three, and four 
toes, and found the remains of birds with 
teeth) has said that his success was largely 
due to the sports of his youth. His boyish 
love of fishing gave him his manly skill in 
exploration. 


I speak as if hand-craft was to be learned 
by sport. So it may. It may also be learned 
by labor. Day by day, for weeks, the writer 
has been watching from his study window a 
stately inn rise from the cellar just across the 
road. A bricklayer has been there employed 
whose touch is like the stroke of an artist. He 
handled each brick as if it were porcelain, 
balanced it carefully in his hand, measured 
with his eye just the amount of mortar which 
it needed, and dropped the block into its 
bed without straining its edge, without vary- 
ing from the plumb-line, by a stroke of hand- 
craft as true as the sculptor’s. ‘Toil gave him 
skill. 

The last point which we make is this: In- 
struction in hand-craft must be more varied 
and more widespread. This is no newthought. 
Forty years ago schools of applied science 
were added to Harvard and Yale colleges; 
twenty years ago Congress gave land-scrip to 
aid in founding at least one such school in 
every State; men of wealth have given large 
sums for such ends. Now the people at large 
are waking up. ‘They see their needs; they 
have the money to supply their wants. Have 
they the will? Know they the way ? 

Far and near the cry is heard for a different 
training from that now given in the public 
schools. Nobody seems to know just what is 
best ; but almost every large town has its ex- 
periment, and many smaller places have theirs. 
‘The State of Massachusetts has passed a law 
favoring the new movement. A society of 
benevolent women has been formed in New 
York to collect the experience of many places, 
and make it generally known. The trustees 
of the Slater Fund for the training of freed- 
men have made it a first principle in their 
work that every school which is aided by that 
fund shall give manual training. The town 
of Toledo, in Ohio, opened some time ago a 
school of practice for boys which has done so 
much good that another has lately been 
opened for girls. St. Louis is doing famously. 
Philadelphia has several experiments in prog- 
ress. Baltimore has made a start. In New 
York there are many noteworthy movements 
—half a dozen of them, at least, full of life 
and hope. Boston was never behindhand in 
the work of promoting knowledge, and in the 
new education is very alert, the liberality and 
the sagacity of one beneficent lady deserving 
praise of high degree. These are but signs of 
the times, examples to which our attention 
has been called, types of efforts, multiform 
and numerous, in every part of the United 
States. 

But it must be said that the wise differ very 
much as to what might, should, and can be 
done. Even the words which express the 
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wants are vague. Something may be done 
by an attempt, even though it be rude, to put 
in classes the various movements which tend 
toward the advancement of hand-craft. Let 
us make an attempt, and present the following 
schedule : 


FOR THE PROMOTION OF HAND-CRAFT. 
Four Preliminary Needs. 


(a) Kindergarten work should be taught in 
the nurseries and infant schools of rich and 
poor ; 

(6) Every girl should learn to sew, and 
every boy should learn to use domestic tools, 
the carpenter’s or the gardener’s, or both ; 

(c) Well-planned exercises filted to strength- 
en arms, fingers, wrists, lungs, etc., should be 
devised, and where possible, driving, riding, 
swimming, rowing, playing ball, and other 
out-of-door sports should be encouraged; 

(d@) Drawing should be taught as early as 
writing, and as long as reading, for all, and 
everywhere. 


SUBSEQUENT POSSIBILITIES. 


(a) In elementary schools lessons may 
be given in the minor decorative arts,— such 
as those of the Leland methods, for example. 

(6) The use of such common tools as be- 
long to the blacksmith’s forge and the carpen- 
ter’s bench may be taught at slight cost, as a 
regular class exercise, in secondary schools for 
boys, whatever be the future vocation of the 
pupils. 

(¢) In towns, boys who begin to earn a 
living when they enter their teens may be 
taught in every school to practice brick-laying, 
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plastering, plumbing, gasfitting, carpentry, 
etc., as is done and well done in the Auch 
muty schools in New York. Trade schools 
they are called; “ schools of practice for 
workmen ” would be a clearer name. 

(ad) In high schools, technical schools, and 
colleges, youth may learn to work with extreme 
precision in wood and metal, as they are taught 
in the College of the City of New York, in 
Cornell University, and in many other places. 

(¢) Youth who will take time to fit them 
selves to be foremen and leaders in machine 
shops and factories may be trained in theoret 
ical and practical mechanics, as at Worcester, 
Hoboken, Boston, and elsewhere; but the 
youth who would win in these hard paths 
must have talent at command as well as time 
to spare. These are schools for foremen, or 
(if we may use a foreign word like kindergar- 
ten) they are Meisterschaft schools, schools 
for training masters. 

(/) Youth who wish to enter the highest 
department of engineering, must follow long 
courses in mathematics and physics, and must 
learn to apply their knowledge ; if they wish 
to enter upon other branches of advanced 
science, they must work in the scientific lab- 
oratories now admirably equipped in every 
part of the country. These are technical col- 
leges for engineers, for chemists, for explorers, 
for naturalists, etc. 

(g) Art instruction must be provided as 
well as scientific, elementary, constructive, 
decorative, and professional education, 

At every stage, the language of the pencil 
and of the pen must be employed ; rede-craft 
must be practiced with hand-craft ; and there 
must be no thought of immediate profit from 
that which is done in the early and rudimen- 
tary stages of the training. 

D. C. Gilman, 


THE LAST GOOD-BYE. 


OW shall we know it is the last good-bye ? 
The skies will not be darkened in that hour, 
No sudden blight will fall on leaf or flower, 
No single bird will hush its careless cry, 
And you will hold my hands, and smile or sigh 
Just as before. Perchance the sudden tears 
In your dear eyes will answer to my fears ; 
But there will come no voice of prophecy : 
No voice to whisper, “ Now, and not again, 
Space for last words, last kisses, and last prayer, 
For all the wild, unmitigated pain 
Of those who, parting, clasp hands with despair.” 
‘* Who knows ?” we say, but doubt and fear remain, 
Would any choose to part thus unaware ? 


Louise Chandler Moulton, 
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A NORWEGIAN 


‘EL ENTY-FIVE years ago there appeared 
in the humble pages of the “ Illustreret 
Folkeblad” the beautiful creation of Bjérnson’s 
early genius, “‘Synnéve Solbakken,” that ex- 
quisite tale of Norwegian peasant life, which 
soon established the author’s reputation, and 
which began, in fact, a new era in the litera- 
ture of his country.* 

Bjérnson lives at Aulestad, about ten Eng- 
lish miles from the town of Lillehammer. At 
this part of the Gausdal valley its eastern 
side slopes gently down to the river Gausa. 
As far as the eye can reach are wide tracts 
of cultivated fields and meadows, dotted here 
and there with gayly painted farmsteads, while 
the western side of the valley is steep and 
thickly covered with pine forests, which pre- 
sent a rather somber contrast to the bright and 
smiling landscape of the opposite side, On a 
gentle eminence in the midst of this truly pas- 
toral scenery Aulestad, with its many buildings 
and outhouses, is conspicuous. 

Here, in the midst of the brave and sturdy 
folk whom Bjérnson loves so well, and sur- 
rounded by the characteristic scenery of his 
country which he has so vividly depicted, 
this true and noble son of the people feels 
himself at home. Aulestad was to me, indeed, 
the very “ Solbakken” I had dreamt of,— 
“that high spot in the large valley on which 
the sun shines from its rising to its setting.” I 
begin to look for “ Granliden ” on the opposite 
side of the valley under the shadow of the 
mountains, “ where they had Jess sun,” and 
whence young Thorbjérn gazed at the bright 
and sunny home of little Synnéve. I see the 
church, high up on the hill,— “as the peasant 
always thinks of it, on a high spot, lonely, 
peaceful, and sanctified,”— where ‘Thorbjérn 
first saw the fair-haired, smiling girl. I even 
begin to look for the two lovers among the 
groups of haymakers at work in the fields near 
the road. 

When Bjérnson in 1874 bought Aulestad, 
the dwelling-house was a large, two-storied 
building in the ordinary style of Norwegian 
farm-houses, but he soon transformed it into 
a comfortable and pleasant modern country- 
house. By the introduction of balconies in 
the upper story, and a spacious gallery or 
veranda around the ground floor of the house, 
the exterior in its bright white paint resembles 

* See an article entitled “ Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson,” 
by H. H. Boyesen, in this magazine for July, 1880. 
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somewhat the pleasant Swiss villas so common 
in the neighborhood of Norwegian towns. 

I am introduced, by and by, to the study 
of the master. It is situated in the second 
story in the south-western corner of the build 
ing, its windows overlooking that part of the 
valley. ‘The room is necessarily large and 
spacious, for Bjérnson often walks up and 
down when his busy brain is at work, while 
writing or talking. So when speaking in pub- 
lic, Bjérnson cannot confine himself behind a 
lecturer’s desk or table. ‘The walls of the study 
are of a somber green, enlivened by gilt edg- 
ing and by a few oil-paintings and photographs. 
One of these is a portrait of the poet’s father, 
in the peculiar dress of a Norwegian clergy- 
man,—a fine face, full of character and vigor. 
Between the two windows opposite the en- 
trance is a large bust of Goethe on a pedes- 
tal, and on the poet’s writing-table, to the left, 
are two antique marble busts. On the massive 
oak table at the right-hand side of the room 
were exhibited, at the time of my first visit to 
the study, the presents to the poet on this oc- 
casion of his jubilee, the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his first book. Among these were a 
chased silver inkstand, with a figure of Mi- 
nerva, and the inscription, “ With thanks from 
woman,” a drinking-horn of silver, from 
Swedish friends, and an antique jug with silver 
lid, once the property of Bjérnson’s great- 
great-grandmother, and now presented to him 
by some neighboring farmers. A couple of 
his friends at the university had sent him two 
fine polar-bear-skin rugs. The house was 
filled with flowers sent by his peasant friends, 
and on the oaken table lay heaps of letters 
and telegrams of congratulation from friends 
all over the world. Near the door is a mas 
sive and curiously made book-case, full of 
books and pamphlets. In this room have 
been written the poet’s later works, “ The 
King,” “ Magnhild,” “ Giuseppe Mansana,” 
“ Leonarda,” “The New System,” “ Dust,” 
etc. 
Through a pleasant anteroom, full of book- 
cases, pictures, and mirrors, I make my way to 
the hall below and enter the charming sitting- 
room, situated directly underneath the poet’s 
study, homelike and beautiful with its plants 
and pictures and portfolios of photographs. 
On the right-hand side of the door stands the 
piano, which has not been long silent during 
the visit of the eldest son, who possesses 4 
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fine voice and plays the piano with the prac- 
ticed hand of an accomplished musician. Be- 
yond the sitting-room is a dainty little white 
room or cabinet, full of books, busts, and pic- 
tures, where one can while away hours of re- 
tirement in communion with the master minds 
of the three northern nations. 

On passing through the hall, where I find 
portraits of literary and political celebrities on 
the walls, I enter the dining-room, a long 
room with oak-painted walls and furniture to 
match. At the end of the room is a handsome 
buffet, with cupboards full of valuable silver 
tankards, drinking-horns, cups, etc. The large 
dinner-table extends nearly the whole length 
of the room; and here the family and the 
guests, with the housekeeper and the manager 
of the farm, take their meals together in good 
old Norwegian style. 

The preparations for the jubilee to-day have 
been made in a large storehouse in the farm- 
yard behind. The lower part of this building 
has been transformed into a picturesque ban- 
queting-room. The walls and the roof are en- 
tirely clad with pine branches and gayly deco- 
rated with flags and flowers. Round the walls 
are placed oval red shields bearing in gilt let- 
ters the names of al] Bjérnson’s works, from 
“ Synnéve Solbakken ” to his laststory,“ Dust.” 
Extensive preparations are still going on for 
the afternoon’s feast. 

It is now about noon, and someof the guests 
are beginning to arrive. Flags are flying from 
the tall masts around the farm-yard,— the flags 
of the three Scandinavian countries and that 
of the United States, the latter a present from 
a friend in America. Smaller flags are placed 
at short distances along the veranda round 
the house, which is hung with festoons of foli- 
age and flowers; and it is plain to see that 
there is high festival to-day at Aulestad. 

It is no doubt fortunate that the poet should 
be able to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his first and beautiful creation, the 
sweet “ Synnéve,” in the very heart of the 
country, and among the people whom he has 
so truly depicted in his books. Here, far away 
from the bustle and conventionalities of town, 
this truly national poet, still in the prime oflife, 
can now receive the congratulations of his 
countrymen in a manner congenial both to 
himself and to them. Little could the young, 
striving author, who in 1857 was penning 
“Synnéve Solbakken ” at Copenhagen under 
anything but promising circumstances, dream 
that this, the beloved child of his imagination, 
would thus celebrate her twenty-fifth birthday! 
And what has not passed in these years ? The 
unknown author, in his very first attempt, 
struck a chord in the heart of the people which 
gave a new impulse to the national life that 


was dawning on Norway. The poet became 
a patriot; he thrills the minds of his country- 
men as he speaks to them of their duty to 
themselves and their country, and stirs up the 
old independent spirit of the Norsemen. The 
part he has taken in the political struggle be- 
tween the King and the Norwegian people 
has been most important ; and the future his- 
torian will no doubt inscribe the name of the 
bard in the honorable place which it deserves 
on the list of champions in his country’s 
rights. The Norwegian people of to-day ap- 
preciate his labors. They have not sung his 
songs in vain; they understand him; and on 
a day like this it is no wonder that enthusiasm 
runs high, not only at Aulestad, but all over 
the country. 

It is a sight to be remembered to see the 
fine, healthy-looking, well-dressed peasantry, 
from the wealthy farmer to the humble cot- 
tager, with their wives and grown-up sons and 
daughters, arriving at the farm, and to see 
the hearty reception given to all by Bjérnson 
and his wife. The farm-yard is nearly full of 
guests. Among the last arrivals is the respected 
pastor of the parish, who, in spite of the differ- 
ence of opinion on religious matters between 
himself and Bjérnson, will not be debarred 
from paying this homage to the gifted son of 
his country on his jubilee-day. Kristofer Jan- 
son, another popular poet, and Bjérnson’s near 
friend and neighbor, who is on the point of 
starting for America, is also here; the two 
local members of the Storthing and other 
leading men in the parish have arrived. 

There is now a stir at the door at the rear 
of the house ; a procession, headed by Bjérn- 
son and his mother, moves across the lawn to 
the banqueting-room. As soon as the princi- 
pal guests have entered and taken their seats, 
the crowd follow and make their way to the 
well-spread tables. The total absence of any 
distinction between the different classes is in- 
deed pleasant to witness. One might almost 
imagine oneself a thousand years back in the 
hall of one of the Jarls of old; the chieftain 
and his followers feasting in high style together 
And have we not before us here as fine a 
representative of the old Norseman as we could 
wish ? The fine, broad-shouldered figure of 
the hero of the day, with the noble head and 
the lion’s mane, looks every inch a Jarl; 
and as we gaze round at the faces of the sturdy 
peasants, there is no mistaking these, the 
descendants of the hardy Norsemen. 

The speeches are opened by Kristofer Jan- 
son, who is glad of the opportunity to offer 
Bjérnson his thanks and last farewell, before 
leaving Gausdal. Janson dwells especially 
upon the progress, the development of Bjérn- 
son’s genius during the twenty-five years that 
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have passed, and remarks that the minds of 
the Norwegian people have grown with him. 
They all love “ Synnéve”, but they love and 
value no less Bjérnson’s later works, “ The 
King,” “ The New System,” and his political 
speeches, Janson also dwells upon the impor- 
tance of his political work. “ Many understand 
you now, but the day will come when the 
whole of the people will understand you, be- 
cause the Norwegian people are learning to 
understand a full-grown, a dauntless champion 
of liberty.” Janson concludes with thus ad- 
dressing Bjérnson: “ We thank you for you 
songs, we thank you for your life, we thank 
you because you have lived even better than 
you have sung.” Bjérnson’s health is then 
drunk with the greatest enthusiasm. 

The speeches that follow are principally 
greetings from the sister countries, the Swed- 
ish and Danish guests speaking as warmly of 
Bjérnson and his works as the poet’s own 
countrymen. A number of songs, written es- 
pecially for the occasion, are sung after the 
different speeches. Many of the telegrams 
from absent friends and admirers, including 
the poet Henrik Ibsen, are read amidst great 
applause. Even from so far as Minneapolis 
and Madison, in America, have friends tele- 
graphed their congratulations. Janson also 
reads a poem of his own composition, which 
accompanies a purse of golden coins from 
friends in Bergen. 

Bjérnson then rises, and with deep emotion 
thanks all the company for the many proofs of 
friendship and affection that he has received 
this day. He assures them that the same mo- 
tives, the same love of his country and of the 
people which prompted him to write “ Synnéve 
Solbakken,” have also prompted him in all his 
later work, referring especially to the stand he 
has taken in political and religious contro- 
versies. 

Ample justice having been done to the truly 
Norwegian dinner, the guests adjourn to the 
lawn outside or to the veranda and other 
available seats around the house. Coffee and 
cigars are served, and the rest of the evening 
is spent in pleasant converse. The guests be- 
gin to take their departure, and as I am lean- 
ing over the balustrade of the veranda and 
follow their retreating figures down to the 
road in the mystic light of the northern sum- 
mer night, I feel that I have “ lived a day” 
with men and women who, whatever their 
station in society may be, help to make his- 
tory and to elevate the life ofa nation. 

Next day the town guests and some of 
Bjérnson’s special friends from the neighboring 
farms meet again round the festive board of 
our host. I am sitting opposite the poet 
Drachmann, and notice that from time to time, 
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in the midst of the hubbub of loud and merry 
voices, himself taking no little share in it, he 
is jotting down a line ortwo on a scrap of pa- 
per. Presently he rises, and asking permission 
to bid farewell to Aulestad, which he regrets he 
is obliged to leave so soon, he reads a poem, 
the composition of which I had seen him, 
across the table, “ putting together” under 
the distracting conditions referred to. I 
believe he writes poetry as humbler mortals 
scribble off a friendly note. In the evening 
some of the guests take their departure to 
be in time for the steamer from Lillehammer 
next morning, while some remain a few days 
longer. 

Bjérnson is an early riser. He and his 
wife are generally found at the breakfast-table 
at six o’clock in the morning. The other 
members of the family do not make their ap- 
pearance till one or two hours later, while for 
guests the breakfast-table is laid up to ten 
o'clock. After breakfast Bjérnson is generally 
found in the anteroom upstairs, reading his 
letters and newspapers. The mails are deliv- 
ered here early in the morning, and the poet 
himself is the first to examine them and scan 
the papers, eager to learn the latest news from 
the great world beyond his peaceful valley. 
Often in the morning, when I have descended 
from my little room for an early stroll, have 
I found Bjérnson with a newspaper in his 
outstretched arms, while a hearty, ringing laugh 
or a loud outburst of admiration announces 
the pleasure he feels at hearing of some vic- 
tory of the Liberal party in his country or of 
the success of any progressive movement 
abroad. As soon as Bjérnson has finished 
reading, he usually, in fine weather, takes a 
stroll round his farm or spends some time in 
conversation with any casual guest. He then 
goes to his study, and there he remains hard 
at work the greater part of the forenoon. 
His wife is, as far as I could understand, the 
only privileged intruder at this time. 

Towards noon Bjérnson prepares to go to 
his bath. “ Come, and I will show you the 
finest shower-bath in the world,” he says, and 
slings a towel across his shoulder, and off we 
start. We pass through a field and enter a 
copse, where we soon hear the roar of rushing 
water. We descend by a path through the 
underwood, and emerge suddenly upon a 
small river, full of rapids and miniature water- 
falls. We walk along the bank a short distance 
till we come to a most picturesque spot, a 
mountain glen, in fact, through which the 
river rushes wildly between the bowlders and 
monster stones that impede its course. Right 
in front of me I behold with awe the “shower- 
bath” of which I had heard. From some 
distance above a volume of water has been 
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erected here with strong handrails around . 
it. A part of the water has, of course, in 
its descent, been transformed into spray, 
but the main body of it falls with a deafen 
ing roar on the platform below. ‘Towards 
this platform I soon discern the nude her- 
culean figure of the poet making his way 
along the plank-laid gangway that leads 
from the rustic dressing-room in a shady 
nook to the platform. He steps under the 
waterfall, and, seizing the handrail with 
both hands, turns his back to the foaming 
current, which wildly and angrily rebounds 
from his unflinching figure, sending the 
spray and splash in all directions. It is 
a shower-bath with a vengeance, and no 
led through a conduit supported on lofty spars, doubt “ unrivaled in the world,” suited only to 
discharging itself at a considerable height just hardy constitutions and strong nerves The 
above a wooden platform which has been’ force of falling waters is enough to wash any 
Vow. XXXIT.—110. 
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commonplace mortal away into the shallow 
pool below the platform, where an ordinary 
bath can be enjoyed undisturbed. ‘To a na- 
ture like that of our poet, this daily bath in 
the cool mountain waters must be highly 
congenial and invigorating. Bjérnson’s health 
is remarkably sound and strong, and he does 
everything topreserveit. Hehasentirely given 
up smoking, and is almost a total abstainer. 
Since his visit to America, where he was 
struck with the constant absence of wines and 
spirits from the dinner-tables of the upper 
classes, he only on very rare occasions par- 
takes of any alcoholic beverage. 

After dinner Bjérnson takes half an hour's 
nap; and during the warm summer days 
everybody seems to follow his example. On 
fine days the members of the family and their 
guests assemble after the short siesta for the 
afternoon coffee at a large table in a shady 
corner at the back of the house, where a lively 
conversation is kept up for some time, Bjérn- 
son himself joining heartily in it. Round this 
table all the burning questions of the day, 
political, social, and religious, have been de- 
bated with that fire and enthusiasm which is 
a characteristic trait of all the members of the 
poet’s family. Bjérnson cannot, as a rule, while 
engaged in any conversation or discussion, 
sit long quiet: he will rise from the table, and, 
putting his hands in his pockets, will pace 
backwards and forwards, keeping up mean- 
while a running fire of talk and repartee, and 
stopping now and then in front of the person 
with whom he is discussing, when there is 
anything he is specially anxious to impress 
upon his hearers. Suddenly breaking off in the 
midst of his talk, he will take a run across the 
lawn with his youngest daughter, and after a 
merry romp with her on the grass will return 
and resume the conversation. Later on in 
the afternoon he will frequently take a long 
walk round his grounds and see to the servants 
and laborers at work on different parts of the 
estate. Bjérnson has a kind, encouraging word 
for all, showing a sincere interest in his peo- 
ple’s domestic affairs. In the haymaking time 
he often joins the haymakers, and with a light 
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rake of American fashion will do wonderful 
work among them. I remember especially 
one day, when his people were busy getting 
in the last loads of hay, and the sky suddenly 
became overcast, how Bjérnson, after having 
pressed the whole household into field ser- 
vice,—his sons, daughters, cook, servant 
maids, and a couple of guests,— started off at 
the head of the “ rescue party” tothe hay-field. 
Load after load was filled by the merry gang 
and carted up to the farm; the rain, however, 
overtook them before the last loads were in, 
and the party returned drenched to the skin, 
while Bjérnson was as proud as if he had won 
some literary or political victory. 

One great ambition of Bjérnson’s life has 
been to improve the conditions of the Nor- 
wegian tenantry (//usmend). No doubt the 
cottiers, since the passing of the //usmands/ov 
of 1851, are, as far as the terms and character 
of their leases are concerned, as well off as 
the tenantry in any country of Europe. Still, 
Bjérnson thinks the legislature should goa 
step further to improve their condition, and 
especially to assist them in becoming the free- 
hold owners of the soil. As the landlords 
can scarcely be expected to makea gift of the 
land totheir tenants, some scheme would have 
to be worked out by which the tenant might, 
in a certain number of years, pay off the sum 
agreed upon for its price. At the present 
time the tenantry are, as a rule, unable to 
save up any money, as they have little oppor- 
tunity of earning anything beyond the amount 
necessary for their daily wants, and very little 
ready money passes through their hands. 
The rent and any corn and fodder the tenant 
may buy of his landlord are generally paid for 
in manual labor by the tenant or his family. 
The tenant himself is by his contract bound 
to work four or five days in the week for the 
landlord, at a very low wage; but it is generally 
only in the busy seasons of the year, especially 
in the spring and autumn, that the landlord 
avails himself of so much of the tenant’s time. 
The tenant has, however, his own ground to 
cultivate, and there is consequently little time 
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or opportunity left for him to earn anything by 
extra employment, unless, indeed, he be an ex- 
pert in some handicraft. ‘The lease is always 
for the natural life of the tenant and his wile, 
and at their death it is, as a rule, renewed by 
one of the children. For any improvements 
made by the tenant compensation is secured 
bylaw incase of the tenant’sleaving. Assoon as 
Bjérnson became a landlord he set to making 
what improvements he could. The houses of 
his tenants were his first care. He has now re- 
built some of these, and I was pleasantly sur- 
prised at their appearance. Instead of the 
small, dark, and badly ventilated rooms which 
one is accustomed to see in 
the tenants’ cottages, I found 
spacious, airy, and pleasant 
dwellings, with large win- 
dows, large comfortable fire- 
places, and every sign ofcom- 
fort and cleanliness. ‘To his 
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which he may be engaged, or he reads some 
of the national folk and fairy tales, or some 
new popular book. As a reader or orator 
Bjérnson has scarcely an equal. Gifted with 
a wonderfully melodious voice, which he 
knows how to modulate with the skill of an 
experienced actor, he fairly enthralls his audi 
ence, and when at any point his subject rouses 


him to a passion of fervor, it is like a burst of 


thunder in the room, his powerful voice filling 
the whole apartment and electrifying his hear- 
ers, as that of no other speaker I have heard. 

On other evenings we settle down in one 
or more groups on the veranda, enjoying the 
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tenantry Bjérnson is not so much the landlord 
as the friend. As I have already observed, he 
takes a great interest in all their affairs, and has 
a kind, attentive ear for their sorrows and joys. 

Bjérnson generally resumes work in the 
afternoon, and keeps close at it in his study 
till the evening meal is announced, after which 
he gives himself up entirely to his family and 
friends. If the weather is unfavorable out-of- 
doors, they gather in a pleasant circle in the 
cozy sitting-room, listening to the songs of 
Schumann and Schubert, or to some delight- 
ful ballads from southern climes, which the 
eldest son has brought home with him; or the 
room resounds with the mighty tones of Wag- 
ner’s masterpieces. Wagner is, by the by, a 
great favorite at Aulestad. Sometimes Bjérn- 
son reads aloud passages of any work on 


soft, balmy air and a quiet chat, while some’ 


light refreshments are handed round. It is 
pleasant to look back upon some of those de- 
lightful evenings on the veranda. Before us 
lies the immense valley, bathed in the be iuti- 
ful mystic twilight of the North, while borne 


to us on the wings of the evening breez 
comes the murmur of the distant Gausa, min 
gled with the lowing of the cows and_ the 


tinkling of their bells from the fields below th 
farmstead. An air of peace and comfort rest 
over the whole landscape; nature 1s going to 
sleep; the conversation on the veranda dies 
away; all seem impressed by th: grandeur 
of the scene and give themselves up to quiet 
meditation and enjoyment. Iiappy valley, 


happy people! worthy of a poet's home ! 


/7. a Brekstad. 
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TEMPLE RELIEF DISCOVERED BY THE EXPEDITION 


AMERICAN EXPLORERS IN ASSOS. 


N the autumn of 1879 two young American 

architects, Mr. J. I. Clarke and Mr. F. 
H. Bacon, after a month’s work in the British 
Museum, set out from London in a twenty-foot 
sail-boat, crossed the Channel, and ascended 
the Rhine, on their way to study among the 
Greek islands the inedited remains of the 
Doric order. After a winter in Munich they 
descended the Danube, their boat having been 
brought overland from Mayence to Ratisbon, 
and in due time emerged from the Euxine upon 
Constantinople, to the surprise of the Turks, 
flying the American flag from their masthead. 
The first fruit of this little expedition was a 
paper by Mr. Clarke entitled “ Archxological 
Notes on Greek Shores,” printed by the Ar- 
cheological Institute of America in the spring 
of 1880. In this paper attention was called 
to the site of the ancient city of Assos, on the 








southern shore of the ‘Troad, as a fruitful 
field for study, a thorough examination of the 
city walls and other monuments still above 
ground promising valuable results, quite in- 
dependently of anything that might be brought 
to light by excavation. Stimulated by these 
representations, the Institute, in the spring of 
1881, sent out to the A°gean a small but well- 
equipped expedition, consisting of six or eight 
carefully selected young men, of whom Mr. 
Clarke and Mr. Bacon were the chief, and 
were, indeed, the only ones who remained on 
the spot through the three summers consumed 
in the work. The results attained far exceeded 
in magnitude and importance the modest ex- 
pectations with which this enterprise was un- 
dertaken. Besides throwing much light upon 
disputed questions of chronology and upon 
methods of construction in both sacred and 
military architecture, the excavations under- 
taken revealed the most complete collection 
of secular Greek buildings as yet discovered. 
The full report of their work, now in prepara- 
tion, promises to be one of the most important 
contributions yet made to our knowledge of the 
municipal life as well as of the civic architecture 
of the Greeks. Meanwhile here is presented, 
from Mr. Bacon’s pen and pencil, an outline of 
these achievements. 
IV. R. Ware. 


You say, “Tell me something about Assos, 
and the life and work there.” It is difficult 
to put on paper the sea, sky, and sunshine, 
the rugged acropolis rising steep from the 
water, its top formerly crowned with the tem- 
ple of Athena, “our patron and virgin god- 
dess,” as the citizens called her. From the 
temple there was a fine view of sea and land. 
Across the strait, seven miles distant, lies 
Mytilene, truly a “noble and a pleasant isl- 
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and,” and Mount Lepethymnos is immediately 
opposite, its shadowed ravines looking invit- 
ingly cool from our sun-beaten hill. At the 
extreme west of Mytilene is seen the acropolis 
of ancient Methymna, the present town of 
Molivo, witha Turkish fortress above it, whence 
soon will issue the puff of white smoke from 
the sunset gun, so eagerly watched for by the 
Turks upon pur acropolis; for it is Ramazan, 
and not a drop of water or morsel of food 
enters the mouth of the faithful from sunrise 
till sunset. 

Behind Lepethymnos, a little to the east, is 
the bare sugar-loaf of the Lesbian Olympus, 
the highest mountain in Mytilene, showing the 
fitness of things in appearing where it does, 
for the meridian from the temple stylobate 
runs through the center of the peak. 

‘Turn about and look over the valley of the 
river and the plain, spread out like a map. 
The river is the ancient Satnioeis, which here 
reaches to within half a mile of the sea; but 
it is unable to get through this rocky barrier, 
and is compelled to flow on for twenty miles 
more before it can empty its waters into the 
AE gean. 

rhe plain is cut up into little cultivated 
fields, which change as the months go by from 
green and the cuckoo’s cry in spring to the 
yellow grain and the grating of the locust. 

Immediately beneath, on the north side of 
the acropolis, are the rickety stone houses 
of the present Turkish village Behram. At 
midday everything is asleep, but toward sun- 
set begin to rise curls of smoke from the 
chimneys, the women come out of their houses 
and chatter as they prepare the evening meal, 
and the voices of the children are wafted up 
as they squabble and play. A little girl comes 
through a breach in the ancient city wall and 
belabors her donkey up the old stone-paved 
road. She has been to the river for water, 
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DISCOVERED, ASSOS 


which is slung in large earthen jars across the 
donkey’s back. Off to the east rises Mount 
Ida, its top colored with purple sunset. 
There is a commotion far below us, and 
a tinkling of goat-bells and barking of dogs 
show that some one is shutting up his flocks 
for the night, for hyenas and vagabond jack- 
als are about. The orchestra of the ancient 
theater is the fold. A sedate white-turbaned 
Turk comes out on a housetop slowly rolling 
a cigarette, then shades his eyes and looks 
toward Molivo, ‘The last edge of the sun sinks 
into the sea, a few anxious moments and puff 
goes the white smoke, down drops the ‘Turk 
on his mat toward Mecca, while a few more 
lax individuals skip their prayers and squat 
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with their hungry families around the savory 
pilaf. Mashallah! what a change the cen- 
turies have brought! Assos was one of the 
many cities with which the coast of Asia Mi- 
nor was lined, but never having been of much 
political importance, it sunk with the decline 
of Greek and Roman civilization, and its site 
and existence were almost forgotten. Our 
work restores a perfect picture of life in a pro- 
vincial Greek town, 

Along the narrow paved streets that ran 
around the sides of the acropolis were the 
dwellings and public buildings, placed in pic- 
turesque relation to each other, the whole in- 
closed by massive fortification walls. Outside 
was the street of tombs, a line of sarcophagi 
and monuments reaching to the river, over 
which was a stone bridge leading to the cul 
tivated fields beyond where still grows the 
wheat once so celebrated. 

The acropolis itself is the crater of an ex 
tinct volcano, and consists of a gray rock with 
here and there a mass of conglomerate show- 
ing the effect of the ancient fires. ‘The sides 
of the hill are cut and worn into terraces on 
which stood the buildings of the city, tier ris- 
ing above tier. 

High above all was the temple of Athena, 
which formed here, like the Parthenon in 
Athens, a quiet sanctuary far removed from 
the bustle in the city below. Its pavement is 
nearly eight hundred feet above the sea-level, 
and so steep is the ascent that from the edge 
of the cliff one can look into the holds of the 
small vessels clustered in the port below. 

Of the temple not one column or stone of 
the superstructure remains in position, and 
before the excavations nothing on the surface 
indicated its whereabouts, excepting the many 
capitals, triglyphs, cornice-blocks, etc., strewn 
about. But the first pit we sunk struck the 
stylobate, and soon the entire pavement was 
laid bare. It was carefully swept and washed, 
and then traces of the columns and walls be 
came plainly visible, the places where they 
had stood being less weathered than the ex- 
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Nicaea 
PRESENT CONDITION 
OF EAST END OF 

THE STOA. 
posed surfaces. 

At many points 
on the floor are 
cutsandscratch- 
es made by the 
ancient builders 
to guide the set 
ting of walls and 
columns. Inthe 
center are re- 
mains of a mar- 
ble mosaic, a 
part of the orig- 
inal pavement. 

‘The acropolis 
must have been 
inhabited long after the destruction of the 
temple, as is seen by the Byzantine and medi 
zval fortification wall, and the large accumu- 
lation of débris upon the top, which on this 
wind-swept site could be due only to human 
occupation, ‘The earth we turned up was full 
of bones, ashes, boars’ teeth, and other refuse, 
and medizval walls were found built on the 
very floor of the temple. 

Probably in the middle ages, when the seas 
were infested with pirates, the few remaining 
inhabitants withdrew to the citadel and there 
lived secure from attack, occasionally ventur 
ing down to the port or cultivating their fields. 
While the ancient city crumbled and grass 
grew in the streets, the winter rains, year by 
year, washed down masses of earth, effacing 
gradually the lines of the terraces and filling 
up the hollows. 

South of the temple was a mediaeval wall 
faced outside with a row of capitals placed 
on edge. This we tore down, and found in it 
many fragments of temple-blocks and several 
pieces of the famous sculptured architrave. 
On one is represented a bowman pursuing 
centaurs. ‘These have human fore-legs, a pe 
culiarity of which this is the most considerable 
example known. ‘These bass-reliefs had often 
been noticed by early travelers, and in 1838 the 
French government, having obtained them as 
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a gift from the Sultan, removed to Paris eleven 
of the sculptured blocks which were found 
lying on the surface. Our excavations have 
brought to light eight additional pieces. 

The architrave-blocks were easily recog- 
nized on account of their peculiar shape. 
Some were sculptured and some plain, and 
the thought of finding a new relief caused our 
hearts to beat faster as we dug around the 
buried stone. When at last it was pried over 
and the dirt brushed off, the workmen gath- 
ered around, pleased as children to have 
found something. It is a gala day when these 
stones are brought down to the port. We have 
a drag, shod with iron, upon which the blocks 
are bound, a long rope is attached, the entire 
gang catch hold, and with much yelling, 
scrambling, and shouting of orders, the block 
is soon down below, and the panting workmen 
sit around in the shade and drink coffee at 
the expedition’s expense. 

From the cliff south of the temple you can 
look down into the Agora or ancient market 
place, and there is a shady shelf of rock where 
one may sit and trace out the lines of the 
ancient streets. Now that the pavement at 
the east end of the stoa is laid bare, one gets a 
better idea of the old market-place, formerly 
all paved, and on such hot days as these no 
doubt now and then sprinkled with water 
from the reservoir. The day is cloudless. The 
pavement glistens in the sunlight. Your eyes 
blink. 


A murmur comes up from the market-place, 
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and you look over the red-tiled roof of the 
stoa into the little square. 

A herald orders the old market women to 
clear away their cabbage-leaves and melon 
rinds, and then darts after two small boys 
who have been racing up and down the long 
corridor of the Stoa, to the great disturbance 
of a knot of politicians gathered about the 
columns of the eastern entrance. Some coun- 
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trymenare loitering through 
the cool portico, gazing at 
the battle-scenes painted 
on the wall. 

In the alcoves of the 
second story are the scribes 
and money-lenders at their 
little tables. A water-ven- 
der with his donkey comes 
through the archway near 
the heralds’ office with water 
from the river carried in two 
large, dripping jars, their 
mouths stopped with green 
leaves from the bushes that 
grow by the Satnioeis. 

Yonder dusty artisan is 
a master mason, coming 
with tablets and rule to 
take the measure for the 
new roof-tiles of the baths. 
There is a stone standard 
for such tiles set up in the 
Agora by the city fathers. 

There, out of the Bouleu- 
terion, comes the Roman 
governor; the politicians 
stop talking,and one ortwo 
of the demagogues slink 
back into the shadow of the 
columns, as he mounts his 
horse andrattles out through 
the square. 

In the Heroén at the 
west end of the baths sleep 
the three heroes Kallis- 
thenes, Aristias, and Kallis 
thenes, with their names 
and the thanks of the city 
cut on the marble lintel of 
their tiny temple. 

A sleek citizen comes out 
of the baths, clad in fresh 
robes, and, stopping a mo- 
ment to read the theater 
placard posted up at the 
entrance, mounts his mule 
and trots off to his country- 
house down on the point. 

Then a swell from Per- 
gamon, visiting his Assos 
relatives, comes sauntering 
along with a couple of his 
provincial cousins, gazes 
about with a d/asé air, and 
when they point out the 
lions of the city, he tells 
them that if they wish to 
see something really fine 
they must come to Perga 
mon and see the altar. “ In 
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MARBLE 


Pergamon, you know, we use Ionic or Co- 
rinthian; your plain Doric, such as you have 
here, isn’t fit for this civilized age.” 

A locust whirs in your face, and you start 
up to see the sun nearing the hills, the red- 
tiled roofs vanish, and you have been asleep. 
But it isn’t quite all a dream ; for there are the 
columns and the outline of the Stoa; there is 
the rear wall laid bare and showing the rough 
surface to which the painted stucco was at- 
tached; there, about the Bouleuterion, are 
the overturned pedestals on which stood the 
marble slabs inscribed with decrees ; and there 
is the ancient rostrum from which the orators 
and demagogues harangued the people as- 
sembled in the square. 

In the Herodn are still the sarcophagi of the 
three heroes, their bones long since scattered, 
but their names still legible on the broken 
epistyle lying in front. What they did we 
know not, but, whatever it was, it secured 
them this distinction of burial within the city 
walls. At the entrance of their tomb are 
traces of the iron gratings that stood between 
the marble columns, and in the vestibule 
against the wall there is the foundation of a 
tablet upon which, no doubt, were inscribed 
the deeds of the three occupants. 

On a slope south of the plateau lies a 
stone block, broken in two, with the legal 
shapes of different tiles cut on it for standards. 

The stoa, or public portico, is three hun- 
dred and twenty-seven feet long, and was 
two stories high. In the rear wall can still be 
seen the holes for the heavy wooden beams 
of the second floor. We have found enough 
fragments to make its restoration certain, and 
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probably no Greek building of the kind was 
ever so completely and satisfactorily recov- 
ered. It formed a shelter from the rain and 
sun, and, being in the public square, was the 
general place of resort for the merchants and 
business men of the city as well as for others. 

An interesting passage in Strabo illustrates 
this use of the stoa in the life of the Greeks, 
and also the fact that all jokes are old. In 
speaking of Cyme, a city fifty miles south of 
Assos, he says: 


“ And another story is that they borrowed the money 
to build their stoa, and, not paying up on the appointed 
day, were shut out from the promenade. But when it 
rained, the money-lenders, Pe very shame, sent out 
the crier to bid them come under, and as the crier 
made proclamation, ‘Come under the stoa, the story 
got abroad that the Cymzans didn’t know enough to 
go in when it rained, unless they were notified by 
the herald!” 


East of the Stoa is the Bouleuterion, or 
council-hall. In front of this building is the 
rostrum for public speakers, and near by are 
a number of pedestals and bases which for- 
merly supported statues. In excavating below 
the Bouleuterion we have found many frag- 
ments of marble inscriptions, and one most 
interesting bronze tablet, in a perfect state of 
preservation. On it was inscribed in Greek a 
decree of the people of Assos swearing alle- 
giance to the Roman Emperor Caligula, upon 
his accession to the throne in 37 A. D. 

Close at hand was found a fine marble 
head, probably from one of these statues. It 
was at the bottom of a cistern, along with 
broken water-jugs and different objects that 
had fallen in. 

In front of the Bouleuterion is a paved 
street leading out of the Agora to the princi- 
pal eastern gate of the city. We excavated this 
gateway, and in the threshold found, still in 
place, the iron sockets in which turned the 
pivots of the heavy gates. 

Some wecks were spent in excavating just. 
above the theater, in the hope of finding here 
also fragments of statues or inscriptions which 
might have been thrown over from the Agora 
and covered by the débris. But nothing of 
any value came to light. The place proved 
to have been occupied by dwellings during 
the middle ages, and an interesting group of 
these buildings was laid bare, planned on the 
ancient model, with a court or atrium and 
rooms opening upon it. 

Farther in, next to the ledge, which here 
rose perpendicularly to the plateau above, we 
discovered a very ancient mosaic pavement, 
with a pattern of two griffins facing each 
other. This may have been in some official 
building, for these .griffins are identical in char- 
acter with those represented on the coins of 
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the city and with the sphinxes on the temple. 
‘These creatures were evidently the Assos coat 
of arms. A little farther westward was un- 
earthed another mosaic, of later date but still 
of Greek workmanship. On each side are two 
winged Victories with offerings, while the 
center, somewhat broken, seems to represent a 
sale of Cupids,a subject often found in Greek 
and Roman frescoes and mosaics. 

The bath, just below the Agora, is one of 
the most interesting buildings of all. It is the 
only example of a Greek bath known, those 
in Pompeii and elsewhere being distinctively 
Roman. The final drawings of this building 
have not been made, but we have the mate 
rial for a complete restoration. The plan of 
the lower story is evident with its thirteen 
bath-chambers, each with its basin, cemented 
floor, and reservoir of water, and there are still 
in place remains of the marble casing. ‘There 
was probably a row of similar chambers in the 
second story, while the third story seems to 
have been an open portico, rising above the 
level of the plateau, into which the people 
walked from the level of the market-place 
above. 

In front of the baths is a paved street lead- 
ing down to the theater. As late as twenty or 
thirty years ago this theater was in an almost 
perfect state of preservation, but at the begin- 
ning of our excavations in 1881 nothing was 
visible but the outline of the scena and the 
hollow in the hill formed by the auditorium. 

The plan has, however, been now almost 
completely recovered. We ran trenches in 


every direction, laying bare the seats and 
galleries, and uncovering traces of a small 
marble colonnade that formerly supported the 
stage. ‘The seats were of the ordinary acrop- 
olis stone, and but little marble was found, the 
chief part having long since been burned in 
medizval lime-kilns. 

The gymnasium, between the market-place 
and the great gates, has been thoroughly 
investigated, but, owing to some Byzantine 
squatters who built alarge church and cloisters 
in the court, littke more than a part of the 
ancient plan has been recovered. ‘The Chris- 
tians utilized one side of the colonnade for 
one aisle of their church, and built a polygonal 
apse toward the east. The ancient entrance 
to the gymnasium was retained, and when 
laid bare and swept showed steps and thresh 
olds deeply worn by the feet of many cen- 
turies. In the nave of the church was an 
interesting mosaic pavement, made up of small 
bits of colored marble and terra cotta. ‘The 
church must have been of early date, and 
built before the ancient Greek traditions had 
quite died out. 

From the gymnasium leads a path to the 
large western gate of the city. This gateway 
and the adjoining fortification walls are splen- 
did specimens of Greek military engineering. 
‘Twenty years ago it wasalmost entire, but it was 
demolished by the Turks, and the stones were 
carried to Constantinople to help build docks. 

The two flanking towers still remain, one 
of them at nearly its original height. On the 
outside, near the top, are two projecting 
stones which once supported wooden masts, 
running up above the tower from which ban- 
ners floated on gala days. Sitting on the top 
of this tower one has a fine view of the street 
of tombs stretching away outside the walls 
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toward the river in the valley. It now looks 
like desolation itself, sarcophagi turned over 
from their pedestals, their sides smashed in, 
their covers broken and scattered about. ‘The 
cover of the largest and most ornamented sar- 
cophagus was found lying on the pavement 
just below it, together with the large stone altar 
which stood in front of it, on which are sculp- 
tured two serpents feeding from a sacrifice. 
This altar is undoubtedly a later addition, 
On feast days these altars and the tombs were 
decorated with offerings and garlands of flow 
ers. Many sarcophagi had i inst riptions cut on 
their sides. Nearly all were ornamented with 
carved wreaths or festoons, and had the con- 
ventional caput bovis on the corners. The 
tombs are such a collection of small, isolated 
ruins that until we had excavated them some- 
what and located them in a general survey, it 
was quite impossible to get any idea of their 
original disposition, It now appears that the 
general scheme embraced a long avenue or 
terrace, with monuments on either side, while 
below, on a lower level, was the main road 
leading off over the hills to Alexandria ‘Troas. 
The more ambitious monuments had exe- 
dras or seats in front, and on account of 
their fine situation and close proximity to the 
gate and main road, there is no doubt that 
the place was one of general resort. The 
Greeks did not make their death the cold, 
repellent thing of to-day ; their burial-places 
were not our formal tracts inclosed by chilly 
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TOMB OF PUBLIUS VARIUS, 


iron gratings and visited only of a Sunday. 
But death was made a part of their every- 
day life; lovers wandered beneath the trees, 
philosophers sat in the exedra and discussed 
immortality, the little children took first steps 
in spelling from the inscribed marbles, and 
the tired wayfarer went aside to the cool stone 
seats to rest, while the hurrying, busy feet 
tramped by over the paved road just below. 

At sunset the people must instinctively have 
gone out of the city toward these tombs, to 
catch the last glimpses of the sea and of 
Mytilene. Nature must have been the same 
then as it is to-day. The peak of Lepethymnos 
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opposite is still purple, though the stars are 
beginning to glow. The wind, which has blown 
steadily all day, ceases, the laborers come in 
from the grain-fields, the goat-bells tingle, and 
the shepherds are heard in the valley calling 
to their flocks. 

At this calm, still time of evening one can- 
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ded in the ground, each full of charred human 
bones. Some had covers of bronze; several 
were quite large, and contained with the ashes 
small earthen toy vessels. In another early 
form of sepulture the body was placed entire 
in a large earthen jar, which was then buried 
beneath the soil. 











THE TOMB OF PUBLIUS VARIUS RESTORED 


not help thinking of Homer’s lines, written 
of this very land, of ‘Troy, only thirty miles 
away : 

“ As when in heaven the stars about the moon 

Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 

And every height comes out and jutting peak 

And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 

Break open to their highest, and all the stars 

Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart, 


And eating hoary grain and pulse the steeds, 
Fixt by their cars, waited the golden dawn.” 
One day in a prospecting trench we came 
across a great many little earthen jars imbed- 











The ground thus used throvgh successive 
ages became full of graves, and later comers 
had difficulty in finding places not already 
occupied, Every available space was filled, 
late sarcophagi were set in the exedras, and 
many tombs were actually reappropriated. It 
seemed to be against their scruples to remove 
any buried jar or sarcophagus, and in several 
instances during our excavations we found 
buried sarcophagi around which a wall had 
been built for the foundations of a later tomb. 
But in one rather amusing instance the ancient 
builders, while digging for the foundations of 
the large ornamented sarcophagus already 
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PERSPECTIVE SHOWING CONSTRUCTION OF THE STOA 


mentioned, had evidently come across an an- 
cient burial-jar directly in their way. Their 
scruples forbade them to remove it entirely, 
but they didn’t hesitate to slice it in two, body 
inside and all; and in excavating about this 
tomb the other day we found half of the 
pithos, with its half skeleton in it; and here 
is a sketch of the way it looked. 

The largest tomb of all, that of Publius 
Varius, stood just outside the gate and faced 
down the principal avenue. We were for- 
tunate to recover this tomb completely. 
The exedra and vault still remained intact, 
while scattered all about lay the blocks of the 
pyramid which surmounted it, having doubt- 
less been pulled to pieces by barbarians in 
search of the iron clamps and dowels with 
which the blocks were fastened together. There 
was an accumulation of earth twelve feet in 
depth about this tomb. On top of this earth 
were found the carved marble pedestal and 
cap-stone of the pyramid, showing that the 
monument had been overthrown at a compar- 


atively late period. At the rear was found the 
fragment of a beautiful head belonging to the 
statue that formerly crowned the whole. 
Enough pieces of this statue were found to 
show that it was a personification of Demeter 
or perhaps Persephone. ‘The head is evidently 
the idealized portrait of some patrician lady, 
and is almost modern in its character. 

Some people in later times had reappro 
priated the Varius tomb—and had placed a 
sarcophagus in the exedra and another one 
inside the vault. ‘This latter occupant, know- 
ing the depravity of man, had set up a 
large slab of marble with an inscription cut 
in rough letters, calling down the wrath of the 
gods on any one who should dare to appro- 
priate Ais tomb or disturb 47s bones! 

Down next the paved road is the burial 
inclosure of the Larichos family, a large rect- 
angle in plan, open toward the street, and with 
seats around the three other sides. In it were 
found many buried sarcophagi containing hu- 
man bones, with small vases, corroded strigils, 
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and coins. In the inclosure were many over- 
turned pedestals or altars, inscribed with the 
names of different members of the family, most 








) 
r of them with the surname AAPIXOY. 
, Altogether, in different parts of the strect 
; of tombs, we found over a hundred buried 
sarcophagi with the lids still on. Many had 
been reopened in later times and other bodies 
1 placed in them. In some were remains of 
e five or six skeletons, one over the other, in as 
3 many layers! Most of the glass vessels and 
1 objects contained in them were in a bad 
t state of preservation, but in one of the sar- 
e cophagi we were lucky enough to find 
. nearly a dozen small terra-cotta figures in 
almost perfect condition. In another was 
1 found a beautiful little statuette of a horse 
be and rider, which still showed the color with 
h which it had been painted, the horse’s eyes, 
e mane, bridle, etc., being indicated by black 
* stripes. 





In our methods of work, both in excavating 
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the buildings in different parts of the city and 
in drawing out their plans, we have profited 
greatly by the experience gained by the 
Germans at Olympia and Pergamon, and 
have measured and drawn block of 
each of the buildings investigated. If any one 
quarrels with our restorations, we can now 
point to our portfolios and say, “ Restore it 
yourself We have carried on active opera 
tions during the summer only, thus revers 
ing the plan of the Germans at Olympia, who 
were able to work only during the winter. 
The winter in the Troad is cold and wet, and 
out-of-door work is well-nigh impossible. In 
December and January our trenches caved 
in and filled up as fast as we dug them, Of 
the material collected, much has not yet been 
worked up, and this letter can contain only a 
synopsis of what has been accomplished, many 
interesting points not being even mentioned. 
Our life in this- out-of-the-way place is one 
of rather hard fare, and every now and then 


every 


” 











THE TEMPLE STYLOBATE 


we have to take a run to Mytilene or Smyrna 
to freshen up and get something to eat. The 
expedition is housed at the port, in the upper 
part of a large grain magazine. Provisions 


( BIRD beneath the midnight sky! 
As on my lonely couch IL lie, 
I hear thee singing in the dark,— 
Why sing not |? 


No star-gleams meet thy wakeful eye; 

No fond mate answers to thy cry; 

No other voice, through all the dark, 
Makes sweet reply. 





NOCTURNE. 


Forgive, O Lord, the error of my ways! 
Then said the Just One: “Still hold fast thy trust; 
Ye both are saved with all your following host, 
Since each hath taught to all Love, Faith, and Praise.” 


are difficult to obtain, and there have been 
days of famine sometimes, and sometimes 
days of plenty, dull hours and bright ones. 
Among these last are the hours when our 
good Greek friend Hagi Christo comes up 
on our balcony of an evening to smoke and 
chat, or when we lie under the fig-trees in his 
little garden, with the corn rustling round 
about, and arrange our plans for the morrow. 

Our work is nearly over. ‘The temple-blocks 
lie all boxed on the shore ready for shipment, 
our portfolios are strapped, and we two, the 
last of the party, wait only to send off the 
cases of antiquities and then, as a farewell to 
the country, make our long-promised pilgrim- 
age to Mount Ida, and see the sun rise from 


its top. 
K. /1. Bacon. 


GOD'S JUDGMENT. 


2 theologians of differing creeds, 
Whose lives had been one noble, earnest strife 
To save each other’s soul from that dread wrath 
Reserved for sowers of all noxious seeds, 
Their ends ungained, passed from this mortal life, 
And entered heaven each by a different path. 


They met before the throne of God the Just. 
Cried each: “ And art “dow here? ‘Then I am lost. 


” 


Ernest Whitney. 


NOCTURNE, 


Yet never sky-lark soaring high 

Where sun-lit clouds rejoicing lie, 

Sang as thou singest in the dark, 
Not mute as I! 


O lone, sweet spirit! tell me why 

So far thy ringing love-notes fly, 

While other birds, hushed by the dark, 
Are mute as I? 


No prophecy of morn is nigh; 

Yet as the somber hours glide by, 
Bravely thou singest in the dark — 
Why sing not 1? 





Julia C. R. Dorr. 
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THE 


BRAHAM LINCOLN was the first 
£% American to reach the lonely height of 
immortal fame. 

Before him within the narrow compass of 
our history loom but two preéminent names : 
Columbus the discoverer, and Washington the 
founder,— the one an Italian seer, the other 
an English country gentleman. 

In a narrow sense, of course, Washington 
was American: he was born, lived, and died 
here; it was here he drew his sword and cut 
the petty, vexatious net which a stupid king 
had flung over us, and by his even, well-bal- 
anced, cool intelligence helped to guide us 
through national infancy. For all that he was 
English, and in his nature, habits, moral stand- 
ards, and social theories, in short, in all points 
which, aside from mere geographical position, 
make up a man, was as thoroughgoing a Brit- 
ish colonial gentleman as one could find any- 
where beneath the Union Jack. 

The genuine American of the Lincoln type 
came later, was the product of a new life, and 
departed very far from the Englishmen of 
colonial America. 

The United States cast off its European 
habits about the end of the last century, and 
began in earnest its Own proper career. 
From that day to this its whole history may 
be summed up as the subjugation of the con- 
tinent, the elaboration of democracy, and the 
rebellion. In all of these Abraham Lincoln 
bore a part. He was pioneer, legislator, and 
the supreme figure of the war. 

Not long before his birth there had sprung 
up over all inhabited parts of the United States 
a determination to grapple with the continen- 
tal serra incognita, to wrest it from barbarism, to 
dare its solitudes, to search in the great vacant 
spaces between the eastern fringe of civiliza- 
tion and the far Pacific for whatever of goodly 
land or other lure lay therein. The tortuous 
thread of every river was traced through pri- 
meval forests and across virgin plains. A gen- 
eral roaming search was instituted and urged 
on by passionate geographical curiosity, by 
honest cupidity, but above all by a dominat- 
ing resolve to found new homes where the 
conditions of nature were favorable to instant 
comfort and not too distant wealth. This 
great sweeping campaign against nature, this 
prodigious advance of a horde of home- 
makers, has been pushed since the dawn of 
the century, till now in its declining years the 
occupation of the continent is complete. With- 
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in the lifetime of Lincoln and since his death, 
forests and prairies, caions and rivers, moun- 
tains and plains have all been explored. 
Siberian Montana has been ransacked, Saha- 
ran Arizona has yielded up its last secrets, and 
even the blizzard has been tracked to its lair. 
Into every gorge the pioneer has gone to hunt 
anything worth having, and at last even the 
ice-armored crags have been stormed and 
scaled by those hammer-bearing sons of ‘Thor 
the geologists. 

We know our country, we have got it con- 
quered, we have bound jt with railroad iron, 
and seized upon every coigne of vantage. 

This vast ACT OF POSSESSION is far the most 
impressive feature of our history, and when its 
political and military and commercial achieve- 
ments sink back with the perspective of time 
and take their true places in the general picture 
of human life, there will be nothing about them 
so wonderful as the great Westward march of 
home-makers. 

Such another migration has not been seen 
since the dark beginnings of Old World tra- 
dition, when that primitive Aryan snail took 
thousands of years to crawl into Europe and 
make of himself even a German. 

It is true that the implements of modern 
civilization are tools of swiftness, that rail- 
ways and telegraphs dragged at the heels of 
the pioneers vastly hastened the filling up of 
the West, as needle-guns and rifled cannon 
have urged war to its present awful brevity. 
Yet with all due allowance for the accelera- 
tion of the nineteenth century, the conquering 
and peopling of a broad continent within the 
short span of a single century remains the 
most extraordinary feat in the annals of the * 
peaceful deeds of mankind. 

It is out of this great migration that the 
true, hardy American people have sprung; it 
was out of it that Lincoln came. 

The rabble millions that have had them- 
selves ferried over here to clutch for a share 
of American abundance, and who taint the 
pure air with odor of European degradation, 
are not numerous enough, thank God, to 
fatally dilute the strong new race. The sons 
of the pioneers are the true Americans; in the 
century’s struggle with nature they have gath- 
ered an Antzan strength, and, flushed with 
their victory over a savage continent, believe 
themselves the coming leaders of the world. 
Are there not signs that deep down in her 
secret consciousness Europe thinks so too ? 
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The very war of the Rebellion was but a 
quarrel in this business of Western home-mak- 
ing. In the midst of our career of land settle- 
ment we stopped short, flung down the axe 
and plow, and fought out the question whether 
these myriad new homes should be free or 
slave homes. The war was only a furious, 
dreadful interruption, and when it was done, 
on rolled the Westward tide again, as if noth- 
ing had happened. 

From the days of the Revolution, when 
Washington an English commoner vanquished 
George an English king, until the Rebellion, 
there was no display of heroic greatness, no 
passion hot enough to melt the refractory soul 
of the nation and pour it forth like lava from 
an angry crater. The war of ’12 was a mere 
episode. In that span of peaceful days there 
was no lack of noblest devotion to purpose; in- 
deed, the whole story of Western settlement is 
one long tale of struggle and privation, of cour- 
age and death. The fallen in this quasi-peace- 
ful campaign vastly outnumber the victims of 
war and count among them regiments of gen- 
tle women and defenseless children. Still the 
drama of life was never more than narrow and 
local ; it was a period full of the sounds of 
pioneering, whose echoes scarcely ever carried 
beyond the lines of township and county. 

Thus it is that the contemplation of Wash- 
ingtonand Lincoln is like gazing upon two far- 
separated mountains, with a broad fertile val- 
ley stretching between them. Yonder in the 
misty lowlands are a million undistinguishable 
homes, the faintly seen spires of God’s houses, 
smoke of toil and far reverberation of indus- 
tries; with nothing anywhere to pierce the 
earth mist and reach toward the blue. 

But up there in the clearer, finer air, the 
two star-neighboring giants wear upon their 
brows the white reflection of that universal 
and perpetual light which is true fame. Wash- 
ington stands upon the border line of English 
and American history. Lincoln looms up from 
the very heart of American life, a true and char- 
acteristic son of the men of the West. 

In claiming his preéminence as a great cen- 
tral figure of the war, there is no word orthought 
to disparage the goodly company of civil and 
military champions whose labor and valor were 
so closely linked together in the victory. For 
all of them we have our estimate of value; and 
each has received his fair division of the laurels. 
But for Lincoln there is a feeling of mystery 
and distance which is not to be explained 
by his short career and his early martyrdom; 
rather it has its origin in the consciousness 
that he was nearest to the hand of Divine 
Providence, and that the lips which uttered 
the Emancipation Proclamation and Gettys- 
burg Consecration spoke with the deep vibra- 





tion of a nature bowed and overcome by the 
great moral power which guides the destiny 
of the nation. 

It is of this man that we are to have a biog- 
raphy, not a jostling forward of uncontrollable 
conceit in so-called personal reminiscences, 
but a serious and full account of an unex- 
ampled life. 

Ah! how many things a biography may 
mean! Velasquez could paint a complete one 
of Philip IV. on a single square of canvas in 
an idle hour. With the icy courage of a vivi- 
secting naturalist, he gave you all there was 
of his weak, sensual patron, and cartloads of 
books do not throw another solitary ray on 
his character. A Boswell may crawl along at 
the heel of mediocrity and amuse whole gen- 
erations with his twaddle and tattle. Carlyle 
could scream his hero-worship in forced, fan- 
tastic phrase, and still leave you an utter 
stranger to his demi-god. 

As to Lincoln, what the world thirsts for is 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. From the hands of John George 
Nicolay and John Hay we shall have a// that. 

They were his devoted friends, his faithful 
secretaries, the custodians and students of his 
papers. Moreover, as will presently be seen, 
they have by life and acquirement types of 
mind which give us the promise of a thor- 
oughly good performance of their task. 

John George Nicolay was born in the 
village of Essingen, in Rhenish Bavaria. His 
parents emigrated to this country when he 
was a child; they lived for a while in Cincin- 
nati and then pushed on to Illinois. The 
elder Nicolay bought a farm in Pike County, 
and his son grew up there, acquiring in that 
beautiful country of forest and stream a strong 
love of rural life and field sports. 

John Hay was born in Indiana, October 8, 
1838 ; his father, a physician of standing and 
a type of the old-fashioned, high-minded pro- 
fessional gentleman; his mother, of a good 
Rhode Island family. His boyhood was passed 
in the West in the midst of all the political 
interest of the second stage of the business 
of community-making ; namely, that period 
when the thin picket line of pioneer villages 
was followed by the organization of great 
towns, and when all the initial steps of local 
self-government were of foremost interest. 

In the mean time slowly ripened the free- 
soil question, and thus these boys were forced 
into a far clearer knowledge of the structure 
of the civil and political institutions of their 
country and of impending issues than if they 
had grown up in an older State. 

In communities like the Indiana and Illinois 
of forty years ago, boys led no separate life, 
there was no specialized hot-house treatment 
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as if a boy were an orchid or other frail exotic 
to be glassed away from the rough air of man- 
hood; but they mingled with men, saw men’s 
work, to a certain degree shared it, and fed 
upon men’s books instead of the debilitating 
milk and water literature which is now given 
them. If in consequence manhood came a 
little prematurely, it did no harm, but much 
good in preparing young fellows for the early 
assumption of responsibility. Moreover it gave 
rise to those frank intimacies between men 
like Lincoln and youths like Nicolay and Hay. 

Like most educated Western boys, there- 
fore, they knew in detail the political life of 
which Lincoln was the outgrowth and the ex- 
pression; and, what is of as much value in 
the interest of Lincoln’s biography, they were 
equally familiar with the new type of manhood 
which was springing up about them. 

Nicolay had begun his English education 
at Cincinnati, and continued to attend such 
schools as were within his reach until he 
was about eighteen years of age, when he 
resolved to become a printer and entered 
the office of the “ Free Press” in Pittsfield. 
He soon became extremely expert in the busi- 
ness, and, not satisfied with knowing all there 
was to be learned in a country printing-office, 
he began to investigate the principle of the 
machinery employed, and at last invented a 
new form of press, for which he obtained a 
patent before he was nineteen years old. He 
next became associate editor, and it grew 
rapidly evident that there was not room enough 
for him in the office as a subordinate. Witha 
little assistance from friends whose confidence 
he had gained by his energy and capacity, he 
bought the paper, assuming with the light 
heart of youth the care of its direction and the 
burden of debt which its purchase entailed. 
He made a good newspaper of it, and paid his 
debts with punctuality ; but he felt no call to 
pass his life in Pittsfield, and when his friend 
O. M. Hatch was elected Secretary of State, he 
accepted his invitation to go to Springfield and 
take a position in his office. 

Hay, growing up on the western verge of the 
State, early appreciated the untrammeled, un- 
Grundied man of the Mississippi Basin. He 
was arrested by the sharp contrast of manner 
and thought and speech between these chil- 
dren of the soil and the gentlemen who were 
a survival of colonial and early republican 
times; he perceived with relish the rich indige- 
nous humor which blossomed out from the 
new human conditions, but never made the 
stupid, dull mistake of suspecting that because 
a man lacked the leather and prunella (for 
which there was little room in the wagon of 
the pioneer) he must lack also the generosity 
and honor of the gentleman. 
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It requires a certain amount of indepen- 
dence to be sure of moral qualities when 
found dissociated from their traditional accom- 
paniments. “ Is that man over there a gentle- 
man?” said a pretty countess in a London 
drawing-room. “It is hard to fancy it with 
such a degenerate-looking cravat-knot.” 

No one has learned the new American better 
than did Hay in his youth, and ever since he 
hasmanaged to keep the touch of comprehend- 
ing sympathy equally with the free and equal, 
spontaneous Westerner and the prisoner who 
contentedly paces the iron-barred cages of 
caste in London or Madrid. 

Hence there was no barrier of ignorance 
to prevent these men from understanding 
Lincoln. To them there was nothing baffling 
that this outgrowth of log-cabins and flat- 
boats should be full of tenderness and honor, 
nothing strange that the man of a quiet coun- 
try law practice should rise and crush Doug- 
las with lofty argument, and then lift the 
policy of the American Government from the 
mire of cowardly compromise to the firm, high 
ground of moral duty. 

Coming to Springfield in the early years 
of the life of the Republican party, Nicolay 
not only faithfully fulfilled his duties in the 
office of the Secretary of State, but he also 
made himself felt in the politics of Illinois. 
He wrote constantly for the Illinois and St. 
Louis papers; he did much of the work of 
the State and local Republican committees ; 
he frequently spoke at public meetings in 
Sangamon and the adjoining counties; he 
formed the acquaintance and gained the in- 
timate friendship of the prominent Repub- 
lican leaders of Illinois, and when, in the 
spring of 1860, Mr. Lincoln was nominated 
at Chicago, Mr. Nicolay was at once selected 
by him as the most discreet and competent 
person in his reach to assume the charge of 
his extensive correspondence. He acted in 
that capacity throughout that intensely ex- 
cited and eventful campaign, and it is worthy 
of remark that not a line written from Mr. 
Lincoln’s office from the nomination to the 
election gave the slightest embarrassment to 
the Republicans in any part of the country. 
Neither the President nor his secretary had 
had any special training in those fields where 
tact and discretion are supposed to be ac- 
quired; but there was an amount of good 
sense and sound judgment in the office which 
then, as thereafter, always proved equal to 
any demand. So perfect an understanding 
grew up during the campaign between Mr. 
Lincoln and his secretary, that after his elec- 
tion he determined to make the relation a 
permanent one, and the first nomination the 
President signed after his inauguration was 
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that of John G. Nicolay to be his official 
private secretary. 

His confidence was not misplaced; for 
four years Mr. Nicolay served him with the 
greatest devotion, ability, and judgment. He 
made no mistakes; he never put himself for- 
ward ; he did not magnify his office; he met 
the throng of place-seekers, of congressmen, 
of national and State officers, of cranks and 
inventors, who crowded the corridors of the 
White House,—all eager toimpress their views 
or their claims upon the attention of the Presi- 
dent,—with unfailing courtesy and patience, 
but with a reserve which promised nothing, and 
therefore gave no excuse for resentment when 
nothing was gained. Not only in Washing- 
ton was he useful to Mr. Lincoln. He was 
frequently sent on delicate and confidential 
errands to different parts of the country, and 
acted constantly as a medium of communica- 
tion between the President and prominent 
men of his party who lived away from the 
capital. 

By the time Hay was sixteen, besides these 
precious lessons of Western life, he had been 
grounded so well in the preliminary studies 
of a university course that he was able to go 
to Rhode Island, the early home of his mother, 
and enter the Sophomore class of Brown Uni- 
versity. There he remained three years, being 
graduated in the summer of 1858. 

After that he continued his studies (among 
them the law) in Springfield, Illinois, and 
was admitted to the bar in February, 1861. 

It was during this period that Lincoln 
formed for the young student that friendship 
which led him, when he entered the White 
House, to call Hay to his aid as assistant 
secretary, associating him in duty with Mr. 
Nicolay. 

At twenty-one years of age, after a quiet 
boyhood, and a few calm years of university 
and professional study, Hay was flung sud- 
denly into the dark vortex of the greatest 
modern struggle. The friend, the intimate 
of the President, living with him in the White 
House, sustaining, day after day, relations of 
the closest confidence, he saw the whole 
complex progress of events, and from the 
very force of position gained an accurate 
knowledge of the truth of that swiftly made 
history, free from the mixture of falsehood 
and distortion, which the public has too often 
and too credulously accepted. He knew from 
the lips of his chief the motives, estimates, and 
intentions of the man, and bore a share of that 
Atlas-load of desperate perplexity and incal- 
culablecare which rested with crushing weight 
on the shoulders of Lincoln. Not only in 
Washington, by the side of the President, did 
he do service, but for a time was called to 


active military duty in the field, where, as 
assistant adjutant-general on the staffs of Gen- 
erals Hunter and Gilmore, he rendered that 
“faithful and meritorious service” for which 
the brevets of lieutenant-colonel and colonel 
were bestowed. Early in 1864 he was re- 
called to the White House as aid-de-camp to 
the President, and remained on duty to the 
end. He watched by the martyr’s death-bed, 
heard the last respiration, and saw the lamp 
of life dim and die. 

The war was over. Lincoln’s wise and 
generous character had disappeared from the 
stage. The nation and its people went out 
as from some black tragedy into the sunlight 
of every day, and resumed a suspended life. 

The two secretaries, with their clear, well- 
balanced observation, had watched the whole 
vast drama from behind the scenes, and more 
than all else they had beheld the great man, 
by the might and majesty of sincere convic- 
tion, and by faith in Divine Providence, rise 
and grow with the hour into giant stature. 

The country lived and laughed again. 
Every one went his way. Nicolay and Hay 
went to Paris. Nicolay was appointed to suc- 
ceed the Hon. John Bigelow as consul-general. 
Before sailing for his post he joined the party 
which went from New York to celebrate at 
Charleston the raising of the national flag 
upon the ruins of Fort Sumter. Four years 
before, the banner had been lowered on that 
fortress, the first victory of treason; the 14th 
of April, 1865, had been set aside as a festival 
day to commemorate its restoration; but 
even a darker significance was to be given to 
the second date than that which attached to 
the first. Mr. Nicolay shared in the rejoic- 
ings at Charleston and returned to the North 
to hear of the President’s assassination. His 
appointment to Paris was confirmed by Mr. 
Johnson, and he managed the Paris consul- 
ate for more than four years with the ability 
and faithfulness with which he has always 
discharged every trust confided to him. The 
business of the office was admirably conduct- 
ed during his incumbency and paid large sums 
annually into the Treasury. 

For two years Hay occupied the post of 
secretary of legation. 

The White House had been the scene of 
strain and perplexity, at length of tragedy and 
martyrdom, the very sun had seemed eclipsed 
by the smoke of war, and now the two young 
men found themselves in Paris the laughing, 
with the great city flinging her sparkling lite 
gayly into the light, as the waters of the 


grandes eaux are tossed to the sapphire sky. 


In the intervals of his regular official duties 
Hay refreshed himself with deep draughts from 
the streams of literature and art which water 
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and fertilize the flowery capital and flow on into 
the great mother river of the intellectual world 
of Europe. There, too,as we gather from his 
writings, he made, as we all do, his mocking bow 
to the modern god, Conventionality, that child 
of artifice and vanity, whom they over there 
have deified without waiting like good Latins 
till his death. 

After two years in this city of wit and ra- 
piers, of art and epigram, of polished intelli- 
gence and graceful extravagance, Hay went 
as chargé d'affaires to Vienna, where again 
his official position gave him rare facilities for 
learning what they do with their lives in that 
part of the world, and what if anything is be- 
hind the smiling Gemiuthlichkeit on which the 
Viennese so frankly founds his civic pride. 

Nicolay meantime remained in Paris till 
1869, when he returned to America and as- 
sumed for a while the editorial control of the 
Chicago “ Republican,” a position which a 
change of proprietors caused him to relinquish. 

Not long afterwards the position of marshal 
of the Supreme Court at Washington became 
vacant by the election to Congress of the 
Hon. Richard C. Parsons, and Mr. Nicolay 
was elected to fill it by the vote of the bench. 
He has occupied this post ever since. It 
leaves him a good deal of leisure, all of which 
he has devoted, for fifteen years, to the impor- 
tant work which is now approaching comple- 
tion —“ The Life of Abraham Lincoln.” 

Though he began without especial advan- 
tages, and though he has never been favored 
with robust health, there are few men who 
have made more of life than Mr. Nicolay. 
With little assistance from teachers he has ac- 
quired a knowledge of several languages; he 
has made himself thoroughly acquainted with 
all that is best worth knowing in English, French 
and German literature; he is an intelligent 
connoisseur of music, a lover of art, and some- 
thing of an artist himself. He has an unusual 
comprehension of mechanical principles ; has 
devised and patented numerous inventions, 
which he has never had the time or perhaps 
the inclination to turn to pecuniary advantage. 
He was, like Mr. Hay,— until the attention of 
both was monopolized by the exacting claims 
of their historical work,— a frequent and wel- 
come contributor to the magazines in prose 
and verse, and is the author of the admirable 
volume with which Charles Scribner's Sons be- 
gan their “Campaigns of the Civil War,” and 
which at once took rank, by the unanimous ver- 
dict of intelligent critics, as one of the best of 
the series. It iscalled “The Outbreak of Rebel- 
lion,” and contains the most accurate and val- 
uable account yet printed of the eventsimmedi- 
ately preceding the war, and its opening scenes 
down to the battle of Bull Run. The hand 
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of a master may be recognized in a hurried 
sketch as well as in a finished picture, and this 
little book showed Mr. Nicolay to possess the 
indispensable qualifications of an historian,— 
calmness of temper, unfailing candor of state- 
ment, untiring industry in the collection and 
arrangement of facts, and unusual clearness 
and decision of judgment, entirely free from 
dogmatism or prejudice. His style is clear 
and graphic, with the ease and force which 
naturally flow from a definite purpose and a 
perfect comprehension of the subject in hand. 
He lives in a pleasant house of his own on 
Capitol Hill, with an only daughter, a student 
of art of the highest promise. Mrs. Nicolay 
recently died, deplored by the many who ap- 
preciated her winning and beautiful character, 
her strong trained intellect, and her active 
kindness and sympathy. 

Hay’s next diplomatic appointment after 
Vienna was secretary of legation at Madrid, 
where, to judge from the charming memorial 
of his stay, “ Castilian Days,” he found the 
Spanish character, and the all but unknown 
artistic and historic wealth under which Spain 
fairly groans, a fresher and more captivating 
field for his observation than northern Europe. 

Hay’s stay in Europe, from 1865 to 1870, 
was (as is plain to all who know him) a period 
of constant and devoted study. The intervals 
of duty were crammed full of observation 
and reading, not merely of art and letters, 
but of diplomacy and statesmanship. In our 
great cyclone he had stood by the side of the 
Captain with his hand on the shuddering 
wheel ; what more natural than that he should 
watch with eager and critical eye the quaint 
old methods of navigation with which the 
dynastic admirals were manceuvring the cum- 
brous fleet of European nationalities. That he 
came back even a firmer Republican than he 
went is known to all his intimates. 

That he had in common with the rest of his 
countrymen reduced his life from the strained 
pitch of war to the livable tones of every day 
was discernible from the spirit of the able 
leaders he wrote from 1871 to 1875 in the 
New York “Tribune,” a series which re- 
flected in scholarly finish and wide-world 
knowledge the ripe results of his years of 
European study. 

It was at this period that, besides numerous 
contributions to the magazines, he published 
“Castilian Days” and “ Pike County Bal- 
lads,”— the one a group of masterly pictures 
of a land and people with glory and great- 
ness behind them ; a land in the afternoon of 
life with the fading light of a declining his- 
tory pouring back over heroes and armies, 
over castle wall and cathedral spire, glinting 
a single ray on the helmet of Don Quixote, 
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touching the crumbling towers of the Visi- 
goths, and falling mellow and full upon the 
inspired canvases of Velasquez and Murillo; 
the other a singing of the deeds of those rough, 
coarse demi-gods of Pike, a race as crude as if 
fashioned out of Mississippi River mud with a 
bowie knife, as archaic as Homer’s Greeks, 
as shaggy and dangerous as their early ances- 
tors of the Rhine on whom Cesar put his iron 
heel. 

Both pictures were true. ‘Together they 
serve to show the range of perception of the 
writer. 

The charm of “ Castilian Days,” beyond its 
diamondlike brilliancy, is the strength of Hay’s 
critical attitude and the realist’s habit of look- 
ing at thingsas they are, of justly distinguishing 
the truth. He says, in the delightfulchapteron 
the “ Cradle and Grave of Cervantes,” “ Hav- 
ing examined the evidence, we considered 
ourselves justly entitled to all the usual emo- 
tions in visiting the church of the parish, Santa 
Maria la Major.” Jestingly said of himself, 
this is nevertheless characteristic of his in- 
sistence in getting at the realities of men and 
events. 

This little book on Spain, so flowingly writ- 
ten, so full of wit and epigram, has passages 
of classic eloquence, like the burst of praise 
uttered before Murillo’s Virgin in Madnd. 

He should be ranked as a realist in the art 
of literature ; and by that is not meant one 
who is contented with the visible actualities 
of men and nature, but who has imagination 
and poetic vision enough to truthfully discern 
those equally actual motives and tendencies 
which constitute the whole hidden frame-work 
of society. To be a realist in that sense is 
simply not to be driven from a normal, sound 
conception of the material and external facts 
of life, by the powerful current which surges 
through the channels of thought and feeling 
of all poetic natures. The greatest realist is 
he who can keep his feet always on the solid 
bottom while wading deepest into the foam- 
ing river of life, and such is Hay. 

In 1879 Hay accepted the first assistant-sec- 
retaryship of state and discharged its duties to 
the end of the Hayes administration, in the 
mean time representing the United States at 
the International Sanitary Congress, of which 
he was elected President. Then, fulfilling a 
long-cherished intention, he declined the 
urgent invitation of Garfield and Blaine to 
remain in public life, and retired to devote 
himself to the life of Lincoln. It will here- 
after appear that he did wisely, despite the 
regret of Garfield, and of Hay’s fellow-citizens 
of Cleveland, who already looked upon him 
as a political leader. They naturally did not 
want to lose the man who had opened the 


Garfield campaign with such solid argumen- 
tative shot. ‘That they circulated hundreds 
of thousands of copies of his speech had no 
effect in modifying his determination, and so 
to the library table he turned. 

In all this long course of public labors, Hay 
has always rendered distinguished service, 
and has steadily gained in public estimation 
as a sound, evenly balanced, judicially minded 
man. ‘This is a triumph for any one, most of 
all for a very bright man. 

Few great men have been fortunate in their 
contemporary biographers. Even when they 
chose them themselves, as some of the Caesars 
did, there is something in the attitude of court 
favorite and leader of a literary c/ague that 
begets triviality and servility, something in 
the passive pose of a mere observer that in- 
capacitates from a living knowledge of the 
struggles and purposes of a high career. 

To know the life of a contemporary, one 
must share it. 

With the lapse of centuries, even of decades 
after death, difficulties in the way of writing a 
life increase almost as the square of the distance. 
Not merely a million details of the personal 
habits of the hero are forgotten, but so swift 
is the wheel of human change that men lose 
the power of realizing and appreciating the 
manners and spirit of a past epoch to such a 
degree that neither erudition nor patience can 
ever make up the loss. 

Consider, forexample, the difficulty of know- 
ing a man like Hadrian, and how neither the 
dull biographies of his day nor the brilliant 
pages of Gregorovius can solve the enigmati- 
cal nature of the great artist emperor. It is 
clearly impossible to root out the Zeitgeist of 
the nineteenth century from one’s brain and 
live one’s self into the social and national cur- 
rent of another age. ‘The very attitude of 
study is fatal; the very need of archeology 
means the death of that free, spontaneous 
sympathy which is a vital basis of knowledge. 

Only to poets is it given to plunge their 
souls into the sensitizing solution of the im- 
agination, to hold them up to the invisible 
actinic light of other days, and to develop a 
true picture of a forgotten age. 

On the other hand, some time must elapse 
after the close of a great career before deeds 
and policies, characters and events, gain their 
true and permanent perspective. Even the 
greatest acts require time to justify themselves, 
the sycophants and maligners must hide their 
heads, the turbid waters of a great popular 
flood must subside to the mean level of na- 
tional life and clarify themselves. 

There comes a time when the life and epoch 
of a great man pass from the level of the pres- 
ent to a higher plane; when from the theater 
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of change and uncertainty they enter and 
stand within the solemn irretrievableness of 
the past. 

This is the hour for the biographer. This is 
the precious moment of maximum truth, when, 
freed from the confusion and the very motion 
of life, a man’s character reveals itself in the 
statuesque repose of history; when yet he is 
near enough for us to trace with the accuracy 
of personal knowledge the details of every phase 
of experience and thought, and not far enough 
to be shrouded, mantled, and disguised by 
generations of fools who hate and fools who 


worship, of blind men who can see no virtue, 
and deaf men who can hear no blame. 

With Lincoln that moment of clearest visi- 
bility is now. 

His great acts are justified, his policies 
proven, his splendid usefulness is acknowl- 
edged ; and still it is not too late to hear the full 
story of his life from the lips of his two friends 
who in their boyhood knew him, who stood by 
him through every moment of his greatness, 
and bade him farewell as he passed across the 
threshold and vanished into the shadow of 
death. 

Clarence King. 


TO JOHN BURROUGHS. 


vas he, to whom, of mind or hand, belongs 
Some craft that doth uplift the thought of men 
Above the mold, and bring to human ken 
The joys of radiance, air and clear bird-songs ; 
So that the brow, o’er moist with sullen toil, 
May catch a breeze from far-off paradise; 





' So that the soul may, for a moment, rise 
; Up from the stoop and cramp of daily moil,— 
, May own his gift Divine! as sure may trace 
l Its Source, as that of waters kind hands hold 
: To thirsty lips; nor need he mourn (since grace 
; Of his hath such refreshment wrought) if gold 
4 Be scant; to him hath richer boon been given 
“ An earth-bowed head to raise the nearer heaven. 
n 
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: ONCE WITH DAPHNE. 
1s WITH Daphne used to meet Our old footsteps running through, 
e. Where the rushes belled our feet And so dim that each one’s face 
iT On still mornings. Straightway, then, Seemed a shadow in the place, 
n- We forsook the haunts of men And so still the wind was heard 
le For the cool and secret glooms Blowing on the beak of bird, 
a Where the unsunned laurel blooms. And the woodland noises seemed 
Round her waist she defily drew Something soundless that we dreamed. 
se Her bright fawn-skin, and laughed through There her voice was like a flame 
ds That black tangle of her hair, When, betimes, she spoke my name, 
“i That unwinding but left bare And that whispered speech of hers 
he Half her shoulder’s gleaming grace. Drowned the woodland choristers : 
°S, Back she turned her perfect face, Drowned th’ elusive murmuring 
oir And with murmured laughter shook Of the bubbling, hidden spring ; 
ar Down cool dew-baths. Straight we took Drowned the ghosts of winds a-search 
a- Flight again and hastened on For the vibrant leaf of birch. 
To a valley dusk and wan, Ah, how little wise men know 
ch And so strange we heard anew Where we happy dreamers go! 
= L. Frank Tooker. 
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PART III. 


\ HEN the boat which we saw approach- 

ing the island had come near enough 
for us to distinguish its occupants, we found 
that it contained five persons. Three sat in 
the stern, and two wererowing. Of those inthe 
stern, we soon made out one to be a woman ; 
and, after putting our eyesight to its very best 
efforts, we were obliged to admit that there 
was only one female on board. 

“ Now, that’s disapp’intin’,” said Mrs. Ale- 
shine, “for I’ve wondered and wondered 
which I should like best, Emily or Lucille; 
and now that only one of them has come, 
of course I can’t tell.” 

The boat came on, almost directly towards 
the passageway in the reef, and it was not 
long before the two women had been able to 
decide that Mr. Dusante was an elderly man, 
and that the lady was moderately young, and 
in all probability his daughter. 

“It may be,” said Mrs. Aleshine, “ that the 
mother, whether she was Emily, or whether 
she was Lucille, has died, and for that rea- 
son they are comin’ back sooner than they 
expected.” 

“Well, 1 hope you’re wrong there, Barb’ry 
Aleshine,” said Mrs. Lecks, “ for they'll see 
lots of things here that will freshen up their 
affliction, and that won’t make them any too 
lively people to be with.” 

“On the other hand,” said Mrs. Aleshine, 
“it may be that Emily, or else Lucille, has got 
married, and has gone away with her hus 
band to travel, and by the time she’s got a 
little baby she'll come here to live on account 
of the sea air for the child; and that'll make 
the house pleasant, Mrs. Lecks.” 

“ T’d like to know how long you expect to 
live here,” said Mrs. Lecks, regarding her 
friend with some severity. 

“That’s not for me to say,” replied Mrs. 
Aleshine, “ knowin’ nothin’ about it. But this 
I will say, that I hope they have brought 
along with them some indigo-blue, for I 
nearly used up all there was the last time I 
washed.” 

During this dialogue I had been thinking 
that it was a very strange thing for the own- 
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ers of this place to visit their island in such a 
fashion. Why should they be in an open boat? 
And where did they come from? Wherever 
they might live, it was not at all probable that 
they would choose to be rowed from that point 
to this. From the general character and ap- 
pointments of the house in which we had 
found a refuge, it was quite plain that its 
owners were people in good circumstances, 
who were in the habit of attending to their 
domestic affairs in a very orderly and proper 
way. It was to be presumed that it was their 
custom to come here in a suitable vessel, 
and to bring with them the stores needed 
during their intended stay. Now, there was 
little or nothing in that boat; and, on the 
whole, I did not believe it contained the own- 
ers of this island. 

It would not do, however, to assume any- 
thing of the kind. There might have been a 
disaster ; in fact, I knew nothing about it ; and 
it was my immediate duty to go and meet 
these people at the passage ; for, if they were 
unable to unlock the bars, their boat could 
not enter, and I must ferry them across the 
lagoon. Without communicating my doubts 
to my companions, I hurried into the skiff, 
and pulled as far as possible into the passage 
through the reef. The bars, of which there 
were more than I at first supposed, were so 
arranged that it was impossible for a boat to 
go in or out at any stage of the tide. 

I had been there but a few minutes when 
the boat from without came slowly in be- 
tween the rocks; and almost as soon as | 
saw it, its progress was suddenly stopped by 
a sunken bar. 

“ Hello!” cried several men at once. 

“Hello!” cried I, in return. “ Have you 
the key to these bars ?” 

A stout man with a red beard stood up in 
the stern. “ Key?” said he; “ what key?” 

“Then you do not belong here?” said I. 
“ Who are you?” 

At this, the gentleman who was sitting by 
the lady arose to his feet. He was a man past 
middle age, rather tall and slim, and when 
he stood up the slight rolling of the boat made 
him stagger, and he came near falling. 

“You'd better sit down, sir,” said the man 
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with the red beard, who I saw was a sailor. 
“You can talk better that way.” 

The gentleman now seated himself, and 
thus addressed me : 

‘IT am, sir, the Reverend Mr. Enderton, 
lately missionary to Nanfouchong, China ; and 
this is my daughter, Miss Enderton. We are 
returning to the United States by way of the 
Sandwich Islands, and took passage in a 
sailing vessel for Honolulu. About two weeks 
ago this vessel, in some way which I do not 
understand, became disabled 4 

“Rotten forem’st,” interrupted the man 
with the red beard, “ which give way in a 
gale ; and strained and leaky besides.” 

“1 did not know the mast was rotten,” 
said the gentleman, “ but, since the occasion 
of our first really serviceable wind, she has 
been making very unsatisfactory progress. 
And more than that, the whole force of sea- 
men was employed night and day in en- 
deavoring to keep the water out of the tea, 
thereby causing such a thumping and pound- 
ing that sleep was out of the question. Add 
to this the fact that our meals became very 
irregular, and were sometimes entirely over- 
looked x 








“ Prog was gettin’ mighty short,” interpo- 
lated the red-bearded man. 
“You can easily discern, sir,” continued 


the gentleman, “that it was impossible for 
myself and my daughter to remain longer on 
that vessel, on which we were the only pas- 
sengers. I therefore requested the -captain 
to put us ashore at the nearest land, and, 
after more than a week of delay and demur, 
he consented to do so.” 

“ Couldn’t do it,” said the man, “ till there 
was land nigh enough.” 

“ The captain informed me,” continued the 
gentleman, “ that this island was inhabited, and 
that I could here find shelter and repose 
until a vessel could be sent from Honolulu to 
take me off. He furnished me with this boat 
and three seamen, one of whom,” pointing to 
thered-bearded man,“ isacoxswain. We have 
been rowing ever since early this morning, 
with but a very moderate quantity of food 
and much discomfort. Now, sir, you have 
heard my story; and I ask you, as one man 
to another, if you still intend to bar your 
water-gates against us?” 

“TI did not bar the gates,” I said, “and I 
would gladly unlock them if I could. I belong 
to a shipwrecked party who took refuge here 
some two weeks ago.” 

“And how did you get in?” hastily in- 
quired the red-bearded coxswain. 

“ Our boat sunk when we were within sight 
of the island, and we came here on kife-pre- 
servers, and so got under the bars.” 


The two men who had been rowing now 
turned suddenly and looked at me. They 
both had black beards, and they both ex- 
claimed at the same moment, “ By George!” 

“I won’t stop here to tell any more of our 
story,” said I. “The great point now is to 
get you all ashore, and have you cared for.” 

“That's so!” said the coxswain. And the 
two sailors murmured, “ Ay, ay, sir.” 

The bar which stopped the progress of the 
larger boat was just under the surface of the 
water, while another a foot above the water 
kept my skiff about six feet distant from the 
other boat. There was some loose flooring in 
the bottom of the coxswain’s boat, and he 
ordered two of the boards taken out, and 
with them a bridge was made, one end rest- 
ing on the bow of the larger boat, and the 
other on the iron bar by my skiff. 

“ Now,” said the coxswain, “let the lady 
go first.” 

The elderly gentleman arose, as if he would 
prefer to take the lead; but his daughter, who 
had not yet spoken a word, was passed for- 
ward by the coxswain, steadied over the 
bridge by one of the sailors, and assisted by 
me into the skiff. Then her father came 
aboard, and I rowed with them to the wharf. 

Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine came for- 
ward most cordially to mect them. 

“Mr. Dusante, I suppose?” said Mrs. 
Lecks. And Mrs. Aleshine hurriedly whis- 
pered in my ear, “Is it Lucille or Emily?” 

As quickly as possible I explained the situ- 
ation. For a few moments Mrs. Lecks and 
Mrs. Aleshine stood speechless. Nothing 
which had happened to them, the wreck of 
the steamer, the sinking of the boat, or our 
experience with life-preservers, affected them 
so much as this disappointment in regard to 
the problem of the Dusante family. Travel 
by sea was all novel and strange to them, and 
they had expected all sorts of things to which 
they were not accustomed; but they had 
never imagined that Fate would be so hard 
upon them as to snatch away the solution of 
this mystery, just as they were about to put 
their hands upon it. But, in spite of this 
sudden blow, the two good women quickly 
recovered themselves, and with hearty and 
kindly words hurried the missionary and his 
daughter to the house, while I went to bring 
over the men. 

I found the three sailors busy in securing 
their boat so that it would not be injured by 
the rocks during the rising and falling of the 
tide. When they had finished this job, they 
had to do a good deal of scrambling before 
they reached my skiff. 

“We thought at’ first, sir,” said the cox- 
swain, as I rowed them across the lagoon, 
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“that it was all gammon about your not livin’ 
here and havin’ no keys to them bars; but 
we’ve come to the pinion that if you’d been 
able to unlock ’em you’d have done it, sooner 
than take all this trouble.” 

I now related my story more fully, and the 
men were greatly astonished when they heard 
that my companions in this adventure were 
two women. Upon my asking the coxswain 
why he had come to this island, he replied 
that his captain had heard that people lived 
on it, although he knew nothing about them; 
and that, as it would be almost impossible to 
get his brig here with the wind that was then 
prevailing, and as he did not wish to go out 
of his course anyway, he made up his mind 
that he would rather lose the services of three 
men than keep that missionary on board a 
day longer. 

“You see, sir,” said the coxswain, as we 
went ashore, “ the parson wouldn't never take 
it into account that we were short of prog, 
and leakin’ like Sam Hill; and because things 
were uncomfortable he growled up and he 
growled down, till he was wuss for the spirits 
of the men than the salt water comin’ in, or 
the hard-tack givin’ out, and there was danger 
if he wasn’t got rid of that he’d be pitched 
overboard and left to take his chances for a 
whale. And then, by sendin’ us along, that 
give the crew three half rations a day extry, 
and that’ll count for a good deal in the fix 
they’re in.” 

When I reached the house, I took the 
men into the kitchen, where Mrs. Aleshine 
already had the table spread. There were 
bread and cold meat, while the teakettle 
steamed by the fire. In a very short time 
three happy mariners sat round that table, 
while Mrs. Aleshine, with beaming face, 
attended to their wants, and plied them 
with innumerable questions. ‘They had not 
finished eating when Mrs. Lecks entered the 
kitchen. 

*T put that minister and his daughter in 
the two front bedrooms,” said she to me, after 
hospitably greeting the three men, “ which me 
and Mrs. Aleshine had run and got ready for 
the Dusantes, as soon as you went in your 
boat to meet ’em. The young lady was 
mighty nigh worn out, and glad enough of 
the tea and things, and to get into bed. But 
the gentleman, he wanted a soft-boiled egg, 
and when I told him I hadn’t come across no 
hen-house yet on this island, he looked at me 
as if he didn’t half believe me, and thought 
I was keepin’ the eggs to sell.” 

“ Which it would be ridiculous to do,” said 
** Mrs. Aleshine, “in the middle of an ocean like 
this.” 

“If he lets you off with soft-b’iled eggs, 


ma’am,” said the coxswain very respectfully, 
“T think you may bless your stars.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” said the two sailors with black 
beards. 

Miss Ruth Enderton and her father did not 
make their appearance until the next morning 
at breakfast time. I found the young lady a 
very pleasant person. She was rather slight 
in figure, inclined to be pretty, and was what 
might be called a warm-colored blonde. Her 
disposition was quite sociable, and she almost 
immediately stepped into the favor of Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs, Aleshine. 

Mr. Enderton, however, was a person of 
another sort. He was a prim and somewhat 
formal man, and appeared to be entirely self- 
engrossed, with very vague notions in regard 
to his surroundings. He was not by any means 
an ill-tempered man, being rather inclined to 
be placid than otherwise; but he gave so 
little attention to circumstances and events 
that he did not appear to understand why he 
should be incommoded by the happenings of 
life. I have no doubt that he made existence 
on board the disabled brig a hundred times 
more unsatisfactory than it would otherwise 
have been. With his present condition he 
seemed very well satisfied, and it was quite 
plain that he looked upon Mrs. Lecks, Mrs. 
Aleshine, and myself as the proprietors of the 
establishment, having forgotten, or paid no 
attention to, my statement in regard to our 
coming here. 

As soon as she thought it fit and proper, 
and this moment arrived in the course of the 
first forenoon, Mrs. Lecks spoke to Mr. En- 
derton on the subject of the board which 
should be paid to the Dusantes. She stated 
the arrangements we had made in the matter, 
and then told him that as he and his daughter 
had the best accommodations in the house, 
each occupying a large, handsome room, she 
thought that he should pay fifteen dollars a 
week for the two. 

“Now, if your daughter,” she continued, 
“can do anythin’ about the house which will 
be of real help, though for the life of me I 
don’t see what she can find to do, with me 
and Mrs. Aleshine here, somethin’ might be 
took off on account of her services; but of 
course you, sir, can’t do nothin’, unless you 
was to preach on Sundays; and not knowin’ 
what denomination the Dusantes belong to, 
it wouldn’t be fair to take their money to pay 
for the preachin’ of doctrines which, perhaps, 
they don’t believe in.” 

This financial proposal aroused Mr. En- 
derton’s opposition. “ When I came here, 
madam,” he said, “I did not expect to pay 
any board whatever ; and I think, moreover, 
that your rates are exorbitant. In Nanfou- 
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chong, if I remember rightly, the best of board 
did not cost more than two or three dollars a 
week.” 

“TI don’t want to say anythin’, sir,” said 
Mrs. Lecks, “ which might look disrespectful, 
but as long as I’ve got a conscience inside of 
me I’m not goin’ to stay here and see the 
Dusantes lose money by Chinese cheapness.” 

“TI don’t know anything about the Dusan- 
tes,” said Mr. Enderton, “ but I am not going 
to pay fifteen dollars a week for board for 
myself and daughter.” 

The discussion lasted for some time®with 
considerable warmth on each side, and was 
at last ended by Mr. Enderton agreeing 
to pay board at the same rate as the two 
women and myself, and each week to deposit 
in the ginger-jar eight dollars for himself and 
daughter. 

“You may not care to remember, sir,” 
said Mrs. Lecks, with cold severity, “ that 
Mr. Craig, and me, and Mrs. Aleshine puts 
in services besides, although, to be sure, they 
don’t go into the jar.” 

“TIT only remember,” said Mr. Enderton, 
“that I am paying an unjustifiable price as it is.” 

Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, however, 
were not at all of this opinion, and they agreed 
that, if it should be in their power, they would 
see to it that the Dusantes lost nothing by this 
close-fisted missionary. 

After dinner — and I may remark that the 
new-comers were not consulted in regard to 
the hours for meals — Mrs. Lecks had an 
interview with the coxswain on the subject 
of board for himself and his two companions. 
This affair, however, was very quickly settled, 
for the three mariners had among them only 
one dollar and forty-three cents, and this, the 
coxswain explained, they would like to keep 
for tobacco. It was therefore settled that, as 
the three sailors could pay no money, as much 
work as possible should be got out of them ; 
and to this plan they agreed heartily and 
cheerfully. 

“ There’s only one thing we’ll ask, ma’am,” 
said the coxswain to Mrs. Lecks, “ and that is 
that we be put in a different mess from the 
parson. We've now eat two meals with the 
passengers, and me and my mates is agreed 
that that’s about as much as we can go.” 

After this, therefore, the three men had 
their meals in the kitchen, where they were 
generally joined by Mrs. Aleshine, who much 
delighted in their company. But she made it 
a point sometimes to sit down with us in the 
dining-room, merely to show that she had as 
much right there as anybody. 

* As to the work for them sailor men,” said 
Mrs. Aleshine, “ I don’t see what they’re goin’ 
to do. Of course they don’t know nothin’ 
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about gardenin’, and it seems to me that the 
best thing to be done is to put 'em to fishin’.” 

Mrs. Lecks considered this a good sugges- 
tion, and accordingly the coxswain and his 
companions were told that thereafter they 
would be expected to fish for eight hours a 
day, Sundaysexcepted. This plan, however, did 
not work very well. During the first two days 
the sailors caught so many fish, that although 
the fishermen themselves had excellent appe- 
tites for such food, it was found utterly impos- 
sible to consume what they brought in. Con- 
sequently, it was ordered that thereafter they 
should catch only as many fish as should be 
needed, and then make themselves useful by 
assisting Mrs. Aleshine and Mrs. Lecks in any 
manner they might direct. 

I found it quite easy to become acquainted 
with Miss Ruth Enderton, as she was very 
much inclined to conversation. “ It’s ever so 
long,” she said, “ since I've had anybody to 
talk to.” 

She had left the United States when she 
was quite a little girl, and had since seen 
nothing of her native land. She was, conse- 
quently, full of questions about America, al- 
though quite willing to talk of herlifein China. 
Society, at least such kind as she had evercared 
for, had been extremely scarce in the little 
missionary station at which she had lived so 
long; and now, coming from a wearisome so- 
journ on a disabled sailing vessel, with no 
company but the crew and a preoccupied 
father, she naturally was delighted to get 
among people she could talk to. With Mrs. 
Lecks, Mrs. Aleshine, and myself she soon 
became very friendly, and showed herself to 
be a most lively and interesting young person. 

I did all that I could to make Miss Ruth’s 
time pass agreeably. I rowed with her on the 
lagoon, taught her to fish, and showed her 
all the pleasant points on the island which 
could be easily reached by walking. Mr. En- 
derton gave us very little of his company, for, 
having discovered that there was a library in 
the house, he passed most of his time in that 
room, 

“You have made a very fair selection of 
books, sir,” he remarked to me, “ but it may 
readily be conceived, from the character of 
the works, that your tastes are neither ecclesi- 
astic nor scientific.” 

Several times I explained to him the own- 
ership of the library and the house, but he 
immediately forgot what I had said, or paid 
no attention to it. When he paid his board at 
the end of the week, he handed the money to 
Mrs. Lecks ; and although before his eyes, she 
put it into the ginger-jar, beneath the paper 
of fish-hooks, I know very well that he con- 
sidered he was paying it to her for her use 
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and behoof. He was comfortably lodged, he 
had all that he needed—and very nearly all 
that he wanted—to eat; and I do not know 
that I ever saw a man more contented with 
his lot. 

As for the coxswain and the two sailors, 
they had a very pleasant time of it, but Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine would not think of 
such a thing as allowing them to eat in idle- 
ness the bread of the Dusantes, After they 
had been with us a few days, Mrs. Lecks told 
me that she thought she could show the cox- 
swain and his mates how to dig and gather the 
garden stuff which was daily needed. 

“'To be sure,” said she, “ that work goes 
agin part of your board, but fishin’ and bring- 
in’ in fire-wood don’t take up quarter of the 
time of them sailors; and so that the garden 
work is done, I don’t suppose it matters to the 
Dusantes who does it. And that'll give you 
more time to make things pleasant for Miss 
Ruth; for, as far as I can see, there isn’t a 
thing for her to do even if she knows how to 
do it.” 

The three mariners were more than willing 
to do anything desired by Mrs. Lecks or Mrs. 
Aleshine, to whom they looked up with great 
admiration and respect. The latter was their 
favorite, not only because she was with them 
a great deal during their meals and at other 
times, but because of her genial nature and 
easy sociability. ‘The men were always trying 
to lighten her labors, and to do something 
that would please her. 

One of them climbed to the top of what she 
called a “ palm-leaf-fan tree,” and brought 
therefrom some broad leaves which he cut 
and trimmed, and sewed in true nautical 
fashion, until he made some fans which were 
heavy and clumsy, but, as he said, they would 
stand half a gale of wind if she chose to raise 
it. The coxswain caught or trapped two sea- 
birds, and having clipped their wings, he spent 
days in endeavoring to tame them, hoping 
to induce them, as far as the power in them 
lay, to take the place of the barn-yard fowls 
whose absence Mrs, Aleshine continually de- 
plored. Every evening, the two black-bearded 
sailors would dance hornpipes for her, much 
to her diversion and delight. 

“T’ve often heard,” she remarked, “ that in 
these hot cocoanut countries the tricks of the 
monkeys was enough to keep everybody on 
a steady laugh, but I’m sure sailor men is a 
great deal better. When you get tired of 
their pranks and their tomfooleries you can 
tell ’em to stop, which with monkeys you 
can’t.” 

It was about ten days after the arrival of 
the missionary’s party that, as I was going 
to get ready the boat in which Miss Ruth 
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and myself generally rowed in the cool of the 
evening, I saw Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine 
sitting on the beach in the shade of some low- 
growing trees. They were evidently waiting 
for me, and as soon as I appeared, Mrs. Lecks 
beckoned to me; whereupon I joined them. 

«Sit down,” said Mrs. Lecks, “ there’s some- 
thin’ I want to talk to you about. Mrs. Ale- 
shine and me have made up our minds that 
you ought to be hurried up a little about pop- 
pin’ the question to Miss Ruth.” 

This remark astounded me. “ Popping the 
que#tion!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,” continued Mrs. Lecks, “and me 
and Mrs. Aleshine know very well that you 
haven’t done it yet ; for both of us havin’ been 
through that sort of thing ourselves, we know 
the signs of it after it has happened.” 

“ And we wouldn’t say nothin’ to hurry you,” 
added Mrs. Aleshine, “ if it wasn’t that the 
groceries, especially the flour, is a-gettin’ low. 
We’ve been talkin’ to them sailor men, and 
they’re pretty well agreed that there’s no use 
now in expectin’ their captain to send for 
‘em ; for, if he was a-goin’ to do it at all, he’d 
’a’ done it before this. And perhaps he never 
got nowhere himself, in which case he couldn't. 
And they say the best thing we can all do 
when the victuals has nearly give out, pro- 
vided the Dusantes don’t come back in time, 
is to take what’s left, and all get into their big 
boat, and row away to that island, which I 
don’t know just how far it is, that the cap- 
tain of our ship was going to. ‘There we can 
stay pretty comfortable till a ship comesalong 
and takes us off.” 

“ But what has all that to do,” 
“with Miss Ruth and me?” 

“Do?” cried Mrs. Lecks; “ it has every- 
thin’ to do. When it’s all settled and fixed 
between you and Miss Ruth, there'll be noth- 
in’ to hinder us from gettin’ ready to start 
when we please.” 

“ But, my dear friends,” I said with much 
earnestness, “ I have not the slightest idea of 
proposing to Miss Enderton.” 

“ That’s just what I said to Mrs. Aleshine,” 
said Mrs. Lecks, “and that’s the reason we let 
our irons cool, and come out here to talk to 
you. It’s just like a young man to keep puttin’ 
off that sort of thing; but this can’t be put off.” 

“That’s so!” cried Mrs. Aleshine; “and I'll 
just let you see how the matter stands. There 
is housekeepers who allows a pint of flour a 
day to each person, but this is for farm hands 
and people who works hard and eats hearty ; and 
I’ve found that three-quarters of a pint will do 
very well if the dough is kneaded conscientious 
and made up light, so that it'll rise well when 
it’s put into the oven. Now I've measured all 
the flour that’s left, and me and Mrs. Lecks, 
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we've calculated that, allowin’ three-quarters 
of a pint of flour a day to each one of us, 
there’s just eight days more that we can stay 
here—that is, if the Dusantes don’t come 
back before that time, which, of course, can’t 
be counted on. So you can see for yourself, 
Mr. Craig, there’s no time to be lost, even 
considerin’ that she hasn’t to make up any- 
thin’ to be married in.” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Lecks ; “just for us and 
three sailors, that wouldn’t be needed.” 

I looked from one to the other in dumb 
astonishment. Mrs. Lecks gave me no time 
to say anything. 

“In common cases,” said she, “ this might 
all be put off till we got somewhere; but it 
won’t do now. Here you are, with everythin’ 
in your own hands; but just get away from 
here, and there’s anend of that. She’saspretty 
a girl as you'll see in a month of Sundays ; and 
if she leaves here without your gettin’ her, 
there’s no knowin’ who’ll snap her up. When 
we've got to that island, you may see her 
once a week, but maybe you won't. She 
may go away in one ship and you in another, 
and there may be somebody right there, a 
missionary, for all I know, who'll have her 
before you have a thance to put in a word.” 

“ And that’s not the worst of it,” said Mrs. 
Aleshine. “Supposin’ them Dusantes come 
back before we go. There’s no knowin’ what 
that Mr. Dusante is. He may be a brother of 
Emily and Lucille. And what sort of chance 
would you have then, I'd like to know, with 
Miss Ruth right here in his own house, and 
he ownin’ the row-boat, and everythin’? Or 
it may be he’s a widower, and that'll be a 
mighty sight worse, I can tell you.” 

“No matter whether they’re widowers or 
never been married,” said Mrs. Lecks, “ there'll 
be plenty that'll want her as soon as they see 
her; and if it isn’t for the girl’s own pretty 
face, it’ll be for her father’s money.” 

“ Herfather’smoney!” I exclaimed, “What 
are you talking of ?” 

“'There’s no need tellin’ me anythin’ 
about that,” said Mrs. Lecks, very decidedly. 
“There never was a man as close-fisted as 
Mr. Enderton who hadn’t money.” 

“ And you know as well as we do,” said Mrs. 
Aleshine, “ that in them countries where he’s 
been, the heathens worship idols of silver and 
idols of gold ; and when them heathens is con- 
verted, don’t you suppose the missionaries 
get any of that? I expect that Mr. Ender- 
ton has converted thousands of heathens.” 

At this suggestion I laughed outright. But 
Mrs. Lecks reproved me. 

“Now, Mr. Craig,” said she, “this is no 
laughin’ matter. What me and Mrs. Ale- 
shine is sayin’ is for your good, and for the 
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good of Miss Ruth along with you. I haven't 
much opinion of her father, but his money is 
as good as anybody else’s, and, though they 
had to leave their trunks on board their ship, 
what little they brought with them shows that 
they’ve been used to havin’ the best there is. 
Mrs. Aleshine and me has set up till late into 
the night talkin’ over this thing; and we are 
both of one mind that you two need never ex- 
pect to have the same chance again that you've 
got now. The very fact that the old gentle- 
man is a preacher, and can marry you on the 
spot, ought to make you tremble when you 
think of the risks you are runnin’ by puttin’ it 
off.” 

“I’ve got to go into the house now to see 
about supper,” said Mrs. Aleshine, rising; 
“and I hope you'll remember, Mr. Craig, 
when your bread is on your plate, and Miss 
Ruth is sittin’ opposite to you, that three- 
quarters of a pint of flour a day is about as lit- 
tle as anybody can live on, and that time is 
flyin’.” 

Mrs. Lecks now also rose. 
the two for a moment. 

“T hope you have not said anything to 
Miss Enderton on this subject,” I said. 

“ No,” replied Mrs. Aleshine, “ we haven't. 
We are both agreed that as you're the one 
that’s to do what’s to be done, you are the 
one that’s to be spoke to. And, havin’ been 
through it ourselves, we understand well 
enough that the more a woman don’t know 
nothin’ about it, the more likely she is to be 
ketched if she wants to be.” 

Thetwo women left me in an amused but also 
somewhat annoyed state of mind. I had no in- 
tention whatever of proposing to Miss Ruth 
Enderton. She was a charming girl, very 
bright and lively, and, withal, I had reason to 
believe, very sensible. But it was not yet a 
fortnight since | first saw her, and no thought 
of marrying her had entered into my head. 
Had Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, or, 
more important than all, had Miss Enderton, 
any reason to believe that I was acting the 
part of a lover? 

The latter portion of this question was al- 
most immediately answered to my satisfaction 
by the appearance of Miss Ruth, who came 
skipping down to me and calling out to me in 
that free and hearty manner with which a 
woman addresses a friend or near acquaint 
ance, but never a suspected lover. She be- 
trayed no more notion of the Lecks and 
Aleshine scheme than on the day I first met 
her. 

But, as I was rowing her over the lagoon, 
I felt a certain constraint, which I had not 
known before. There was no ground whatever 
for the wild imaginings of the two women, but 
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the fact that they had imagined it interfered 
very much with the careless freedom with 
which I had previously talked to Miss Ruth. 
I do not think, however, that she noticed any 
change in me, for she chattered and laughed, 
and showed, as she had done from the first, 
the rare delight which she took in this novel 
island life. 

When we returned to the house, we were 
met by Mrs. Aleshine. “I am goin’ to give 
you two your supper,” she said, “on that 
table there under the tree. We all had ours a 
little earlier than common, as the sailor men 
seemed hungry; and I took your father’s to 
him in the library, where I expect he’s a-sittin’ 
yet, holdin’ a book in one hand and stirrin’ 
his tea with the other, till he’s stirred out 
nearly every drop on the floor, which, how- 
ever, it won’t matter at all, for in the mornin’ 
I’ll rub up that floor till it’s as bright as new.” 

This plan delighted Miss Ruth, but I saw 
in it the beginning of the workings of a deep- 
laid scheme. I was just about to sit down, 
when Mrs. Aleshine said to me in a low voice 
as she left us : 

‘Remember that the first three-quarters 
of a pint apiece begins now!” 

“Don’t you think that Mrs. Lecks and 
Mrs. Aleshine are perfectly charming ?” said 
Miss Ruth, as she poured out the tea. ‘ They 
always seem to be trying to think of some 
kind thing to do for other people.” 

I agreed entirely with Miss Enderton’s re- 
mark, but I could not help thinking of the 
surprise she would feel if she knew of the kind 
thing that these two women were trying to do 
for her. 

“Have you taken any steps yet?” asked 
Mrs. Lecks of me the next day. And on my 
replying that I had taken no steps of the kind 
to which I supposed she alluded, she walked 
away with a very grave and serious face. 

A few hours later Mrs. Aleshine came to 
me. “ There’s another reason for hurryin’ 
up,” said she. “ ‘Them sailor men seems able 
to do without most anythin’ in this world ex- 
cept tobacco, and Mrs. Lecks has been sellin’ 
it to’em out of a big box she found in a closet 
upstairs, at five cents a teacup full, which I 
think is awful cheap, but she says prices in 
islandsis always low, and wrapping the money 
up in a paper, with ‘Cash paid by sailor 
men for tobacco’ written on it, and puttin’ 
it into the ginger-jar with the board money. 
But their dollar and forty-three cents is nearly 
gone, and Mrs. Lecks she says that not a 
whiff of Mr. Dusante’s tobacco shall they have 
_.if they can’t pay for it. And when they have 
nothin’ to smoke, they'll be wantin’ to leave 
this island just as quick as they can, without 
waitin’ for the flour to give out.” 
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Here was another pressure brought to bear 
upon me. Not only the waning flour, but 
the rapidly disappearing tobacco money was 
used as a weapon to urge me forward to the 
love-making which Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Ale- 
shine had set their hearts upon. 

I was in no hurry to leave the island, and 
hoped very much that when we did go we 
should depart in some craft more comfortable 
than a ship’s boat. In order, therefore, to pre- 
vent any undue desire to leave on the part of 
the sailors, | gave them money enough to buy 
a good many teacups full of tobacco. By this 
act I think I wounded the feelings of Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, although I had no 
idea that such would be the effect of my little 
gift. They said nothing to me on the subject, 
but their looks and manner indicated that they 
thought I had not been acting honorably. 
For two days they had very little to say 
to me; and then Mrs. Aleshine came to me 
to make what, I suppose, was their supreme 
effort. 

“ Mrs. Lecks and me is a-goin’ to try,” she 
said, and as she spoke she looked at me with 
a very sad expression and a watery appear- 
ance about the eyes, “ to stretch out the time for 
you alittle longer. We are goin’ to make them 
sailor men eat more fish, and as for me and 
her, we'll go pretty much without bread, and 
make it up, as well as we can, on other things. 
You and Miss Ruth and the parson can 
each have your three-quarters of a pint of 
flour a day, just the same as ever, but what 
we save ought to give you three or four days 
longer.” 

This speech moved me deeply. I could not 
allow these two kind-hearted women to half 
starve themselves in order that I might have 
more time to woo, and I spoke very earnestly 
on the subject to Mrs. Aleshine, urging her 
to give up the fanciful plans which she and Mrs. 
Lecks had concocted. 

“ Let us drop this idea of love-making,” I 
said, “ which is the wildest kind of vagary, 
and all live happily together, as we did before. 
If the provisions give out before the Dusantes 
come back, I suppose we shall have to leave 
in the boat; but, until that time comes, let us 
enjoy life here as much as we can, and be the 
good friends that we used to be.” 

I might as well have talked to one of the 
palm-trees which waved over us. 

“ As I said before,” remarked Mrs. Aleshine, 
“what is saved from Mrs. Lecks’s and mine and 
the three sailor men’s three-quarters of a pint 
apiece ought to give you four days more.” 
And she went into the house. 

All this time the Reverend Mr. Enderton 
had sat and read in the library, or meditatively 
had walked the beach with a book in his hand; 
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while the three mariners had caught fish, per- 
formed their other work, and lain in the shade, 
smoking their pipesin peace. Miss Ruth and 
I had taken our daily rows and walks, and 
had enjoyed our usual hours of pleasant con- 
verse, and all the members of the little colony 
seemed happy and contented except Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. ‘These two went 
gravely and sadly about their work, and the 
latter asked no more for the hornpipes and 
the sea songs of her sailor men. 

But, for some unaccountable reason, Mr. 
Enderton’s condition of tranquil abstraction 
did not continue. He began to be fretful and 
discontented. He found fault with his food 
and his accommodations, and instead of spend- 
ing the greater part of the day in the library 
as had been his wont, he took to wandering 
about the island, generally with two or three 
books under his arm, sometimes sitting down 
in one place and sometimes in another, and 
then rising suddenly, to go grumbling into the 
house. 

One afternoon, as Miss Ruth and I were in 
the skiff in the lagoon, we saw Mr. Enderton 
approaching us, walking on the beach. As 
soon as he was near enough for us to hear 
him, he shouted to ‘his daughter : 

“Ruth, come out of that boat! If you want 
to take the air I should think you might as well 
walk with me as to go rowing round with — 
with anybody.” 

This rude and heartless speech made my 
blood boil, while my companion turned ‘pale 
with mortification. The man had never made 
the slightest objection to our friendly inter- 
course, and this unexpected attack was en- 
tirely indefensible. 

“ Please put me ashore,” said Miss Ruth. 
And without a word, for I could not trust 
myself to speak, I landed her. And petulantly 
complaining that she never gave him one 
moment of her society, her father led her 
away. 

An hour later, my soul still in a state of 
turmoil, but with the violence of its tossings 
somewhat abated, I entered one of the paths 
which led through the woods. After a few 
turns, I reached a point where I could see for 
quite a long distance to the other end of the 
path, which opened out upon the beach. 
There I perceived Mr. Enderton, sitting upon 
the little bench on which I had found Emily’s 
book. His back was towards me, and he 
seemed to be busily reading. About midway 
between him and myself I saw Miss Ruth, 
slowly walking towards me. Her eyes were 
fixed upon the ground, and she had not seen 
me, 

Stepping to one side I awaited her approach. 
When she came near I accosted her. 

VoL. XXXII.—115. 
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“ Miss Ruth,” said I, “has your father been 
talking to you of me?” 

She looked up quickly, evidently surprised 
at my being there. “ Yes,” she said, “ he has 
told me that it is not — suitable that I should 
be with you as much as I have been since we 
came here.” 

There was something in this remark that 
roused again the turmoil which had begun to 
subside within me. ‘There was so much that 
was unjust and tyrannical, and — what per- 
haps touched me still deeper— there was 
such a want of consideration and respect in 
this behavior of Mr. Enderton that it brought 
to the front some very incongruous emotions. 
I had been superciliously pushed aside, and | 
found I was angry. Something was about to 
be torn from me, and | found I loved it. 

“ Ruth,” said I, stepping up close to her, 
“do you liketo be with me as you have been?” 

If Miss Ruth had not spent such a large 
portion of her life in the out-of-the-world 
village of Nanfouchong; if she had not lived 
among those simple-hearted missionaries, 
where it was never necessary to conceal her 
emotions or her sentiments; if it had not been 
that she never had had emotions or sentiments 
that it was necessary to conceal, I do not 
believe that when she answered me she would 
have raised her eyes to me with a look in them 
of a deep-blue sky seen through a sort of In- 
dian summer mist, and that gazing thus she 
would have said : 

“ Of course I like it.” 

“ Then let us make it suitable,” I said, tak- 
ing both her hands in mine. 

There was another look, in which the skies 
shone clear and bright, and then, in a moment, 
it was all done. 

About five minutes after this I said to her, 
“ Ruth, shall we go to your father ? ” 

“ Certainly,” she answered. And together 
we walked along the thickly shaded path. 

The missionary still sat with his back towards 
us, and being so intent upon his book I found 
that by keeping my eyes upon him it was 
perfectly safe to walk with my arm around 
Ruth until we had nearly reached him. Then 
I took her hand in mine, and we stepped in 
front of him. 

“ Father,” said Ruth, “ Mr. Craig and I are 
going to be married.” 

There was something very plump about this 
remark, and Mr. Enderton immediately raised 
his eyes from his book and fixed them, first 
upon his daughter and then upon me; then 
he let them drop, and through the narrow space 
between us he gazed out over the sea. 

“Well, father,” said Ruth, a little impa- 
tiently, “ what do you think of it?” 

Mr. Enderton leaned forward and picked 
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up a leaf from the ground. This he placed 
between the open pages of his book and 
closed it. 

“ It seems to me,” he said, “ that on many 
accounts the arrangement you propose may 
be an excellent one. Yes,’ he added more 
decidedly, “1 think it will do very well in- 
deed. I shall not be at all surprised if we are 
obliged to remain on this island for a con- 
siderable time, and, for my part, I have no 
desire to leave it at present. And when you 
shall place yourself, Ruth, in a position in 
which you will direct the domestic economies 
of the establishment, I hope that you will see 
to it that things generally are made more 
compatible with comfort and gentility, and, 
as regards the table, | may add with palata- 
bility.” 

Ruth and I looked at each other, and then 
together we promised that as far as in us lay 
we would try to make the life of Mr. Ender- 
ton a happy one, not only while we were on 
the island, but ever afterward. 

We were promising a great deal, but at 
that moment we felt very grateful. 

Then he stood up, shook us both by the 
hands, and we left him to his book. 

When Ruth and I came walking out of the 
woods and approached the house, Mrs. Ale- 
shine was standing outside, not far from the 
kitchen. When she saw us she gazed steadily 
at us for a few moments, a strange expression 
coming over her face. Then she threw up 
both her hands, and, without a word, she 
turned and rushed indoors. 

We had not reached the house before Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine came hurrying out 
together. Running up to us with a haste and 
an excitement I had never seen in either of 
them, first one and then the other took Ruth 
into her arms and kissed her with much earn- 
estness. Then they turned upon me and 
shook my hands with hearty vigor, expressing, 
more by their looks and actions than their 
words, a triumphant approbation of what I 
had done. 

“The minute I laid eyes on you,” said 
Mrs. Aleshine, “I knowed it was all right. 
There wasn’t no need of askin’ questions.” 

I now became fearful lest, in the exuber- 
ance of their satisfaction, these good women 
might reveal to Ruth the plans they had laid 
for our matrimonial future, and the reluctance 
I had shown in entering into them. My 
countenance must have expressed my appre- 
hensions, for Mrs. Aleshine, her ruddy face 
glowing with warmth, both mental and phys- 
ical, gave me a little wink, and drew me to 
one side. 

“ You needn’t suppose that we've ever said 
anythin’ to Miss Ruth, or that we're goin’ to. 
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It’s a great deal better to let her think you 
did it all yourself.” 

I felt like resenting this imputation upon 
the independence of my love-making, but at 
this happy moment I did not want to enter 
into a discussion, and therefore merely 
smiled. : 

“I’m so glad, I don’t know how to tell it,” 
continued Mrs. Aleshine, as Mrs. Lecks and 
Ruth walked towards the house. 

I was about to follow, but my companion 
detained me. 

“ Have you spoke to the parson?’ 
asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said I, “and he seems per- 
fectly satisfied. I am rather surprised at this, 
because of late he has been in such a remark- 
ably bad humor.” 

“'That’s so,” said Mrs. Aleshine ; “ there’s 
no gettin’ round the fact that he’s been a good 
deal crosser than two sticks. You see, Mr. 
Craig, that Mrs. Lecks and me, we made up 
our minds that it wasn’t fair to the Dusantes 
to let that rich missionary go on payin’ noth 
in’ but four dollars a week apiece for him and 
his daughter, and if we couldn’t get no more 
out of him one way, we’d do it in another. It 
was fair enough that if he didn’t pay more 
he ought to get less; and so we gave him 
more fish and not so much bread, the same 
as we did the sailor men, and we weakened 
his tea, and sent him just so much sugar, and 
no more; and, as for openin’ boxes of sar- 
dines for him, which there was no reason why 
they shouldn’t be left here forthe Dusantes, | 
just wouldn’t do it, though he said he’d got 
all the fresh fish he wanted when he was in 
China. And then we agreed that it was high 
time that that libr’ry should be cleaned up, and 
we went to work at it, not mindin’ what he said; 
for it’s no use tellin’ me that four dollars 
a week will pay for a front room and good 
board, and the use of a library all day. And, 
as there wasn’t no need of both of us cleanin’ 
one room, Mrs. Lecks, she went into the par- 
lor, where he’d took his books, and begun 
there. And then, again, we shut down on Mr. 
Dusante’s dressing-gown. There was no sense 
includin’ the use of that in his four dollars a 
week, so we brushed it up, and camphored it, 
and put it away. We just wanted to let him 
know that if he undertook to be skinflinty, 
he’d better try it on somebody else besides 
us. We could see that he was a good deal 
upset, for, if ever a man liked to have things 
quiet and comfortable around him, and every- 
thing his own way, that man is that mis- 
sionary. But we didn’t care if we did prod 
him up a little. Mrs. Lecks and me, we both 
agreed that it would do him good. Why, he’d 
got into such a way of shettin’ himself up 
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in himself, that he didn’t even see that his 
daughter was goin’ about with a young man, 
and fixin’ her affections on him more and 
more every day, when he never had no idea, 
as could be proved by witnesses, of marryin’ 
her.” 

“ Mrs. Aleshine,” said I, looking at her very 
steadfastly, “ I believe, after all, that you and 
Mrs. Lecks had your own way in regard to 
hurrying up this matter.” 

“ Yes,” said she, with happy complacency, 
“T shouldn’t wonder if we had. Stirrin’ up 
the parson was our last chance, and it wasn’t 
much trouble to do it.” 

Mrs. Lecks, whose manner towards me for 
the last few days had been characterized by 
cold severity, now resumed her former friendly 
demeanor, although she was not willing to let 
the affair pass over without some words of 
reproach, 

“I must say, Mr. Craig,” she remarked the 
next morning, “that I was gettin’ pretty well 
outdone with you. I was beginnin’ to think 
that a young man that couldn’t see and 
wouldn’t see what was good for him, didn’t 
deserve to have it; and if Miss Ruth’s father 
had just come down with a heavy foot and 
put an end to the‘ whole business, I’m not 
sure I’d been sorry for you. But it’s all right 
at last, and bygones is bygones. And now, 
what we’ve got to do is to get ready for the 
weddin’.” 

“ The wedding!” I exclaimed. 

Mrs. Lecks regarded me with an expression 
in which there was something of virtuous 
indignation and something of pity. “ Mr. 
Craig,” said she, “if there ever was anybody 
that wanted a guardeen, it’s you. Now, just 
let me tell you this. That Mr. Enderton ain't 
to be trusted no further than you can see him, 
and not so fur, neither, if it can be helped. 
He’s willin’ enough for you to have Miss 
Ruth now, because he’s pretty much made 
up his mind that we’re goin’ to stay here; 
and as he considers you the master of this 
island, of course he thinks it’ll be for his 
good for his daughter to be mistress of it. 
For one thing, he wouldn’t expect to pay no 
board then. But just let him get away from 
this island, and just let him set his eyes on 
some smooth-faced young fellow that'll agree 
to take him into the concern and keep him 
for nuthin’ on books and tea, he'll just throw 
you over without winkin’. And Miss Ruth is 
not the girl to marry you against his will, if 
he opens the Bible and piles texts on her, 
which he is capable of doin’. If in any way 
you two should get separated when you leave 
here, there’s no knowin’ when you'd ever see 
each other again, for where he'll take her 
nobody can tell. He's more willin’ to set 
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down and stay where he finds himself com- 
fortable than anybody I’ve met yet.” 

“ Of course,” I said, “ I’m ready to be mar- 
ried at any moment, but I don’t believe Miss 
Ruth and her father will consent to anything 
so speedy.” 

“Don't you get into the way,” said Mrs. 
Lecks, “ of beforehand believin’ this or that. 
It don’t pay. Just you go to her father, and 
talk to him about it; and if you and him 
agree, it'll be easy enough to make her see 
the sense of it. You attend to them, and l’ll 
see that everythin’ is got ready. And you'd 
better fix the day for to-morrow, for we can't 
stay here much longer, and there’s a lot of 
house-cleanin’ and bakin’ and cookin’ to be 
done before we go.” 

I took this advice, and broached the sub- 
ject to Mr. Enderton. 

“ Well, sir,” said he, laying down his book, 
“your proposition is decidedly odd; I may 
say, very odd indeed. But it is, perhaps, after 
all, no odder than many things I have seen. 
Among the various denominational sects I 
have noticed occurrences quite as odd; quite 
as odd, sir. For my part I have no desire to 
object to an early celebration of the matri 
monial rites. I may say, indeed, that I am 
of the opinion that a certain amount of celer- 
ity in this matter will conduce to the comfort 
of all concerned. It has been a very unsatis- 
factory thing to me to see my daughter occu- 
pying a subordinate position in our little 
family, where she has not even the power to 
turn household affairs into the channels of 
my comfort. ‘To-morrow, I think, will do 
very well indeed. Even if it should rain, | 
see no reason why the ceremony should be 
postponed,” 

The proposition of a wedding on the mor- 
row was not received by Ruth with favor. 
She was unprepared for such precipitancy. 
But she finally yielded to arguments; not so 
much to mine, I fear, as to those offered by 
Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. 

For the rest of that day the three mariners 
were kept very busy, bringing in green things 
to deck the parlor, and doing every imagi- 
nable kind of work necessary to a wedding 
which Mrs. Aleshine was willing to give into 
their hands. As for herself and her good 
friend, they put themselves upon their mettle 
as providers of festivals. ‘They made cakes, 
pies, and I never knew, half so well as the 
three sailors, how many other kinds of good 
things. Besides all this, they assisted Ruth 
to fit herself out in some degree in a manner 
becoming to a bride. Some light and pretty 
adornments of dress were borrowed from 
Emily or Lucille, they knew not which, and, 
after having been “done up” and fluted and 
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crimped by Mrs. Lecks, were incorporated by 
Ruth into her costume with so much taste, 
that on the wedding morning she appeared 
to me to be dressed more charmingly than 
any bride I ever saw. 

The three sailors had done their own wash- 
ing and ironing, and appeared in cleanly garb, 
and with hair and beards well wet and 
brushed. Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine put 
on their best bibs and tuckers, and Mr. En- 
derton assumed his most clerical air, as he 
stood behind a table in the parlor and mar- 
ried Ruth and me. 

“This,” said Mr. Enderton, as we were 
seated at the wedding feast, “ is a most credit- 
able display of attractive viands; but I may 
say, my dear Ruth, that I think I perceived 
the influence of the happy event of to-day 
even before it took place. I have lately had 
a better appetite for my food, and have ex- 
perienced a greater enjoyment of my sur- 
roundings.” 

“I should think so,” murmured Mrs. Ale- 
shine in my ear, “ for we’d no sooner knowed 
that you two were to make a match of it, 
than we put an extry spoonful of tea into his 
pot, and stopped scrubbin’ the libr’ry.” 

For the next two days all was bustle and 
work at the island. Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. 
Aleshine would not consent to depart without 
leaving everything in the best possible order, 
so that the Dusantes might not be dissatisfied 
with the condition of their house when they 
returned. It was, in fact, the evident desire of 
the two women to gratify their pride in their 
housewifely abilities by leaving everything 
better than they found it. 

Mr. Enderton was much surprised at these 
preparations for immediate departure. He 
was very well satisfied with his life on the 
island, and had prepared his mind for an in- 
definite continuance of it, with the position 
of that annoying and obdurate Mrs. Lecks 
filled by a compliant and affectionate daughter. 
He had no reasonable cause for complaint, 
for the whole subject of the exhaustion of our 
supply of provisions, and the necessity of an 
open-boat trip to an inhabited island, had 
been fully discussed before him. But he was 
so entirely engrossed in the consideration of 
his own well-being, that this discussion of our 
plans had made no impression upon him. He 
now became convinced that a conspiracy had 


’ 





been entered into against him, and fell into an 
unpleasant humor. This, however, produced 
very little effect upon any of us, for we were 
all too busy to notice his whims. But his 
sudden change of disposition made me under- 
stand how correct were the opinions of Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine concerning him. If 
I had left that island with my marriage with 
Ruth depending upon Mr. Enderton’s coép- 
eration, my prospects of future happiness 
would have been at the mercy of his caprices. 

Very early on a beautiful morning Ruth 
and I started out on our wedding journey in 
the long-boat. Mr. Enderton was made as 
comfortable as possible in the stern, with 
Ruth near him. Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Ale- 
shine sat facing each other, each with a brown 
paper package by her side, containing the 
life-preserver on which she had arrived. These 
were to be ever cherished as memorials of 
a wonderful experience. The three sailors 
and I took turns at the oars. The sea was 
smooth, and there was every reason to believe 
that we should arrive at our destination before 
the end of the day. Mrs. Aleshine had sup- 
plied us with an abundance of provisions, 
and, with the exception of Mr. Enderton, who 
had not been permitted to take away any of 
the Dusante books, we were a contented 
party. 

“ As long as the flour held out,” remarked 
Mrs. Aleshine, “I’d never been willin’ to 
leave that island till the Dusantes came back, 
and we could have took Emily or Lucille, 
whichever it was that kept house, and showed 
her everythin’, and told her just what we had 
done. But when they do come back,” she 
added, “and read that letter which Mr. 
Craig wrote and left for them, and find out 
all that happened in their country-place while 
they was away; and how two of us was made 
happy for life; and how two more of us, 
meanin’ Mrs. Lecks and me, have give up 
goin’ to Japan, intendin’, instid of that, writin’ 
to my son to come home to America, and 
settle down in the country he ought to live in,— 
why, then, if them Dusantes ain’t satisfied it’s 
no use for anybody to ever try to satisfy ’em.” 

“] should think not,” said Mrs. Lecks, 
“ with the weddin’ cards on the parlor table, 
not a speck of dust in any corner, and the 
board money in the ginger-jar.” 


END. Frank R. Stockton. 
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THE MINISTER’S CHARGE; 


OR, THE APPRENTICESHIP OF LEMUEL BARKER.* 


BY W. D. 


HOWELLS, 


Author of “Venetian Life,” “A Modern Instance,” “The Rise of Silas Lapham,” etc. 


XXIV. 


HE evening after the fire Mrs. Sewell sat 

talking it over with her husband, in the 
light of the newspaper reports, which made 
very much more of Lemuel’s part in it than 
she liked. The reporters had flattered the 
popular love of the heroic in using Mrs. 
Harmon’s version of his exploits, and repre- 
sented him as having been most efficient and 
daring throughout, and especially so in regard 
to the Evanses. 

“ Well, that doesn’t differ materially from 
what they told us themselves,” said Sewell. 

“ You know very well, David,” retorted his 
wife, “ that there couldn’t have been the least 
danger at any time; and when he helped her to 
get Mr. Evans downstairs, the fire was nearly 
all out.” 

“ Very well, then; he would have saved 
their lives if it had been necessary. It was a 
case of potential heroism, that contained all 
the elements of self-sacrifice.” 

Mrs. Sewell could not deny this, but she 
was not satisfied. She was silent a moment 
before she asked, “ What do you suppose that 
wretched creature will do now ?” 

“I think very likely he will come to me,” 
answered Sewell. 

“I dare say.” The bell rang. “And I sup- 
pose that’s he now!” 

They listened and heard Miss Vane’s voice 
at the door, asking for them. 

Mrs. Sewell ran down the stairs and kissed 
her. “Oh, I’m so glad you came. Isn’t it 
wonderful ? I’ve just come from them, and 
she’s taking the whole care of him, as if he 
had always been the sick one, and she strong 
and well.” 

“ What do you mean, Lucy? He isn't ill!” 

“ Who isn’t ?” 

“What are you talking about ?” 

“ About Mr. Evans f 

“Oh!” said Miss Vane, with cold toleration. 
She arrived at the study door and gave 
Sewell her hand. “I scarcely knew him, you 
know; I only met him casually here. I’ve 
come to see,” she added nervously, “if you 
know where Lemuel is, Mr. Sewell. Have 
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you seen anything of him since the fire? How 
nobly he behaved! But I never saw anything 
he wasn’t equal to!” 

“ Mrs. Sewell objects to his saving human 
life,” said Sewell, not able to deny himself. 

“I don’t see how you can take the slightest 
interest in him,” began Mrs. Sewell, saying a 
little more than she meant. 

“ You would, my dear,” returned Miss Vane, 
“if you had wronged him as I have.” 

“ Or as I,” said Sewell. 

“I’m thankful I haven’t, then,” said his 
wife. “‘It seems to me that there’s nothing else 
of him. As to his noble behavior, it isn’t pos- 
sible you believe these newspaper accounts ? 
He didn’t save any one’s life; there was no 
danger!” 

Miss Vane, preoccupied with her own ideal 
of the facts, stared at her without replying, 
and then turned to Sewell. 

“T want to find him and ask him to stay 
with me till he can get something else to do.” 
Sewell’s eyebrows arched themselves involun- 
tarily. “Sibyl has gone to New York for a 
fortnight ; I shall be quite alone in the house, 
and I shall be very glad of his company,” she 
explained to the eyebrows, while ignoring 
them. Her chin quivered a little, as she 
added, “I shall be proud of his company. | 
wish him to understand that he is my gwes¢.” 

“T suppose I shall see him soon,” said 
Sewell, “ and I will give him your message.” 

“ Will you tell him,” persisted Miss Vane, 
a little hysterically, “ that if he is in any way 
embarrassed I insist upon his coming to me 
immediately — at once ?” 

Sewell smiled, “ Yes.” 

“T know that I’m rather ridiculous,” said 
Miss Vane, smiling in sympathy, “and I don’t 
blame Mrs. Sewell for not entering into my 
feelings. Nobody could, who hadn’t felt the 
peculiar Lemuel-glamour.” 

“1 don’t imagine he’s embarrassed in any 
way,” said Sewell. “ He seems to have the 
gift of lighting on his feet. But I'll tell him 
how peremptory you are, Miss Vane.” 

“ Well, upon my word,” cried Mrs. Sewell, 
when Miss Vane had taken leave of them 
in an exaltation precluding every recurrent 
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attempt to enlighten her as to the true propor- 
tions of Lemuel’s part in the fire, “ I really 
believe people like to be made fools of. Why 
didn’t you tell her, David, that he had done 
nothing ?” 

“ What would have been the use ? She has 
her own theory of the affair. Besides, he did 
do something ; he did his duty, and my ex- 
perience is that it’s no small thing to do. It 
wasn’t his fault that he didn’t do more.” 

He waited some days for Lemuel to come 
to him, and he inquired each time he went 
to see the Evanses if they knew where he 
was. But they had not heard of him since the 
night of the fire. 

“It’s his shyness,” said Evans; “ I can un- 
derstand how if he thought he had put me 
under an obligation he wouldn’t come near 
me — and couldn’t.” 

Evans was to go out of town for a little 
while; the proprietors .of the “Saturday After- 
noon” insisted upon his taking a rest, and they 
behaved handsomely about his salary. He did 
not want to go, but his wife got him away 
finally, after he had failed in two or three 
attempts at writing. 

Lemuel did not appear to Sewell till the 
evening of the day when the Evanses left 
town. It seemed as if he had waited till they 
were gone, so that he could not be urged to 
visit them. At first the minister scolded him 
a little for his neglect; but Lemuel said he 
had heard about them, and knew they were 
getting along all right. He looked as if he 
had not been getting along very well him- 
self; his face was thin, and had an air at 
once dogged and apprehensive. He abruptly 
left talking of Evans, and said, “I don’t 
know as you heard what happened that night 
before the fire just after I got back from your 
house?” 

“No, I hadn’t.” 

Lemuelstopped. Then he related briefly and 
clearly the whole affair, Sewell interrupting 
him from time to time with murmurs of sym- 
pathy, and “ Tchk, tchk, tchk!” and “ Shock- 
ing, shocking!” At the end he said, “I had 
hoped somehow that the general calamity had 
swallowed up your particular trouble in it. 
Though I don’t know that general calamities 
ever do that with particular troubles,” he 
added, more to himself than to Lemuel; and 
he put the idea away for some future sermon. 

“ Mr. Evans stopped and said something to 
me that night. He said we had to live things 
down, and not die them down; he wanted I 
should wait till Saturday before I was sure 
..that I couldn’t get through Tuesday. He said, 
How did we know that death was the end 
of trouble ?” 

“ Yes,” said the minister with a smile of 
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fondness for his friend ; “ that was like Evans 
all over.” 

“ T sha’n’t forget those things,” said Lem- 
uel. “ They’ve been in my head ever since. 
If it hadn’t been for them, | don’t know what 
I should have done.” 

Hestopped, and aftera moment's inattention 
Sewell perceived that he wished to be asked 
something more. “I hope,” he said, “ that 
nothing more has been going wrong with 
you ?” and as he asked this he laid his hand 
affectionately on the young man’s shoulder, 
just as Evans had done. Lemuel’s eyes 
dimmed and his breath thickened. “ What 
has become of the person —the discharged 
convict ?” 

“TI guess I had better tell you,” he said; 
and he told him of the adventure with Berry 
and Williams. 

Sewell listened in silence, and then seemed 
quite at a loss what to say ; but Lemuel saw 
that he was deeply afflicted. At last he asked, 
lifting his eyes anxiously to Sewell’s, “ Do you 
think I did wrong to say the thief was a friend 
of mine, and get him off that way ?” 

“ That’s a very difficult question,” sighed 
Sewell. “ You had a duty to society.” 

“ Yes, I’ve thought of that since!” 

“If I had been in your place, I’m afraid I 
should be glad not to have thought of it in 
time ; and I’m afraid I’m glad that, as it is, 
it’s too late. But doesn’t it involve you with 
him in the eyes of the other young man ?” 

“ Yes, I presume it does,” said Lemuel. “I 
shall have to go away.” 

“ Back to Willoughby Pastures?” asked 
Sewell, with not so much faith in that panacea 
for Lemuel’s troubles as he had once had. 

* No, to some other town. Do you know 
of anything I could get to doin New York ?” 

“Oh, no, no!” said the minister. “ You 
needn't let this banish you. We must seek 
this young Mr. —” 

“ Berry.” 

“__ Mr. Berry out and explain the matter 
to him.” 

“Then you'll have to tell him all about 
me?” 

“Yes. Why not?” 

Lemuel was silent, and looked down. 

“In the mean time,” pursued the minister, 
“ T have a message for you from Miss Vane. 
She has heard, as we all have, of your be- 
havior during the fire * 

“Tt wasn’t anything,” Lemuel interrupted. 
“There wasn’t the least danger; and Mrs. 
Evans did it all herself, anyway. It made 
me sick to see how the papers had it. It’s a 
shame!” 

Sewell smiled. “I’m afraid you couldn't 
make Miss Vane think so; but I can under- 
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stand what you mean. She has never felt quite 
easy about the way —the terms —on which 
she parted with you. She has spoken to me 
several times of it, and — ah — expressed 
her regret; and now, knowing that you have 
been —interrupted in your life, she is anx- 
ious to have you come to her 

An angry flash lighted up Lemuel’s face. 
“ T couldn’t go back there! I wouldn’t do any 
such work again.” 

“T don’t mean that,” Sewell hastened to 
say. “ Miss Vane wished me to ask you to 
come as her guest until you could find some- 
thing — Miss Sibyl Vane has gone to New 
York R 

“ T’m very much obliged to her,” said Lem- 
uel, “ but I shouldn’t want to give her so much 
trouble, or any one. I—I liked her very 
much, and I shouldn’t want she should think 
I didn’t appreciate her invitation.” 

“ T will tell her,” said the minister. “I had 
no great hope you would see your way to ac- 
cepting it. But she will be glad to know that 
you received it.” He added, rather interroga- 
tively than affirmatively, “ In the right spirit.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Lemuel. “ Please to tell 
her I did.” 

“Thank you,” said Sewell with bland vague- 
ness. “I don’t know that I’ve asked yet 
where you are staying at present?” 

“I’m at Mrs. Nash’s, 13 Canary Place. 
Mrs. Harmon went there first.” 

“Oh! And are you looking forward to re- 
joining her in a new place?” 

“JT don’t know as I am. I don’t know as 
I should want to go into a hotel again.” 

Sewell manifested a little embarrassment. 
“Well, you won’t forget your promise to let 
me be of use to you—pecuniarily, if you 
should be in need of asmall advance at any 
time.” 

“Oh, no! But I’ve got enough money for a 
while yet — till I can get something to do.” 
He rose, and after a moment’s hesitation he 
said, “ I don’t know as I want you should say 
anything to that fellow about me. To Mr. 
Berry, I mean.” 

“Oh! certainly not,” said Sewell, “ if you 
don’t wish it.” 

Whatever it was in that reticent and elu- 
sive soul which prompted this request, the 
minister now felt that he could not know; but 
perhaps the pang that Lemuel inflicted on him- 
self had as much transport as anguish in it. He 
believed that he had forever cut himself off from 
the companionship that seemed highest and 
holiest on earth to him; he should never see 
that girl again; Berry must have told Miss 
Swan, and long before this Miss Carver had 
shuddered at the thought of him as the ac- 
complice of a thief. But he proudly said to 
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himself that he must let it all go; for if he 
had not been a thief, he had been a beggar 
and a menial, he had come out of a hovel at 
home, and his mother went about like a scare- 
crow, and it mattered little what kind of shame 
she remembered him in. 

He thought of her perpetually now, and, in 
those dialogues which we hold in revery with 
the people we think much about, he talked with 
her all day long. At first, when he began to 
do this, it seemed a wrong to Statira; but now, 
since the other was lost to him beyond other 
approach, he gave himself freely up to the 
mystical colloquies he held with her, as the 
devotee abandons himself to imagined con- 
verse with a saint. Besides, if he was in love 
with Statira, he was not in love with Jessie ; 
that he had made clear to himself; for his 
feeling toward her was wholly different. 

Most of the time, in these communings, he 
was with her in her own home, down at 
Corbitant, where he fancied she had gone, 
after the catastrophe at the St. Albans, and 
he sat there with her on a porch at the 
front door, which she had once described to 
him, and looked out under the silver poplars 
at the vessels in the bay. He formed himself 
some image of it all from pictures of the sea- 
side which he had seen ; and there were times 
when he tried to go back with her into the life 
she had led there as a child. Perhaps his ar- 
dent guesses at this were as near reality as any- 
thing that could be made to appear, for, after 
her mother and brothers and sisters had died 
out of the wide old house, her existence there 
was as lonely as if she had been a little ghost 
haunting it. She had inherited her mother’s 
temperament with her father’s constitution ; 
she was the child born to his last long ab- 
sence at sea and her mother’s last solitude at 
home. When he returned, he found his wife 
dead and his maiden sister caring for the 
child in the desolate house. 

This sister of Captain Carver’s had been 
disappointed, as the phrase is, when a young 
girl; another girl had won her lover from her. 
Her disappointment had hardened her to the 
perception of the neighbors; and, by a strange 
perversion of the sympathies and faculties, 
she had turned from gossip and censure, from 
religion, and from all the sources of comfort 
that the bruised heart of Corbitant naturally 
turned to, and found such consolation as 
came to her in books, that is to say romances, 
and especially the romances that celebrated 
and deified such sorrow as her own. She had 
been a pretty little thing when young, and 
Jessie remembered her as pretty in her early 
old age. At heart she must still have been 
young when her hair was gray, for she made 
a friend and companion of the child, and they 
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fed upon her romances together. When the 
aunt died, thechild, who had known no mother 
but her, was stricken with a grief so deep and 
wild that at first her life and then her mind 
was feared for. ‘To get her away from the as- 
sociations and influences of the place, her 
father sent her to school in the western part 
of the State, where she met Madeline Swan, 
and formed one of those friendships which are 
like passions between young girls. During 
her long absence, her father married again ; 
and she was called home to his death-bed. He 
was dead when she arrived; he had left a will 
that made her dependent on her stepmother. 
When Madeline Swan wrote to announce that 
she was coming to Boston to study art, Jessie 
Carver had no trouble in arranging with her 
stepmother, by the sacrifice of her final claim 
on her father’s estate, to join her friend there, 
with a little sum of money on which she was 
to live till she should begin to earn something. 

Her life had been a series of romantic epi- 
sodes; Madeline said that if it could be 
written out it would be fascinating ; but she 
went to work very practically, and worked 
hard. She had not much feeling for color; 
but she drew better than her friend, and what 
she hoped to do was to learn to illustrate 
books. 

One evening, after a day of bitter-sweet 
reveries of Jessie, Lemuel went to see Statira. 
She and "Manda Grier were both very gay, 
and made him very welcome. They had tea 
for him; Statira tried all her little arts, and 
’Manda Grier told some things that had hap- 
pened in the box-factory. He could not help 
laughing at them ; they were really very funny ; 
but he felt somehow that it was alla prepara- 
tion for something else. At last the two girls 
made a set at him, as ’Manda Grier called it, 
and tried to talk him into their old scheme of 
going to wait on table at some of the country 
hotels, or the seaside. They urged that now, 
while he was out of a place, it was just the 
time to look up a chance. 

He refused, at first kindly, and at last 
angrily; and he would have gone away in this 
mood if Statira had not said that she would 
never say another word to him about it, and 
hung upon his neck, while ’Manda Grier 
looked on in sullen resentment. He came 
away sick and heavy at heart. He said to 
himself that they would be willing to drag 
him into the mire; they had no pride ; they had 
no sense; they did not know anything and 
they could not learn. He tried to get away 
from them to Miss Carver in his thoughts; 
but the place where he had left her was vacant 
‘and he could not conjure her back, Out of 
the void, he was haunted by a look of griev- 
ing reproach and wonder from her eyes. 


XXV. 


TuatT evening Sewell went to see an old 
parishioner of his who lived on the Hill, and 
who among his eccentricities had the habit 
of occupying his city house all summer long, 
while his family flitted with other people of 
fashion to the seashore. That year they talked 
of taking a cottage for the first time since they 
had sold their own cottage at Nahant, in a 
day of narrow things now past. The ladies 
urged that he ought to come with them, and 
not think of staying in Boston now that he had 
a trouble of the eyes which had befallen him, 
and Boston would be so dull if he could 
not get about freely and read as usual. 

He answered that he would rather be blind 
in Boston than telescopic at Beverly, or any 
other summer resort ; and that as for the want 
of proper care, which they urged, he did not 
think he should lack in his own house, if they 
left him where he could reach a bell. His 
youngest daughter, a lively little blonde, 
laughed with a cousin of his wife’s who was 
present, and his wife decorously despaired. 
The discussion of the topic was rather prema- 
ture, for they were not thinking of going to 
Beverly before the middle of May, if they took 
the cottage ; but an accident had precipitated 
it, and they were having it out, as people do, 
each party in the hope that the other would 
yield if kept at long enough before the time 
of final decision came. 

“Do you think,” said the husband and 
father, who looked a whimsical tyrant at the 
worst, but was probably no easier to manage 
for his whimsicality, “ that I am going to fly 
in the face of prosperity, and begin to do as 
other people wish because I’m pecuniarily able 
to do as I please ?” 

The little blonde rose decisively from the 
lowchair where she had been sitting. “If papa 
has begun to reason about it, we may as well 
yield the point for the present, mamma. Come, 
Lily! Let us leave him to Cousin Charles.” 

“ Oh, but I say!” cried Cousin Charles, “ if 
I’m to stay and fight it out with him, I’ve got 
to know which side I’m on.” 

“ You're on the right side,” said the young 
lady over her shoulder; “you always are, 
Cousin Charles.” 

Cousin Charles in the attempt to kiss his 
hand toward his flatterer, pulled his glasses 
off his nose by their cord. “ Bromfield,” he 
said, “ I] don’t see but this commits me against 
you.” And then, the ladies having withdrawn, 
the two men put on that business air with 
which our sex tries to atone to itself for hav- 
ing unbent to the lighter minds of the other; 
heaven knows what women do when the men 
with whom they have been talking go away. 
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“If you should happen to stay in town,” 
continued the cousin treacherously, “I shall 
be very glad, for I don’t know but I shall be 
here the greater part of the summer myself.” 

“T shall stay,” said the other, “but there 
won't be anything casual about it.” 

“ What do you hear from Tom?” asked 
the cousin, feeling about on the mantel for a 
match. He was a full-bodied, handsome, 
amiable-looking old fellow, whose breath 
came in quick sighs with this light exertion. 
He had a blond complexion, and what was 
left of his hair, a sort of ethereal down on 
the top of his head, and some cherished 
fringes at the temples, was turning the yellow- 
ish gray that blond hair becomes. 

The other gentleman, stretched at ease in a 
deep chair, with one leg propped on a cricket, 
had the distinction of long forms, which the 
years had left in their youthful gracility ; his 
snow-white mustache had been allowed to 
droop over the handsome mouth, whose teeth 
were beginning to go. “ They’re on the other 
side of the clock,” he said, referring to the 
matches. He added, with another glance at 
his relative, “Charles, you ought to bant. It’s 
beginning to affect your wind.” 

“ Beginning / Your memory’s going, Brom- 
field. But they say there’s a new system that 
allows you to eat everything. I’m waiting for 
that. In the mean time, I’ve gone back to 
my baccy.” 

“They’ve cut mine off,” sighed the other. 
“ Doesn't it affect your heart ?” 

“ Not abit. But what do you do, now you 
can’t smoke and your eyes have given out?” 

“TI bore myself. I had a letter from Tom 
yesterday,” said the sufferer, returning to the 
question that his cousin’s obesity had diverted 
him from. “ He’s coming on in the summer.” 

“ Tom’s a lucky fellow,” said the cousin. 
“TI wish you had insisted on my taking some 
of that stock of his when you bought in.” 

“ Yes, you made a great mistake,” said the 
other with whimsical superiority. “ You 
should have taken my advice. You would 
now be rolling in riches, as I am, with a much 
better figure for it.” 

The cousin smoked awhile. “* Do you know, 
I think Tom’s about the best fellow I ever 
knew. 

“ He’s a good boy,” said the other, with 
the accent of a father’s pride and tenderness. 

“Going to bring his pretty chickens and 
their dam ?” asked the cousin, parting his 
coat-skirts to the genial influence of the fire. 

“No; it’s a short visit. They’re going into 
the Virginia mountains for the summer.” A 
man-servant came in and said something in 
a low voice. “Heigh? What? Why, of 
course! Certainly! By all means! Show him 
VoL. XXXII.—116. 
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in! Come in, parson; come in!” called the 
host to his yet unseen visitor, and he held 
out his hand for Sewell to take when he 
appeared at the door. “Glad to see you! I 
can’t get up,—a little gouty to-day,— but 
Bellingham's on foot. //:s difficulty is sitting 
down.” 

Bellingham gave the minister a near-sighted 
man’s glare through his glasses, and then 
came eagerly forward and shook hands. “ Oh, 
Mr. Sewell! I hope you’ve come to put up 
some job on Corey. Don’t spare him! With 
Kanawha Paint Co. at the present figures he 
merits any demand that Christian charity can 
make upon him, The man’s prosperity is dis- 
graceful.” 

“I’m glad to find you here, Mr. Belling- 
ham,” said Sewell, sitting down. 

“Oh, is it double-barreled ?” 
Bellingham. 

“ T don’t know that it’s a deadly weapon of 
any kind,” returned the minister. “ But if one 
of you can’t help me, perhaps the other can.” 

“ Well, let us know what the job is,” said 
Corey. “ We refuse to commit ourselves be- 
forehand.” 

“T shall have to begin at the beginning,” 
said Sewell warningly, “ and the beginning is 
a long way off.” 

“No matter,” said Bellingham, adventur- 
ously. “ The farther off, the better. I’ve been 
dining with Corey—he gives you a very 
good dinner now, Corey does—and I’m just 
in the mood for a deserving case.” 

“ The trouble with Sewell is,” said Corey, 
“that he doesn’t always take the trouble to 
have them deserving. I hope this is interest- 
ing, at least.” 

“TI suspect you'll find it more interesting 
than I shall,” said the minister, inwardly pre- 
paring himself for the amusement which 
Lemuel’s history always created in his hear- 
ers. It seemed to him, as he began, that he 
was always telling this story, and that his 
part in the affair was always becoming less 
and less respectable. No point was lost upon 
his hearers ; they laughed till the ladies in the 
drawing-room above wondered what the joke 
could be. 

“ At any rate,” said Bellingham, “ the fellow 
behaved magnificently at the fire. I read the 
accounts of it.” 

“ T think his exploits owe something to the 
imagination of the reporters,” said Sewell. 
“ He tells a different story, himself.” 

“Oh, of course!” said Bellingham. 

“ Well; and what else ?” asked Corey. 

“There isn’t any more. Simply he’s out of 
work, and wants something to do — anything 
to do —anything that isn’t menial.” 

“ Ah, that’s a queer start of his,” said Bel- 
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lingham, thoughtfully. “I don’t know but 
I like that.” 

* And do you come to such effete posterity 
as we are for help in a case like that?” de- 
manded Corey. ‘“ Why, the boy’s an Ances- 
tor!” 

“So he is! Why, so he is—so he is!” said 
Bellingham, with delight in the discovery. 
“ Of course he is!” 

« All you have to do,” pursued Corey, “ is 
to give him time, and he'll found afortuneand 
a family, and his children’s children will be 
cutting ours in society. Half of our great peo- 
ple have come up in that way. Look at the 
Blue-book, where our nobility is enrolled; it’s 
the apotheosis of farm-boys, mechanics, inside- 
men, and I don’t know what!” 

“ But in the mean time this ancestoris now so 
remote that he has nothing to do,” suggested 
Sewell. “If you give him time you kill him.” 

“ Well, what do you want me to do? Mrs. 
Corey is thinking of setting up a Buttons. 
But you say this boy has a soul above buttons. 
And besides, he’s too old.” 

“Fes.” 

“‘ Look here, Bromfield,” said Bellingham, 
“why don’t you get Aim to read to you?” 

Corey glanced from his cousin to the min- 
ister, whose face betrayed that this was pre- 
cisely what he had had in his own mind. 

“Is that the job?” asked Corey. 

Sewell nodded boldly. 

“ He would read through his nose, wouldn’t 
he? I couldn’t stand that. I’ve stopped talk- 
ing through mine, you know.” 

“Why, look here, Bromfield!” said Belling- 
ham for the second time. “ Why don’t you 
let me manage this affair for you? I’m not 
of much use in the world, but from time to 
time I like to do my poor best; and this is 
just one of the kind of things I think I’m 
fitted for. I should like to see this young man. 
When I read in the newspapers of some fellow 
who has done a fine thing, I always want to 
see what manner of man he is; and I’m glad 
of any chance that throws him in my way.” 

“ Your foible’s notorious, Charles. But I 
don’t see why you keep my cigars all to your- 
self,” said Corey. 

“ My dear fellow,” said Bellingham, mak- 
ing a hospitable offer of the cigar-box from 
the mantel, “ you said they’d cut you off.” 

“Ah, so they have. I forgot. Well, what’s 
your plan?” 

“ My plan,” said Bellingham, “is to have 
him to breakfast with me, and interview him 
generally, and get him to read me a few pas- 
sages, without rousing his suspicions. Heigh?” 
** “T don’t know that I believe much in your 
plan,” said Corey. “I should like to hear what 
my spiritual adviser has to say.” 


“T shouldn’t know what to advise, exactly,” 
said Sewell. “ But I won’t reject any plan 
that gives my client a chance.” 

“Isn’t client rather euphuistic?” asked 
Corey. 

“It is, rather. But I’ve got into the habit 
of handling Barker very delicately, even in 
thought. I’m not sure he'll come,” added 
Sewell, turning to Bellingham. 

“Oh, yes, he will,” said Bellingham. “Tell 
him it’s business. There won't be anybody 
there. Will nine be too late for him ?” 

‘‘T imagine he’s more accustomed to half- 
past five at home, and seven here.” 

“Well, we'll say nine, anyway. I can't 
imagine the cause that would get me up earlier. 
Here!” He turned to the mantel and wrote 
an invitation upon his card, and handed it 
to Sewell. “ Please give him that from me, 
and beg him to come. I really want to see 
him, and if he can’t read well enough for 
this fastidious old gentleman, we'll see what 
else he can do. Corey tells me he expects 
Tom on this summer,” he concluded, in dis- 
missal of Lemuel as a topic. 

“ Ah,” said Sewell, putting the card in his 
pocket, “ I’m very glad to hear that.” 

He had something, but not so much, of the 
difficulty in overcoming Lemuel’s reluctance 
that he had feared, and on the morning named 
Lemuel presented himself at the address on 
Bellingham’s card exactly at nine. He had 
the card in his hand, and he gave it to the 
man who opened the street door of the bach- 
elors’ apartment house where Bellingham 
lived. The man read it carefully over, and 
then said, “ Oh, yes; second floor,” and, hand- 
ing it back, left Lemuel to wander upstairs 
alone. He was going to offer the card again 
at Bellingham’s door, but he had a dawning 
misgiving. Bellingham had opened the door 
himself, and, feigning to regard the card as 
offered by way of introduction, he gave his 
hand cordially, and led him into the cozy 
room where the table was already laid for 
breakfast. 

“Glad to see you—glad to see you, Mr. 
Barker. Give me your coat. Ah, I see you 
scorn the effeminacy of half-season things. 
Put your hat anywhere. The advantage of 
bachelors’ quarters is that you can pfit any- 
thing anywhere. We haven’t a woman on 
the premises, and you can fancy how unmo- 
lested we are.” 

Lemuel had caught sight of one over the 
mantel, who had nothing but her water-colors 
on, and was called an “ Etude”; but he no 
longer trembled, for evil or for good, in such 
presences. “ That’s one of those Romano- 
Spanish things,” said Bellingham, catching 
the direction of his eye. “ I forget the fellow’s 
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name; but it isn’t bad. We’re pretty snug 
here,” he added, throwing open two doors in 
succession, to show the extent of his apart- 
ment. “ Here you have the dining-room and 
drawing-room and library in one ; and here’s 
my bedroom, and here’s my bath.” 

He pulled an easy-chair up toward the low 
fire for Lemuel. “ But perhaps you're hot 
from walking ? Sit wherever you like.” 

Lemuel chose to sit by the window. “ It’s 
very mild out,” he said, and Bellingham did 
not exact anything more of him. He talked 
at him, and left Lemuel to make his mental 
inventory of the dense Turkey rugs on the 
slippery hard-wood floor, the pictures on the 
walls, the deep, leather-lined seats, the bric-a- 
brac on the mantel, the tall, colored chests 
of drawers in two corners, the delicate china 
and quaint silver on the table. 

Presently steps were heard outside, and 
Bellingham threw open the door as he had to 
Lemuel, and gave a hand to each of the two 
guests whom he met on his threshold. 

“ Ah, Meredith! Good-morning, venerable 
father!” He drew them in. “ Let me introduce 
you to Mr. Barker, Mr. Meredith. Mr. Bar- 
ker, the Rev. Mr. Seyton. You fellows are 
pretty prompt.” 

“ We're pretty hungry,” said Mr. Meredith. 
“T don’t know that we should have got here 
if we hadn’t leaned up against each other as 
we came along. Several policemen regarded 
us suspiciously, but Seyton’s cloth protected 
us.” 

“ It was terrible, coming up Beacon street 
with an old offender like Meredith, at what he 
considered the dead hour of the night,” said 
Mr. Seyton. “I don’t know what I should 
have done if any one had been awake to see 
us.” 

“ You shall have breakfast instantly,” said 
Bellingham, touching an annunciator, and 
awakening a distant electric titter somewhere. 

Mr. Seyton came toward Lemuel, who 
took the young ritualist for a Catholic priest, 
but was not proof against the sweet friendli- 
ness which charmed every one with him, and 
was soon talking at more ease than he had 
felt from all Bellingham’s cordial intention. 
He was put at his host’s right hand when they 
sat down, and Mr. Seyton was given the foot, 
so that they continued their talk. 

“Mr. Bellingham tells me you know my 
friend Sewell,” said the clergyman. 

Lemuel’s face kindled. “Oh, yes! Do you 
know him too ?” 

“ Yes, I’ve known him a long time. He’s 
a capital fellow, Sewell is.” 

“TI think he’s a great preacher,” ventured 
Lemuel. 

“Ah — well— yes? Is he? I’ve never 
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heard him lecture,” said Mr. Seyton, looking 
down at his bread. 

“I swear, Seyton,” said Meredith, across 
the table, “ when you put on that ecclesiasti- 
cal superciliousness of yours, I want to cuff 
you,” 

* I’ve no doubt he'd receive it in a proper 
spirit,” said Bellingham, who was eating him- 
self hot and red from the planked shad before 
him, “ But you mustn’t do it here.” 

“* Of course,” said Mr. Seyton, “ Sewell is a 
very able man, and no end of a good fellow, 
but you can’t expect me to admit he’s a priest.” 

He smiled in sweet enjoyment of his friend’s 
wrath. Lemuel observed that he spoke with 
an accent different from the others, which he 
thought very pleasant, but he did not know 
it for that neat utterance which the Anglican 
church bestows upon its servants. 

“ He’s no Jesuit,” growled Meredith. 

“ I’m bound to say he’s not a pagan, either,” 
laughed the clergyman. 

“These gentlemen exchange these little 
knocks,” Bellingham explained to Lemuel’s 
somewhat puzzled look, “ because they were 
boys together at school and college, and can’t 
realize that they’ve grown up to be lights of 
the bar and the pulpit.” He looked round at 
the different plates. “‘ Have somemoreshad ?” 
No one wanted more, it seemed, and Belling- 
ham sent it away by the man, who replaced it 
with broiled chicken before Bellingham, and 
lamb chops in front of Mr. Seyton, “ This is 
all there is,” the host said. 

“It’s enough for me,” said Meredith, “ if 
no one else takes anything.” 

But in fact there was also an omelet, and 
bread and butter delicious beyond anything 
that Lemuel had tasted ; and there was a bou- 
quet of pink radishes with fragments of ice 
dropped among olives, and other facts of a 
polite breakfast. At the close came a dish 
of what Bellingham called premature straw- 
berries. 

“ Why ! they’re actually sweet!” said Mere- 
dith, “ and they’re as natural as emery-bags.” 

“Yes, they're all you say,” said Belling- 
ham. “ You can have strawberries any time 
nowadays after New Year's, if you send far 
enough for them; but to get them ripe and 
sound, or distinguishable from small turnips in 
taste, is another thing.” 

Lemuel had never imagined a breakfast 
like that ; he wondered at himself for having 
respected the cuisine of the St. Albans, It 
seemed to him that he and the person he had 
been —the farm boy, the captive of the po- 
lice, the guest of the Wayfarer’s Lodge, the 
servant of Miss Vane, and the head-waiter at 
the hotel—could not be the same person. 
He fell into a strange revery, while the talk, 
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in which he had shared so little, took a range 
far beyond him. Then he looked up, and found 
all the others’ eyes upon him, and heard Bel- 
lingham saying, “ I fancy Mr. Barker can tell 
us something about that,” and at Lem- 
uel’s mystified stare he added, “About the 
amount of smoke at a fire that a man could 
fight through. Mr. Seyton was speaking of 
the train that was caught in the forest fires, 
down in Maine, the other day. How was it 
with you at the St. Albans?” 

Lemuel blushed. It was clear that Mr. 
Bellingham had been reading that ridiculous 
newspaper version of his exploit. “ There was 
hardly any smoke at all, where I was. It 
didn’t seem to have got into the upper entries 
much,” 

“ That’s just what I was saying! ” triumphed 
Bellingham. “If a man has anything to do, 
he can get on. ‘That's the way with the fire- 
men. It’s the rat-in-a-trap idea that paralyzes. 
Do you remember your sensations at all, when 
you were coming through the fire? Those 
things are very curious, sometimes,” Belling- 
ham suggested. 

“There was no fire where I was,” said 
Lemuel, stoutly, but helpless to make a more 
comprehensive disclaimer. 

“ | imagine you wouldn’t notice that, any 
more than the smoke,” said Bellingham, with 
a look of satisfaction in his hero for his other 
guests. “It’s a sort of ecstasy. Do you re- 
member that fellow of Bret Harte’s,in ‘How 
Christmas came to Simpson’s Bar,’ who gets 
a shot in his leg, or something, when he’s 
riding to get the sick boy a Christmas pres- 
ent, and doesn’t know it till he drops off his 
horse in a faint when he gets back?” He 
jumped actively up from the table, and found 
the book on his shelf. “ There!” He fumbled 
for his glasses without finding them. “ Will 
you be kind enough to read the passage, Mr. 
Barker? I think I’ve found the page. It’s 
marked.” He sat down again, and the others 
waited. 

Lemuel read, as he needs must, and he did 
his best. 

“Ah, that’s very nice. Glad you didn’t 
dramatize it; the drama ought to be in the 
words, not the reader. I like your quiet way.” 

“ Harte seems to have been about the last 
of the story-tellers to give us the great, simple 
heroes,” said Seyton. 

When the others were gone, and Lemuel, 
who had been afraid to go first, rose to take 
himself away, Bellingham shook his hand cor- 
dially and said, “ I hope you weren’t bored? 
The fact is, I rather promised myself a “/c-a- 
fete with you, and I told Mr. Sewell so; but 
I fell in with Seyton and Meredith yesterday — 
you can’t help falling in with one when you 


fall in with the other; they’re inseparable 
when Seyton’s in town — and I couldn’t resist 
the temptation to ask them.” 

“Oh, no, I wasn’t bored at all,” said 
Lemuel. 

“I’m very glad. But—sit down a moment. 
I want to speak to you about a little matter 
of business. Mr. Sewell was telling us some- 
thing of you the other night, at my cousin 
Bromfield Corey’s, and it occurred to me that 
you might be willing to come and read to 
him. His eyes seem to be on the wane, some 
way, and he’s rather sleepless. He’d give you 
a bed, and sometimes you’d have to read to 
him in the night; you’d take your meals 
where you like. How does it strike you, 
supposing the ‘harnsome pittance’ can be 
arranged ?” 

“ Why, if you think I can do it,” began 
Lemuel. 

“ Ofcourse I do. You don’t happen to read 
French ?” 

Lemuel shook his head hopelessly. “I 
studied Latin some at school P 

“Ah! Well! I don’t think he'd care for 
Latin. I think we’d better stick to English for 
the present.” 

Bellingham arranged for Lemuel to go with 
him that afternoon to his cousin’s and make, 
as he phrased it, a stagger at the job. 





XXVI. 


THE stagger seemed to be sufficiently sat- 
isfactory. Corey could not repress some 
twinges at certain characteristics of Lemuel’s 
accent, but he seemed, in a critical way, to 
take a fancy to him, and he was conditionally 
installed for a week. 

Corey was pleased from the beginning with 
Lemuel’s good looks, and justified himself to 
his wife with an Italian proverb: “ Movanta 
su cento, chi é bello di fuori é buono di dentro.” 
She had heard that proverb before, and she 
had always considered it shocking; but he 
insisted that most people married upon no 
better grounds, and that what sufficed in the 
choice of a husband or wife was enough for 
the choice of an intellectual nurse. He cor- 
rected Lemuel’s pronunciation where he found 
it faulty, and amused himself with Lemuel’s 
struggles to conceal his hurt vanity, and his 
final good sense in profiting by the correction. 
But Lemuel’s reading was really very good ; 
it was what, even more than his writing, had 
given him a literary reputation in Willoughby 
Pastures; and the old man made him exer- 
cise it in widely different directions. Chiefly, 
however, it was novels that he read, which, 
indeed, are the chief reading of most people 
in our time; and as they were necessarily the 
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novels of our language, his elder was not 
obliged to use that carein choosing them which 
he must have exacted of himself in the fiction 
of other tongues. He liked to hear Lemuel 
talk, and he used the art of getting at the 
boy’s life by being frank with his own expe- 
rience. But this was not always successful, 
and he was interested to find Lemuel keeping 
doors that Sewell’s narrative had opened 
carefully closed against him. He betrayed no 
consciousness that they existed, and Lemuel 
maintained intact the dignity and pride which 
come from the sense of ignominy well hidden. 

The week of probation had passed with- 
out interrupting their relation, and Lemuel 
was regularly installed, and began to lead a 
life which was so cut off from his past in 
most things that it seemed to belie it. He 
found himself dropped in the midst of luxury 
stranger to him than the things they read of in 
those innumerable novels. The dull, rich 
colors in the walls and the heavily rugged 
floors and dark-wooded leathern seats of the 
library where he read to the old man; the 
beautiful forms of the famous bronzes, and the 
Italian saints and martyrs in their baroque 
or gothic frames of dim gold; the low shelves 
with their ranks of luxurious bindings, and all 
the seriously elegant keeping of the place, 
flattered him out of his strangeness; and the 
footing on which he was received in this house, 
the low-voiced respect with which the man- 
servant treated him, the master’s light, cordial 
frankness, the distant graciousness of the mis- 
tress, and the unembarrassed, unembarrassing 
kindliness of the young ladies, both so much 
older than himself, contributed to an effect 
that afterwards deepened more and more, 
and became a vital part of the struggle which 
he was finally to hold with himself. 

The first two or three days he saw no 
one but Mr. Corey, and but for the women’s 
voices in the other parts of the house, he might 
have supposed himself in another bachelor’s 
apartments, finer and grander than Belling- 
ham’'s. He was presented to Mrs. Corey 
when she came into the library, but he did not 
see the daughters of the house till he was in- 
stalled in it. After that, his acquaintance with 
them seemed to go no further. ‘They were all 
polite and kind when they met him, in the 
library or on the stairs, but they showed no 
curiosity about him; and his never meeting 
them at table helped to keep him a stranger to 
them under the same roof. He ate at a board- 
ing-house in a neighboring street, but he slept 
at the Coreys’ after he had read their father 
asleep, and then, going out to his late break- 
fast, he did not return till Mr. Corey had eaten 
his own, much later. 

He wondered at first that neither of those 


young ladies read to their father, not knowing 
the disability for mutual help that riches bring. 
Later, he saw how much Miss Lily Corey was 
engrossed with charity and art, and how con- 
stantly Miss Nannie Corey was occupied with 
social cares, and was perpetually going and 
coming in their performance. Then he saw 
that they could not have rendered nor their 
father have received from his family the duty 
which he was paid to do, as they must have 
done if they had been poorer. But they were 
all fond of one another, and the father had a 
way of joking with his daughters, especially the 
youngest ; and they talked with a freedom of 
themselves which puzzled Lemuel. It ap- 
peared from what they said, at different times, 
that they had not always been so rich, or that 
they had once had money, and then less, and 
now much more. It appeared, also, that their 
prosperity was due to a piece of luck, and that 
the young Mr. Corey, whom they expected 
in the summer, had brought it about. His 
father was very proud of him, and, getting 
more and more used to Lemuel’s companion- 
ship, he talked a great deal about his ‘Tom, as 
he called him, and about Tom’s wife, and his 
wife’s family, who were somehow, Lemuel in- 
ferred, not all that his own family could wish 
them, but very good people. Once when Mr. 
Corey was talking of them, Mrs. Corey came 
in upon them, and seemed to be uneasy, as if 
she thought he was saying too much. But the 
daughters did not seem to care, especially the 
youngest. 

He found out that Mr. Corey used to be a 
painter, and had lived a long time in Italy 
when he was young, and he recalled with a 
voluptuous thrill of secrecy that Williams had 
once been in Italy. Mr. Corey seemed to 
think better of it than Williams; he liked to 
talk of Rome and Florence, and of Venice, 
which Williams had said was a kind of hole. 
The old man said this or that picture was of 
this or that school, and vague lights of knowl- 
edge and senses of difference that flattered 
Lemuel’s intellectual vanity stole in upon him. 
He began to feel that the things Mr. Corey 
had lived for were the great and high objects 
of life. 

He now perceived how far from really fine 
or fashionable anything at the St. Albans had 
been, and that the simplicity of Miss Vane's 
little house, which the splendor of the hotel 
had eclipsed in his crude fancy, was much 
more in harmony with the richness of Mr. 
Corey’s. He oriented himself anew, and got 
another view of the world which he had 
dropped into. Occasionally he had glimpses 
of people who came to see the Coreys, and it 
puzzled him that this family, which he knew 
so kind and good, took with others the tone 
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hard and even cynical which seemed the pre- 
vailing tone of society; when their acquaint- 
ances went away they dropped back, as if 
with relief, into their sincere and amiable fash- 
ions of speech, Lemuel asked himself if every 
one in the world was playing a part; it did 
not seem to him that Miss Carver had been ; 
she was always the same, and always herself. 
To be one’s self appeared to him the best thing 
in the world, and he longed for it the more as 
he felt that he too was insensibly beginning to 
playa part. Being so muchin this beautiful and 
luxurious house, where every one was so well 
dressed and well mannered, and well kept in 
body and mind, and passing from his amaze- 
ment at all its appointments into the habit of 
its comfortable beauty, he forgot more and 
more the humility and the humiliations of his 
past. He did not forget its claims upon him ; 
he sent home every week the greater part of 
his earnings, and he wrote often to his mother ; 
but now, when he could have got the time to 
go home and see her, he did not go. In the 
exquisite taste of his present environment, he 
could scarcely believe in that figure, grizzled, 
leathern and gaunt, and costumed in a gro- 
tesque unlikeness to either sex. Sometimes he 
played with the fantastic supposition of some 
other origin for himself, romantic and involved 
like that of some of the heroes he was always 
reading of, which excluded her. 

Another effect of this multifarious literature 
through which his duties led him was the 
awakening of the ambition to write, stunned 
by his first disastrous adventures in Boston, 
and dormant almost ever since, except as it 
had stirred under the promptings of Evans’s 
kindly interest. But now it did not take the 
form of verse; he began to write moralistic 
essays, never finished, but full of severe com- 
ment on the folly of the world as he saw it. 
Sometimes they were examinations of himself, 
and his ideas and principles, his doctrines and 
practice, penetrating quests such as the theolo- 
gians of an earlier day used to address to their 
consciences. 

Meantime, the deeply underlying mass of 
his rustic crudity and raw youth took on a far 
higher polish than it had yet worn. Words 
dropped at random in the talk he now heard 
supplied him with motives and shaped his 
actions. Once Mr. Bellingham came in laugh- 
ing about a sign which he saw in a back street, 
of Misfit Parlors, and Lemuel spent the next 
week’s salary for a suit at a large clothing store, 
to replace the dress Sewell had thought him 
so well in. He began insensibly to ape the 
manners of those about him. 

“It drew near the time when the ladies of the 
Corey family were to leavetown, where they had 
lingered much longer than they meant, in the 


hope that Mr. Corey might be so much better, 
or so much worse, that he would consent to go 
to the shore with them. But his disabilities 
remained much the same, and his inveterate 
habits indomitable. By this time that trust in 
Lemuel which never failed to grow up in those 
near him, reconciled the ladies to the obstinate 
resolution of the master of the house to stay 
in it as usual. They gave up the notion of a 
cottage, and they were not going far away, nor 
for long at any one time; in fact, one or other 
of them was always in the house. Mrs. Corey 
had grown into the habit of confidence with 
Lemuel concerning her husband’s whims and 
foibles; and this motherly frankness from a 
lady so stately and distant at first was a flattery 
more poisonous to his soul than any other cir- 
cumstance of his changed life. 

It came July, and even Sewell went away 
then. He went with a mind at rest concerning 
Lemuel’s material prospects, and his unques- 
tionable usefulness and acceptability; but 
something, at the bottom of his satisfaction, 
teased him still; a dumb fear that the boy 
was extravagant, a sense that he was somehow 
different, and not wholly for the better, from 
what he had been. He had seen, perhaps, 
nothing worse in him than that growth of 
manner which amused Corey. 

“ He is putting us on,” he said to Belling- 
ham, one day, “ and making us fit as well as 
he can. I don’t think we're altogether be- 
coming, but that’s our fault, probably. I can’t 
help thinking that if we were of better cut 
and material we should show to better effect 
upon that granite soul. I wish Tom were here. 
I’ve an idea that Tom would fit him like a 
glove. Charles, why don’t yeu pose as a model 
for Barker ?” 

“T don’t see why I’m not a very good model 
without posing,” said Bellingham. “ What 
do you want me to do for him? Take him to 
the club ? Barker’s of very conversational.” 

“ You don’t take him on the right topics,” 
said Corey, not minding that he had left the 
point. “ I assure you that Barker, on any serious 
question that comes up in our reading, has a 
clear head and an apt tongue of his own, It 
isn’t our manners alone that he emulates. I 
can’t find that any of us ever dropped an idea 
or suggestion of value that Barker didn’t pick 
it up, and turn it to much more account than 
the owner. He’s as true asa Tuscan peasant, 
as proud as an Indian, and as quick as a 
Yankee.” 

“Ah! I hoped you wouldn’t go abroad for 
that last,” said Bellingham. 

“No; and it’s delightful, seeing the great 
variety of human nature there is in every 
human being here. Our life isn’t stratified ; 
perhaps it never will be. At any rate, for the 
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present, we’re all in vertical sections. But 
I always go back to my first notion of 
Barker: he’s ancestral, and he makes me feel 
like degenerate posterity. I’ve had the same 
sensation with Tom; but Barker seems to go 
a little farther back. I suppose there’s such a 
thing as getting too far back in these Origin 
of Species days; but he isn’t excessive in that 
orinanything. He’s confoundedly temperate, 
in fact; and he’s reticent; he doesn’t allow 
any unseemly intimacy. He’s always turning 
me out-of-doors.” 

* Of course! But what can we old fellows 
hope to know of what’s going on in any young 
one? Talk of strangeness! I’d undertake to 
find more in common with a florid old fellow 
of fifty from the red planet Mars than with 
any young Bostonian of twenty.” 

“Yes; but it’s the youth of my sires that 
I find so strange in Barker. Only, theoretic- 
ally, there’s no Puritanism. He’s a thorough 
believer in Sewell. I suspect he could formu- 
late Sewell’s theology a great deal better than 
Sewell could.” 


XXVII. 


SratTiraA and ’Manda Grier had given up 
their plan of getting places in a summer hotel 
when Lemuel absolutely refused to take part 
in it, and were working through the summer 
in the box-factory. Lemuel came less regularly 
to see them now, for his Sunday nights had 
to be at Mr. Corey’s disposition ; but Statira 
was always happy in his coming, and made 
him more excuses than he had thought of, if 
he had let a longer interval than usual pass. 
He could not help feeling the loveliness of 
her patience, the sweetness of her constancy ; 
but he disliked ’Manda Grier more and more, 
and she grew stiffer and sharper with him. 
Sometimes the aimlessness of his relation to 
Statira hung round him like a cloud, which he 
could not see beyond. When he was with her 
he contented himself with the pleasure he felt 
in her devotion, and the tenderness this 
awakened in his own heart ; but when he was 
away from her there was a strange disgust and 
bitterness in these. 

Sometimes, when Statira and ’Manda Grier 
took a Saturday afternoon off, he went with 
them into the country on one of the horse-car 
lines, or else to some matinée at a garden- 
theater in the suburbs. Statira liked the theater 
better than anything else; and she used to 
meet other girls whom she knew there, and 
had a gay time. She introduced Lemuel to 
them, and after a few moments of high civil- 
ity and distance they treated him familiarly, as 
Statira’s beau. Their talk, after that he was 
now used to, was flat and foolish, and their 


pert ease incensed him. He came away 
bruised and burning, and feeling himself unfit 
to breathe the refined and gentle air to which 
he returned in Mr. Corey’s presence. ‘Then 
he would vow in his heart never to expose 
himself to such things again; but he could 
not tell Statira that he despised the friends she 
was happy with; he could only go with a 
reluctance it was not easy to hide, and atone 
by greater tenderness for a manner that 
wounded her. One day toward the end of Au- 
gust, when they were together at a suburban 
theater, Statira wandered off to a pond there 
was in the grounds with some other girls who 
had asked him to go and row them, and had 
called him a bear for refusing, and told him 
to look out for Barnum. They left him sitting 
alone with ’Manda Grier, at a table where they 
had all been having ice-cream at his expense ; 
and though it was no longer any pleasure to 
be with her, it was better than to be with them, 
for she was not a fool, at any rate, Statira 
turned round at a little distance to mock them 
with a gesture and a laugh, and the laugh 
ended in a cough, long and shattering, so that 
one of her companions had to stop with her, 
and put her arm round her till she could 
recover herself and go on, 

It sent a cold thrill through Lemuel, and 
then he turned angry. “ What is it Statira 
does to keep taking more cold?” 

“Oh, | guess ’tain’t ’ny more cold,” said 
"Manda Grier. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“T guess ’f you cared a great deal you'd 
noticed that cough 'f hers before now. "Taint 
done it any too much good workin’ in that 
arsenic paper all summer long.” 

’Manda Grier talked with her face turned 
away from him. 

It provoked him more and more. “I do 
care,” he retorted, eager to quarrel, “and you 
know it. Who got her into the box-factory, I 
should like to know ?” 

“J did!” said ’Manda Grier, turning 
sharply on him, “and you eff her there; 
and between us we've killed her.” 

“ How have I kept her there, I should like 
to know?” 

“’F you'd done’s she wanted you should, 
she might ’a’ been at some pleasant place in 
the country —the mount’ns, or somewhere 't 
she’d been ov’r her cough by this time. But 
no! You was too nasty proud for that, 
Lemuel Barker!” 

A heavy load of guilt dropped upon Lem 
uel’s heart, but he flung it off, and he retorted 
furiously, “ You ought to have been ashamed 
of yourself to ever want her to take a servant's 
place.” 

“Oh, a servant’s place! If she’d been 
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ashamed of a servant when you came meechin’ 
round her, where’d you been, I sh’d like to 
know? And now I wish she had; ’n’ if she 
wa’n’t such a little fool, 'n’ all wrapped in 
you, the way’t she is, I could wish’t she’d 
never set eyes on you again, servant or no 
servant. But I presume it’s too late now, and 
I presume she’s got to go on suff’rin’ for you 
and wonderin’ what she’s done to offend you 
when you don’t come, and what she’s done 
when you do, with your stuck-up, masterful 
airs, and your double-faced ways. But don’t 
you try to pretend to me, Lemuel Barker, ’t 
you care the least mite for her any more, ’f 
you ever did, because it won’t go down! ’N’ 
if S’tira wa’n’t such a perfect little blind fool, 
she could see ’t you didn’t care for her any 
more than the ground ’t you walk on, ’n’’t 
you'd be glad enough if she was under it, if 
you couldn’t be rid of her any other way!” 
*"Manda Grier pulled her handkerchief out 
and began to cry into it. 

Lemuel was powerfully shaken by this at- 
tack ; he did feel responsible for Statira’s stay- 
ing in town all summer; but the spectacle of 
’Manda Grier publicly crying at his side in a 
place like that helped to counteract the effect 
of her words. “’Sh! Don’t cry!” he began, 
looking fearfully round him. “ Everybody’ll 
see you!” 

“J don’t care! Let them!” sobbed the 
girl. “Ifthey knowed what I know, and could 
see you wot cryin’, I guess they’d think you 
looked worse than I do!” 

“ You don’t understand — I can explain —” 

“No, you can’t explain, Mr. Barker!” said 
"Manda Grier, whipping down her handker- 
chief and fiercely confronting him across the 
table. “You can’t explain anything so’s to 
blind me any longer! I was a big fool to ever 
suppose you had any heart 7” you; but when 
you came round at first, and was so meek you 
couldn’t say your soul was your own, and was 
so glad if S’tira spoke to you, or looked at 
you, that you was ready to go crazy, I did 
suppose there was some ////e something to 
you! And yes, I helped you on, all I could, 
and helped you to fool that poor thing that 
you ain’t worthy to kiss the ground she walks 
on, Lord forgive me /or it! But it’s all 
changed now! You seem to think it’s the 
greatest favor if you come round once a fort- 
night, and set and let her talk to you, and show 


(To be continued.) 


you how she dotes upon you, the poor little 
silly coot! And if you ever speak a word, it’s 
like the Lord unto Moses, it’s so grand! But 
I understand! You've got other friends now! 
You after that art-student ? Oh, you can blush 
and try to turn it off! I’ve seen you blush 
before, and I know you! And I know you're 
in love with that girl, and you’re just waitin’ 
to break off with S’tira ; but you hain’t got the 
spirit to up and do it like aman! You want 
to let it lag along, and /ag along, and see ’f 
something won’t happen to get you out of it! 
You waitin’ for her todie? Well, you won’thave 
to wait long! But if I was a man, I’d spoil 
your beauty for you first!” 

The torrent of her words rolled him on, 
bruising and tearing his soul, which their truth 
pierced like jagged points. From time to time 
he opened his lips to protest or deny, but no 
words came, and in his silence a fury of scorn 
for the poor, faithful, scolding thing, so just, 
so wildly unjust, gathered head in him. 

“ Be still!” he ground between his teeth. 
“ Be still, you He stopped for the word, 
and that saved him from the outrage he had 
meant to pay her back with. He rose from 
the table. “ You can tell Statira what you've 
said to me. I’m going home.” 

He rushed away ; the anger was like strong 
drink in his brain; he was like one drunk all 
the way back to the city in the car. 

He could not go to Mr. Corey’s at once; 
he felt as if physically besmeared with 
shame; he could not go to his boarding- 
house ; it would have been as if he had shown 
himself there in a coat of tar and feathers. 
Those insolent, true, degrading words hissed 
in his ears, and stung him incessantly. They 
accused, they condemned with pitiless iter- 
ation; and yet there were instants when he 
knew himself guiltless of all the wrong of 
which in another sense he knew himself guilty. 
In his room, he renewed the battle within 
himself that he had fought so long in his wan- 
derings up and down the street, and he con- 
quered himself at last into the theory that 
Statira had authorized or permitted ’Manda 
Grier to talk to him in that way. This sim- 
plified the whole affair: it offered him the 
release which he now knew he had longed for. 
As he stretched himself in the sheets at day- 
break, he told himself that he need never see 
either of them again. He was free. 





W. D. Howells. 
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THINK I have mentioned somewhere or 

other how much I was struck with a re- 
mark made to me more than twenty years 
ago at Rome by Cardinal Antonelli. I was 
visiting popular schools on the continent. 
“So you have come to see our schools,” he 
said, “ our popular schools; and many peo- 
ple would tell you that our popular education 
is nothing at all, or next to nothing, and that 
you will not be able to find anything worth 
reporting to your government about it. But 
you may tell your government this,” con- 
tinued the Cardinal: “that illiterate as the 
Italian population is said to be, and I sup- 
pose is, yet, if you mix with the people at any 
festival and listen to their criticism of what 
they see,—é drutto, ¢ dello (that’s ugly, that's 
fine !),—you will find their criticism to be al- 
most invariably right. And a people,” he 
concluded, “ of whom that can be said must 
surely be allowed to have a certain sort of 
education.” 

I thought of the stolid insensibility to ugli- 
ness, the inability to discern between good 
and evil where the beautiful is concerned, 
which so easily besets our Anglo-Saxon race, 
and I acquiesced in what the Cardinal said. 
And at the same moment there rose to my 
memory the admirable sentence of a Moravian 
school-masterin the seventeenth century, John 
Comenius, fixing the universal scope and aim 
for education. “ The aim is,” says Comenius, 
“to train generally all who are born men to all 
which is human.” Surely, to be offended by 
ugliness, to be delighted and refreshed by 
beauty, is eminently human ; just as, on the 
other hand, it is a proof that our humanity is 
raw and undeveloped if we confound the two 
together or are indifferent to them. For we 
are then “in bondage,” as Goethe says, “ to 
the common and inferior ” ; out of that bond- 
age we have to rise, and to know that, how- 
ever general it may be around us, it is not less 
a bondage and an evil. 

Almost immediately after my arrival the 
other day in this country, I happened to come 
across a speech by one of your politicians, 
whom I hope I may venture to call a friend 
of mine, Senator Hawley of Connecticut. 
He was praising the system of government 
of the United States, and he praised it as 
being “a government of, by, and for the aver- 
age man.” I will not dispute whether or no in 
politics this is a benefit ; but remember that in 
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our education and culture it is precisely the 
slough of “ the common and average and in- 
ferior thing,” das Gemeine, as Goethe calls it, 
which we have to cast off and rise out from. 
The common and average thing is our danger; 
it is comparatively easy of attainment, but no 
true fnend of education will be satisfied so 
long as this is attained and nothing more, 

In popular education, at present, “the 
common and average thing” is the ability to 
read, write, and calculate, and the possession 
of a certain amount of what is called useful 
knowledge. This is what, in progressive na- 
tions, we nowadays expect the whole popula- 
tion to attain, and what they do attain. If we 
ask for the educative result of this, we shall 
find it to be, in the main, that the whole popu- 
lation learns to read the newspapers, is formed 
by the newspapers. This is what modern pop- 
ular education really leads up to, and many 
of us are apt to congratulate ourselves when 
this result has been achieved, and to think 
that here we have indeed a triumph of prog- 
ress and civilization. 

But then, Cardinal Antonelli points to an 
illiterate people able to discern much more 
justly than the English, and probably than 
the Americans either, between beauty and 
ugliness, and suggests how far distant, there- 
fore, the popular education of our progressive 
nations still is from Comenius’s ideal of a 
training of all to all which is human. And 
when our attention has once been called to 
the matter we may go further, and consider 
how entirely the popular education actually 
now given, in England at any rate, often 
fails to awaken and train not only the sense 
of beauty, but the soul and feelings generally. 
Therefore, what interests me in popular train- 
ing abroad, which I have formerly had op- 
portunities of studying, and have again been 
studying very recently, is especially to ascer- 
tain how far it succeeds in doing more than 
impart a certain amount of useful knowledge, 
how far it reaches the soul and feelings, and 
trains its pupils to that which is really human. 

I am not sure to what extent your com- 
mon schools in America resemble ours in 
their deficiencies ; but I hope you will listen 
to me while I mention some points in which 
the common schools of Germany and France 
seem to me to succeed better than common 
schools in England in training their pupils 
to what is really human. You will then be 
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able to judge for yourselves whether your 
common schools in America are more in the 
case of our English schools, or in that of the 
schools of France and Germany. 

I will take first what is certainly a main 
agent in touching man’s soul and feelings — 
religion. In England, religion is excluded 
from the official programme of the popular 
schools. If it is taught, it is taught outside 
of the official school-hours, and subject to 
private and local regulation. Religious liberty, 
it is said, requires this. If religion is taught 
at the public expense, what religion is it to 
be? If it is the religion of the majority, the 
minority are aggrieved. Religion, therefore, 
must not be a prescribed school matter at all. 

Well, in Germany they no more hesitate 
to make the religion approved by the majority 
a school matter for fear the minority should 
object, in the name of religious liberty, to its 
being taught, than they hesitate to make the 
literature approved by the majority a school 
matter, for fear the minority should object, in 
the name of intellectual liberty, to its being 
taught. In German countries —for German 
Switzerland is much the same as Germany in 
this respect — religion stands as one of the fore- 
most subjects of instruction in the popular 
school. Instead of being, as in England, a 
subject not laid out or noticed in official pro- 
grammes, a subject which inspectors and official 
people are told to avoid, it is a subject laid out 
with the greatest care, and in which inspectors 
examine with special diligence and interest. 

In general, one may say that three relig- 
ious denominations, and no more, are recog- 
nized in German schools,— the Evangelical 
or Protestant, the Catholic, and the Jewish. 
Between Catholics and Protestants the public 
authority deals, both in theory and in practice, 
with absolute fairness. There is no persecution 
and no proselytism. So fair is the action of 
the administration, so complete is the confi- 
dence of the people in its fairness, that in 
the lower classes of Evangelical or Catholic 
schools you not unfrequently find the Evan- 
gelical or the Catholic minority taking the 
religious instruction, by the parents’ consent, 
along with the majority. In the upper classes, 
the law requires the minority in these mixed 
schools to be separated, and to receive relig- 
ious instruction from teachers of their own 
communion. 

With us the difficulty of including religion 
in the school programme is caused by the 
sects of Protestantism. Everybody knows how 
our Protestantism breaks into sects. There is 
an instructive list of them in “ Whitaker's 
Almanack.” One might say that amongst our 
Anglo-Saxon race a new sect often arose 
from the mere pleasure of making one. And 


these sects in England would cry out against 
a religious instruction based on the formularies 
of the established church, or in America, where 
you have no established church, of any one 
great body of Protestants; but throughout 
Protestant Germany the religious instruction in 
Protestant schools is based on the Lutheran 
catechism, the Evangelical hymn-book, and 
the Bible, and all denominations are expected 
to follow it. With us, the individual judges 
what degree of diversity among religionists 
renders separate religious instruction neces- 
sary ; in Germany, the law. 

I do not think that in Germany, where the 
spirit of sect has been less carefully cultivated 
than amongst ourselves, Protestants in general 
feel the obligatory religious instruction of the 
public school to be any hardship. I could not 
hear of any complaints on the subject. But I 
was very curious to learn how the working 
classes in the German cities, who are said to 
be greatly estranged from the Christian relig- 
ion, took the obligatory religious instruction 
of their children. In the capital of Saxony, 
the country which is reported to be the strong- 
hold of socialism, I asked an inspector what 
proportion of the working classes he thought 
were socialist and opposed to the established 
religion. “At least two-thirds,” he answered. 
“ Well, then,” said I, “ how do they like all 
this Lutheran religion for their children ?” 
“‘ They do not like it at all,” he replied, “ but 
they have to submit to it.” He added that 
the religious instruction did the children good; 
that the mothers in general could perceive 
this, and some even of the secularist fathers. 

I spoke on the same subject, when I was 
at Berlin, with a man whose name will be 
received with respect in any university,— Pro- 
fessor Mommsen, the celebrated historian. | 
told him how surprised I had been to find, 
after all I had heard of the decay of religion 
in Protestant Germany, how important a place 
it still held in the programme of the public 
schools. He agreed that it did so, and he, 
too, thought that this was a good thing. He 
said that the actual religious instruction given 
was too dogmatic, and that it was a fault of 
the persons in power that they made it more 
and morestrictly so. But in general, he thought 
the school instruction in religion a good thing. 
He quoted to me words of Goethe which ! 
remembered: “ He who has art and science, 
has religion.” But he quoted them with an 
addition which I had forgotten : “ He who has 
not art andscience, let him have religion.” The 
popular school is for those, he said, who have 
not art or science ; to leave religion out of its 
programme would therefore be a great mistake. 

Imagine, in a country where government's, 
as Senator Hawley declares, of, by, and for the 
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average man, imagine recommending that a re- 
ligious instruction should be imposed upon the 
common school because the classes frequenting 
it, not having art or science, require religion! 
Every term in the proposition is to the average 
man either unmeaning or else offensive. But | 
doubt whether the religious feeling of Eng- 
land would not be as much shocked as the 
democratic feeling of America by the notion 
of teaching religion in the popular schools 
as a thing which uncultivated people require, 
though cultivated people do not. And there- 
fore, while the spirit of sect makes it in one 
way impracticable to introduce religion into 
the programme of our popular schools in 
England, the spirit of religion makes it im- 
practicable in another. 

Nevertheless, I wish to report things as 
I have actually found them, and as they 
are. The religious instruction in the popular 
schools of German countries seems to me one 
of the best and most effective parts of the 
school work. I have had a long experience 
of school-teachers and school-children, but 
seldom have I seen teachers and children to 
more advantage than once when in a Saxon 
school I heard.them dealing with a theological 
problem raised in the Lutheran catechism,— 
the question in what sense men can be said 
to be tempted of God. In spite of the neces- 
sary ambiguity of terms which attends all such 
questions, in spite of their perhaps necessary 
insolubleness, they are eternally interesting 
when handled with thought and earnestness ; 
and so they were handled in this instance. 

But if one might have doubts as to the 
profitable effect, in the common school, of 
these theological questions, one could have 
none as to the good effect of what is, after all, 
the chief and the best part of the religious in- 
struction in German schools: the learning 
by heart of Bible sayings and parables, and 
of the Evangelical hymns. I lay stress on 
the hymns in particular, because such hymns 
are a form of literature of which I keenly feel 
the defects, and of which I have more than 
once spoken disparagingly. The German 
hymns, however, are better than ours ; and no 
one who watched the serious and touched ex- 
pression which often came over a child’s face 
at a moving verse, could doubt that here the 
soul and feelings were reached in a way of 
which we get no experience with the secular 
programme and with the useful knowledge of 
our own common schools. 

It is said that the alienation of the working 
classes in Germany from the Christian religion 
proves that all the religious instruction of the 
popular schools is of very little use. I believe 
that the alienation is exaggerated. But even 
admitting it to be as great as any one chooses 
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to suppose, I feel sure that on the relig- 
ious German nature sentiments and impulses 
raised by the religious instruction of school 
often and often continue to work, even though 
from positive Christianity a man may have 
become quite estranged. 

Well, then, in the religious instruction of 
the German schools I find an educative force 
of much value, which in our English common 
schools is wanting and perhaps impossible. 
You will know whether it is wanting in your 
schools also. 

But curiously enough I unexpectedly found 
in France likewise, in a public school, a type 
of religious instruction which seemed to me 
of high interest and value, and which also 
would be in the public schools of England 
quite impossible. 

Not that religion holds the place in the 
programmes of the French public schools 
which it holds in those of Germany. ‘Twenty 
years ago, when I had last seen the French 
schools, it did, but it does so no longer. ‘The 
chaplains are gone from the public schools, 
and religion is gone from their programmes ; 
it may no longer be taught in the public 
school-rooms out of school hours even. ‘True, 
moral and civic instruction has a place in the 
school programmes, and regulations and high 
functionaries say that the schools are to teach 
the existence of a God, “ in accordance with 
that spiritualist philosophy which is the glory 
of Descartes and of France.” But in Paris, 
the center of that great development of pop- 
ular education which undoubtedly is now 
going forward in France, in Paris the munici- 
pality, which provides and maintains the 
popular schools, will not have the name of 
God introduced in their teaching, and has 
even sanctioned a school manual altogether 
hostile to religion and contemptuous of it. It 
has not been possible, indeed, to bring the 
book into use; but the action of the Paris . 
municipality, in regard to religion, is undoubt- 
edly violent and blameworthy. ‘That munici- 
pality has a sincere zeal for instructing the 
people, and from jobbery and corruption it is, I 
am told, perfectly free. But it has pushed for- 
ward school establishment so fast, and on such 
a scale as to expense, that the complaints of 
its extravagance are loud; and so intemper 
ately as to religion, that it outruns the wishes 
of even that not very religious population, the 
population of Paris. The religious teaching 
orders, banished from the public schools, 
have been enabled, wonderful to relate, to 
give to their own schools —which are now 
maintained by private contributions only, and 
that in a country where voluntary efiort is 
supposed not to flourish—an immense de- 
velopment, so that these orders now actually 
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educate, in private schools, one-third of the 
school-children of Paris. 

As to the moral and civic instruction of the 
French schools, it seemed to me to be poor 
stuff, and I saw no signs of its touching the 
soul or mind of anybody receiving it. Moral 
teaching for young people, except when it is 
indirectly conveyed in stories, as in Miss 
Edgeworth’s immortal “ Parents’ Assistant,” 
is in general dull; and when it is conveyed in 
stories, the story may interest, but the moral 
is apt to be lost sight of. As to civic teaching, 
the most remarkable specimen of it which | 
met with I will mention, for it is worth men- 
tioning. “Who gives you,” said the questioner 
to the children, * all the benefits you are en- 
joying: these fine school-buildings with all 
their appliances, your instructors, this beauti- 
ful city where you live, everything in which 
the comfort and security of your life consists?” 
I was attentive, for I said to myself: Surely 
the child must be going to answer what chil- 
dren have from time immemorial been taught 
to answer to the like question, “ God gives 
me all this”; and yet the name of God must 
not be used in a school of the Paris munici- 
pality. But the civic instruction proved equal 
to the occasion, and a legitimate answer came 
from the child: “ It is our country gives us all 
this.” ZA bien, c'est le pays / The force of civic 
instruction, I think, could hardly go further. 

All this seems futile enough; but lam bound 
to record, too, that in a French training col- 
lege I found, in connection with the teach- 
ing of pedagogy, what was really a religious 
instruction of the most serious and effective 
kind, I am disposed to say that I should call 
it, in view of our modern situation and needs, 
the best religious instruction which | have 
ever yet heard. The college is at Fontenay- 
aux-Roses, a few miles out of Paris. It was 
instituted a year or two ago by the French 
government in order to train directresses and 
teachers for the normal colleges for lay school- 
mistresses, which are now to be established 
throughout France. Atthe head of it was placed 
a man between sixty and seventy years old, 
who was originally a Protestant pastor and 
afterwards an inspector-general of primary 
schools, M. Pécaut. The choice was indeed 
an admirable one. M. Pécaut has the very 
gifts requisite for the delicate and difficult 
post to which he has been called. Whoever 
wishes to find a success achieved in the teach- 
ing of that much-talked-of but in general most 
unsatisfactory thing, undogmatic religion, 
should go to Fontenay and hear M. Pécaut 
in his morning hour with his students. He is 
fortunate in their quality ; the Frenchwoman, 
under good teaching, makes one of the best 
students and school-mistresses in the world: 


so quick is she, so clear, with such perfect 
presence of mind, such a keen and true sense 
for excellence. Most of the girls at Fontenay 
are Catholics, and attend Catholic service on 
Sundays. But I heard them taking with their 
director, paragraph by paragraph, Bishop 
Dupanloup’s book on school, “ L’Ecole,” a 
book in which all sorts of questions of religion 
in connection with education are raised ; and 
really these girls were led to treat them in the 
same large and free, but at the same time tol- 
erant, sympathetic, and pious, spirit, in which 
M. Pécaut treated them himself. A German 
expert in schools, who has lately been report- 
ing to his government on female education in 
France, is as much struck with admiration at 
Fontenay and its inmates as I am. 

Now here again we have a success which 
in England would hardly be possible. A gov- 
ernment setting up a training college like 
Fontenay, with a man like M. Pécaut at the 
head of it, and with a religious instruction 
like that given by M. Pécaut, would run the 
risk of being accused of wishing to start a 
new religion of its own; and no English gov- 
ernment in our day would ever, I suppose, 
run such a risk as that! 

I pass on now to other matters of teaching. 
Here too | had, of course, our English popular 
schools constantly in my mind while I| was 
observing the foreign schools, and the com- 
parison thus established was highly instructive. 
In general I thought the methods of teaching 
better in the foreign schools than with us, and 
the results of the teaching better. And theyare 
better because the teachers are better trained. 

To take the scientific branches of instruction 
first. Anybody can construct a pretentious 
and showy school programme. Such a pro- 
gramme is the habitual instrument of unsound 
schools and superficial teachers. The limita- 
tions of a programme are often a proof of 
wisdom. In arithmetic and mathematics a 
hasty observer might at first, perhaps, be dis- 
posed to wonder that the common schools 
abroad, and particularly in Germany, do not 
go further and faster than they do. But in my 
opinion they prove the goodness of their 
methods just by not going too far and too fast, 
by directing their efforts above all to making 
sure that the average learner shall master 
every step of the process which he is following. 
I take myself to have been barely an average 
learner in arithmetic and mathematics, and | 
have the most distinct recollection that in these 
matters I was taken too far and too fast. 
Either the rule was propounded to us as 4 
kind of trick, and then we had to bring sums 
right by following it, whereby we got no real 
insight into arithmetical principles at all; or 
else the principle of the rule was explained, 
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but not sufficiently developed and dwelt upon 
for the average learner, who was too rapidly 
hurried forward before he had fully grasped it. 

Again, the use of the blackboard and of 
oral teaching for arithmetic will often in Ger- 
man schools strike an English observer as 
excessive. It seems as if a German child in 
his school-time was never to be left to work 
sums quietly on his slate by himself; but the 
sum is put on the blackboard and one child 
after another is called up to bear part in work- 
ing it, with continual questioning as to his 
reasons for what he does. This certainly takes 
time ; but the teacher’s aim and endeavoris, not 
to make his pupil bring sumsright (asthe phrase 
is) in as many rules as possible, but to train 
him to understand the principles of arithmetic. 

In teaching natural science and physics, the 
Germans show a like care not to outrun their 
scholar, to insure his comprehending all that 
is said and shown to him. I heard a lesson 
on electricity given to a class of girls in a 
Berlin school. I should call it an ambitious 
lesson in one sense ; namely, that it went much 
beyond anything that I have known attempted 
in a popular school for girls in England. But 
what I felt, as I listened to it, was how thor- 
oughly the lesson was within the girls’ com- 
prehension, and how I[ myself, if I had been 
taught in this fashion, could have been inter- 
ested in electricity, though I have no bent for 
studies of this kind. The answering of the 
class proved how the girls were interested by 
their teacher’s treatment of his subject, and 
how intelligently they followed it. 

But the literary branches of the instruction 
were what interested me most. These are 
eminently the humanities, these are what train 
us to all which is human; and I find occur- 
ring frequently in my notes on the foreign 
schools this entry: ‘he children human, 1 can 
best explain what I meant by saying frankly 
what is the impression generally made upon 
me by the literary performances — reading, 
reciting, foreign languages, literary history 
and criticism — in popularorcommon schools. 
Often I have to praise the performance as 
good ; but | feel almost always bound in con- 
science to add secretly to myself: good, con- 
sidering the class from which the children 
come, considering that they come from the 
uncultivated class. 

In fact, for the production of good reading 
and reciting, really good reading and reciting, 
reading and reciting with proper intonation, 
pronunciation, and expression, it seems requi- 
site generally to have been brought up in a 
certain atmosphere of refinement, in the com- 
pany of people whose speech has these char- 
acters. Of course, raw people may call their 
own speech proper if they choose, but the 
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good judges will not go with them, and this 
is a case which turns on what “ the judicious,” 
as Aristotle says, would decide. 

For foreign languages, again, some advan- 
tage of travel, of mixing with foreigners, is in 
general necessary, if proficiency is to be at- 
tained; and this advantage can seldom fall 
to the lot of those from whom the common 
schools are mostly recruited. 

For conversan¢ e, once more, of any genu- 
ine sort with literary history or criticism, to 
have lived with cultivated people and to have 
heard their talk and their judgments seems in 
general necessary. ‘There may be individuals 
of genius who have such astonishing natural 
aptitudes for declamation, or languages, or lit 
erature, that they seem to be self-made; but 
in general, good reading and reciting, and 
proficiency in foreign languages, and conver 
sance with literary history and criticism, are 
produced as I have said, or, if they are pro- 
duced in a class of learners otherwise, then 
we conclude that there must have been very 
superior teaching. 

I repeat, therefore, that when I call the 
reading, or the declaiming, or the French, or 
the literature in a common school goed, | 
usually mean good when all due allowances 
have been made, good considering that the 
children come from an uncultivated 
And I can hardly remember a case where I 
have not had to make such a secret reserva- 
tion in praising these matters in English com- 
mon schools, except now and then when I 
have found myself in presence of an eminent 
and charming natural gift for declamation. 

But in popular schools on the continent of 
Europe, I have found whole classes whose 
reading and reciting might be called good 
without any such allowance or reservation 
whatever, called good just as absolutely as we 
can call reading and reciting of children of 
the cultivated classes good; reading and re- 
citing with proper intonation, pronunciation, 
and expression, and which it was a pleasure 
to listen to. I recall particularly the reading 
and reciting of Lamartine’s poetry by a class 
of girls in a primary school in Paris, and the 
reading of Schiller’s “ Wilhelm Tell” by a 
class of boys in a primary school at Lucerne. 

Foreign languages are not in general oblig- 
atory matters in popular schools abroad, and 
it is not judicious, I think, in schools of that 
kind to make them obligatory. But in the 
popular schools in Hamburg English is oblig- 
atory, owing probably to the commercial in 
tercourse of Hamburg with England; and in 
the popular schools of German Switzerland 
French is obligatory, because Switzerland is a 
bilingual nation. In Hamburg one could 
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praise the performance of an English class, in 
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Zurich that of a French class, without any 
mental reservation, just as one might praise 
the performance of a French class in a good 
and expensive school for young ladies in Eng- 
land. ‘The performance was not limited to a 
few pages of vocabulary and exercises, as in 
an elementary school in England; the class 
turned English or French fluently into Ger 
man, and German fluently into English or 
French ; they knew the grammar of their for- 
eign language, and the way to pronounce it. 

Finally, in literary history and criticism, 
[ found in the common schools abroad entire 
classes familiar with the biography of the 
great authors their countrymen; capable of 
comparing and discussing their productions, 
and of indicating the sources whence these 
productions draw their power to move and 
delight us. I found classes trained to that 
which is human — to follow still the formula 
of Comenius —to this remarkable extent, a 
thing unexampled, so far as my experience 
goes, in popular schools at home, 

I cannot enable you to hear the reading, 
or reciting, or the French and English, of 
these foreign classes, and thus to make a 
comparison of it with what you have in 
America, But I can give you two instances to 
show you, first, what degree of grammatical pro- 
ficiency in a foreign language I have found ina 
common school abroad, and next what degree 
of proficiency in literary history and criticism. 

Visiting one day the French class in a school 
at Zurich, I asked the master what his pupils 
weredoing. He handed to methe book he was 
using, and went on with his lesson. His sub- 
ject was the place of the pronominal objects 
in a French sentence. Many people who 
think they know French well are not sound 
on this point, though it is one where no French 
person will ever make a mistake. In a popu- 
lar school in England, to deal with such a 
point at all would be ridiculous. The point 
is that in an indicative sentence the pronoun 
of the first or second person, used datively, 
always precedes the pronoun of the third 
person used accusatively: om me le donne. 
But if both pronouns are in the third person, 
the accusative comes first: on /e lui donne. 
There are further rules as to the order of the 
pronouns in imperative sentences, both af- 
firmative and negative. The point is rather 
a nice one for a foreigner who has not the 
instinct of custom to guide him; but again 
and again the Zurich pupils, to my surprise, 
displayed their firm hold upon the rules in 
question, and applied them unerringly. This 
is a matter of detail, but to any one who 
knows what common schools are, and what 
modern languages in them are, it will have 
great significance. 


My second instance has a wider range. At 
Trachenberg, near Dresden, I entered the 
common school with the inspector, and found 
the upper class at their reading lesson. The 
inspector took the book; the children were 
reading a well-known lallad by Goethe, 
“ Der Sanger,” and he began to question 
them about Goethe’s life. ‘They answered as 
no children in a similar school in England 
would answer about the life of Milton or of 
Walter Scott. Then the ballad was read, and 
the children were asked to compare it with a 
ballad by Schiller which they had been read- 
ing lately, “ Der Graf von Habsburg.” They 
were asked what gave to each of these ballads 
its charm; what the Middle Age was, and 
whence is the attraction it has for us; what 
chivalry was, what the career of a minstrel, 
and so on. ‘They answered in a way in which 
only children of the cultivated class, children 
who had had all manner of advantageous 
influences to mold them, would answer in 
England ; and which led me to write in my 
note-book the remark which I have already 
mentioned : the children Auman, 

You will judge whether you have in your 
common schools a like soundness of perform- 
ance in these matters; whether you really 
have it, I mean, and are not merely said by 
patriots and newspapers to have it. I do not 
think it has much to do with the form of 
government. One learns, as one grows older, 
to assign causes with more and more caution. 
[ do not see any necessary connection between 
government of, by, and for the average man, 
and an educational superiority such as | have 
been describing. 

No, that superiority is due to a more direct 
and simple cause. That cause has powerfully 
affected and benefited popular education in 
Germany for a long time past, and is now 
showing its power for good in France also. 
It has expression well given to it by an article 
in the constitution of Canton Zurich, which 
declares that “there shall be an organische 
Verbindung, an organic connection, between 
all the schools of the Canton, from the lowest 
to the highest.” It is this connection, this vital 
connection of popular with higher instruc- 
tion, which produces its superiority. 

America has been severely blamed by 
foreigners,— by foreigners I do not mean 
Englishmen ; | never speak of Englishmen as 
foreigners to America, nor of Americans as 
foreigners to England,—but by foreigners 
America has been severely blamed for con- 
tenting herself generally with instituting a 
good public system of common schools, and 
leaving intermediate and higher instruction 
to chance. When one sees colleges such as 
Harvard, and Yale, and Columbia, one may 
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be inclined to say that in America higher in- 
struction seems able to take good care of it- 
self. But the question will still remain : What 
connection does it hold with popular education, 
what influence does it exercise upon fAat? In 
England we inherit from the past splendid 
seats of higher instruction, where some great 
branches of knowledge are undeniably taught 
with high success; but our higher instruction 
has no relations whatever with our popular in- 
struction. In Germany, France, and Switzer- 
land the case is otherwise. 

There the Ministry of Public Instruction 
represents the community, in its collective and 
corporate character, dealing with education 
as one whole. Higher schools and universities 
are for the most part state institutions. With 
them the minister is most directly concerned. 
Often he is himself a personage distinguished 
in the higher instruction; thus Guizot and 
Cousin have been education ministers in 
France, Wilhelm von Humboldt in Prussia. 
At any rate, he is always surrounded by repre- 
sentatives of the higher instruction, and in 
close communication with them. 

The popular school is naturally and prop- 
erly a municipal thing. The minister's deal- 
ings with it will be less direct than with the 
higher schools. But he has the supervision 
of it, he has the responsibility for its being 
kept efficient and complying with the school- 
law of the country. Above all, he has under 
his direct care the training colleges, where 
the teachers of the popular schools are formed. 

Now observe what effect this naturally has 
upon popular education. The minister is, I 
say, often a man who himself has borne a 
leading part in the highest and best instruc- 
tion of the country,—in that which is most 
opposed to charlatanism, vulgarity, and un- 
soundness in learning, least apt to be satisfied 
with the common and average and inferior 
thing. At all events, he is surrounded by 
representatives of that higher instruction, he 
is constantly feeling their influence, he has 
them at his disposition to be consulted and 
used at any moment. In all those questions 
so important to the popular school, questions 
as to studies, methods, school-books, exami- 
nations, he takes their advice. They are his 
delegates and commissaries in his dealings 
with the popular schools. In the training 
colleges a certain proportion only of the 
teachers may be taken from the popular 
school ; the rest must be representatives of the 
higher instruction. The minister can also de- 
pute special professors to give important 
parts of the training-college teaching; in 
France especially this is done. At Fontenay, 
which I have already mentioned, and at 
Auteuil, the training college of Paris for 
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school-masters, I found the young men and 
women thus coming under some of the very 
best and most stimulative instruction to be 
had now in all France. 

You can understand how this action of 
superior instruction upon the teachers of the 
common schools must affect them; how it 
must tend to raise their work above that 
“common and average thing” which the 
school work of institutions fed from the least 
cultivated classes, and taught by instructors 
drawn from those classes, would of itself tend 
to become. You will understand how it pro- 
duces results upon the training of the scholars 
of the common school which again and again 
moved me, as I have told you, to write in my 
notes : “ The children Auman.” 

In England things are very different. 
There no branch of education is publicly ad- 
ministered except popular education. The 
education minister is charged with one branch 
of national education only, and that the low- 
est and simplest, as it is thought. When, 
moreover, the English Government found itself 
at last compelled to assume the responsibility 
for popular education, it approached it from 
the point of view of the politician rather than 
that of the knower and lover of education. 
Popular instruction had to be recognized asa 
public charge; it must necessarily be costly, 
and the great thing, therefore, was to satisfy 
the House of Commons and the public mind 
that the public had value for its money. 
Hence our system of payment by results, as it 
is called—a vicious system educationally. 
But then our education minister does not see 
education as a whole; he is not surrounded 
by representatives of the higher instruction, 
men who look to the effect on education of 
plans adopted in schools, not to the effect on 
the House of Commons. A friend of educa- 
tion, who can merely urge interests of educa- 
tion against a plan for schools which is likely. 
to please the House of Commons and the 
public mind, must feel that he is listened to 
with polite inattention. “ It is all very fine,” 
the minister is saying in his heart, “ but my 
business is not to satisfy educationists; it is 
to satisfy the newspapers and the House of 
Commons.” 

If we could have for education minister in 
England a man like Sir James Mackintosh or 
Mr. Hallam, and surround him with the rep- 
resentatives of all the higher instruction of 
the country, then we should have a minister 
living in an atmosphere of what one may call 
educational opinion, and induced to give efiect 
to it when the common schools and their 
studies are concerned. Such a minister we 
have never had in England, but in Germany 
and France they have; and the common 
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schools of those countries have felt the benefit 
of it in their methods and studies, in the 
training of their teachers and the humanization 
of their school-children, 

Therefore 1 say that what is most to be de- 
sired for the common school is an organic 
connection, to borrow the phrase of the Zurich 
Constitution, with higher instruction,—a vivi- 
fying relation and contact with it. But for 
this purpose public instruction must be organ- 
ized as one whole. We have not yet so or- 
ganized it in England, and I do not think 
that in America you have yet done so either, 
although in your State governments you have 
the very machinery best suited for the pur- 
pose, a machinery which is lacking at present 
to us in Great Britain no less than in Ireland, 
where its absence attracts just now universal 
attention. Intermediate and higher instruc- 
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tion would themselves, in my opinion, be great 
gainers by such an organization. But the 
great gainer of all would be popular education. 
I can conceive no worthier ambition than 
that of training all who are born in a country 
like this of yours to all which is human. But 
it will not be done unless we can impart to 
popular instruction the contempt for charlatan- 
ism and vulgarity, the sound standard of ex- 
cellence, by which all serious higher instruction 
is characterized. Bring, therefore, popular in- 
struction in America into organic connection 
with higher instruction. Universities and 
higher schools would do a gracious, a patriotic, 
and a wise thing by advocating this ; and let 
me say that such advocacy could come from 
no university with more grace and more force 
than from the university of Franklin. 


Matthew Arnold. 
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Gre ETHEART, the year is young, 
J And 'neath the heavens blue 
The fresh wild-flowers have hung 
‘Their cups to catch the dew. 
And love like a bird carols one soft word, 
Sweetheart, to the sapphire skies ; 
And floating aloft comes an echo soft 
“ Sweetheart "— your eyes! 


Sweetheart, the year is sweet 
With fragrance of the rose 
That bends before your feet 
As to the gale that blows. 
And love like a bird quavers one low word, 
Sweetheart, to the garden place ; 
And across the glow comes an echo low 
“ Sweetheart "—your face! 


Sweetheart, the year grows old; 
Upon the meadows brown 
And forests, waving gold, 
The stars look, trembling, down. 
And love like a bird whispers one pure word, 
Sweetheart, to the cooling air ; 
And the breezes sure waft an echo pure 
“ Sweetheart "—your hair! 


Sweetheart, the year wanes fast ; 
The summer birds have flown 
From winter's spiteful blast 
Unto a sun-bound zone. 
And love like a bird warbles one clear word, 
Sweetheart, to the balmy south ; 
And back to my ear comes an echo clear 
“ Sweetheart "—your mouth ! 


Sweetheart, the year is gone; 
Lean closer to my heart ! 
Time only weighs upon 
The loves that dwell apart. 
And love like a bird with his whole soul stirred, 
Sweetheart, shall carol his glee ; 
And to you I'll cling while the echoes ring 
“ Sweetheart "— for me! 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 
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CAMP OF THE FIFTY-SEVENTH 


per battle of Corinth, Miss., which is often 

confounded in public memory with our 
advance under Halleck, from Pittsburg Land- 
ing in April and May, 1862, was fought on the 
3d and 4th of October, of that year, between the 
combined forces of Major-Generals Earl Van 
Dorn and Sterling Price of the Confederacy, 
and the Union divisions of Brigadier-Generals 
David S. Stanley, Charles $. Hamilton, Thomas 
A. Davies, and ‘Thomas J. McKean, under 
myself as commander of the Third Division 
of the District of West ‘Tennessee. 

In the early days of the summer, McClel- 
lan’s campaign on the peninsula of the James 
ended in failure, and was followed by the 
aggressive movements of Lee, his victory of 
the Second Bull Run, the invasion of Mary- 
land, and his defeat at Antietam. 

While McClellan was advancing on Rich- 
mond, General Halleck, moving by steady 
steps upon Bragg and Beauregard, intrenched 
at Corinth, Mississippi, saw the latter place 
evacuated the last of May. Soon after, learn- 
ing that Bragg with a large portion of his 
forces, had gone north-easterly through Ala 
bama, intending from Chattanooga to pass 
northward, through the mountainous regions 
of Tennessee and Kentucky, and plant the 
Confederate flag on the banks of the Ohio, 
General Halleck ordered General D.C. Buell 
with the “Army of the Ohio” (a part of which 
was afterwards designated “of the Cumber- 
land”) to Middle ‘Tennessee to counteract this 
movement. Halleck shortly after was called to 
Washington to discharge the duties of Gen- 
eral-in-chief. He left the District of West 
Tennessee and the territory held in Northern 
Mississippi under the command of General 
Grant. In August, by Halleck’s orders, Gen- 
eral Grant sent Palmer’s and Jeff. C. Davis’s 
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divisions across the Tennessee to join Buell, 
who was moving northerly through Middle 
Tennessee, to meet Bragg, then rapidly en- 
tering Kentucky. These divisions arrived in 
time to garrison Nashville while Buell foi- 
lowed Bragg into Kentucky. 

Many readers of this will remember the 
almost breathless anxiety with which, in the 
early days of September, the friends of th« 
Union, after the disaster of the “ Second Bull 
Run,” watched the advance of Lee into 
Maryland, of Bragg into Kentucky, and the 
hurrying of the Army of the Potomac north- 
ward from Washington, to get between Lee 
and Washington, Baltimore and Philadel 
phia. Who remembers not the fearful sus- 
pense lest McClellan should not be in time 
to head off Lee; lest Buell should not arrive 
in time to prevent Bragg from taking Louis- 
ville or assaulting Cincinnati? To swell the 
mighty flood of anxieties which filled the 
popular heart, the Union forces in West ‘Ten- 
nessee and Northern Mississippi were sud- 
denly startled by the movements of General 
Sterling Price, who, with fifteen thousand 
to twenty thousand men, during July and 
August, had been on the Mobile and Ohio 
railway near Guntown and Baldwyn, Miss. 

Under the idea that I was to reénforce 
Buell, General Price moved up to Iuka about 
the 12th of September, intending to follow 
me; and as he reported, “ Finding that Gen- 
eral Rosecrans had not crossed the ‘Tennessee 
River, concluded to withdraw from Iuka 
toward my old encampment.” His “ with- 
drawal ” was after the hot battle of Iuka on 
the 19th of September, two days after the 
battle of Antietam which caused Lee’s “ with- 
drawal” from Maryland. 

During the month of August General Price 
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had been conferring with General Van Dorn, 
commanding all the Confederate troops in 
Mississippi except Price’s, to form a combined 
movement to expel the Union forces from 
Northern Mississippi and Western Tennessee, 
and to plant their flags on the banks of the 
Lower Ohio, while Bragg was to do the like 
on that river in Kentucky. General Earl Van 
Dorn, an able and enterprising commander, 
after disposing his forces to hold the Missis 
sippi from Grand Gulf up toward Memphis, 
late in September, with Lovell’s division, a 
little over 8,000 men, came up to Ripley, 
Mississippi, where, on the 28th of September, 
he was joined by General Price, with Hébert's 
and Maury’s divisions, numbering 13,863 ef. 
fective infantry, artillery, and cavalry. 

Thisconcentration, following the precipitate 
“ withdrawal ” of Price from luka, portended 
mischief to the Union forces in West ‘Tennes- 
see, numbering some forty to fifty thousand 
effectives, scattered over the district, occupy- 
ing the vicinity of the Memphis and Charles- 
ton railway from Iuka to Memphis, a stretch 
of about a hundred and fifteen miles, and 
interior positions on the Ohio and Missis- 
sippt from Paducah to Columbus, and at 
Jackson, Bethel, and other places on the 
Mississippi Central, and Mobile and Ohio 
railways. 

The military features of West ‘Tennessee 
and Northern Mississ‘ppi will be readily com- 
prehended by the reader who will examine 
amap of that region and notice: (1) That 
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the Memphis and Charleston railway runs 
not far from the dividing line between the 
States, with a southerly bend from Memphis 
eastward toward Corinth, whence it extends 
eastwardly through Iuka, crosses Bear River 
and follows the ‘Tuscumbia Valley on the 
south side of that east and west reach of 
the Tennessee, to Decatur. Thence the road 
crosses to the north side of this river and 
unites with the Nashville and Chattanooga 
road at Stevenson ev route for Chattanooga. 
(2) That the Mobile and Ohio railway, from 
Columbus on the Mississippi, runs consid 
erably east of south, passes through Jack 
son, Bethel, Corinth, Tupelo, Baldwyn, and 
thence to Mobile. (3) That the Mississippi 
Central, leaving the Mobile and Ohio at Jack- 
son, runs nearly south, passing by Bolivar, 
Grand Junction, Holly Springs, Grenada, etc., 
to Jackson, Mississippi. Now all this region 
of West Tennessee and the adjoining counties 
of Mississippi, although here and there dotted 
with clearings, farms, settlements, and _ little 
villages, isheavily wooded, Its surface consists 
of low, rolling oak ridges of diluvial clays with 
intervening crooked drainages traversing nar 
row bushy and sometimes swampy bottoms. 
The streams are sluggish and not easily ford 
able, on account of their miry beds and steep, 
muddy clay banks. Water in dry seasons is 
never abundant, and in many places only 
reached by bore-wells of one hundred to three 
hundred feet in depth, whence it is hoisted 
by rope and pulley carrying water-buckets of 
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galvanized iron pipes from four to six inches 
in diameter, and four to five feet long, with 
valves at the lowerend. ‘These matters are of 
controlling importance in moving and handling 
troops in that region. Men and animals need 
hard ground to move on, and must have 
drinking-water. 

‘The strategic importance of Corinth, ninety- 
three miles east of Memphis, where the Mo- 
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bile and Ohio crosses the Memphis and 
Charleston, results from its control of move- 
ments either way over these railways, and 
the fact that it is not far from Hamburg, East- 
port, and Pittsburg Landing on the ‘lennes 
see River,to which good freight steamers can 
ascend at the lowest stages of water. Cor- 
inth is mainly on low, flat ground, along the 
Mobile and Ohio railway, and flanked by 
low, rolling ridges, covered, except the cleared 
patches, with oaks and undergrowth for miles 
in all directions. With few and rare clearings, 
outside of those made by the Confederate 
troops in obtaining fuel during their wintering 
in 1861-2, the country around Corinth, in all 
directions, was densely wooded. 

While General Halleck was advancing on 
Corinth, the Confederates had extended a line 
of defensive light works from the Memphis 
and Charleston road on the west, about two 
and a half miles from the town, all the way 


round by the north and east to the same 
railway east. When the Union forces took 
possession General Halleck ordered a defen- 
sive line to be constructed about a mile and 
a half from the town, extending from the 
Memphis and Charleston railway on the west 
around southerly to cover the | nion front in 
that direction. After the departure of General 
Buell’s command toward Chattanooga this 
work was continued, although 
we had no forces adequately to 
man it, and it was too far away 
to afford protection to our stores 
at Corinth. During August I 
used to go over from Camp Clear 
Creek to General Grant's head- 
quarters, and afterthe usual greet- 
ings would ask: “ How are you 
getting along withtheline ?” He 
would say: “ Well, pretty slowly, 
but they are doing good work,” 
I said to him: “ General, the line 
isn’t worth much to us, because 
it is too long. We cannot occupy 
it.” He answered, “‘ What would 
youdo?” Isaid, “I would have 
made the depots outside of the 
town north of the Memphis and 
Charleston road between the 
town and the brick church, and 
inclosed them by field works, 
running tracks in. Now, as the 
depot houses are at the cross- 
roads, the best thing we can do 
is to run a line of light works 
round in the neighborhood of 
the college up on the knoll.” So, 
one day, after dining with Gen- 
eral Grant, he proposed that 
we go up together and take 
Colonel Prime with us, and he gave orders to 
commence a line of breastworks that would 
include the college grounds. ‘This was before 
the battle of Iuka. After Iuka I was ordered 
to command the district, and General Grant 
moved his headquarters to Jackson. Pursuant 
to this order, on the 26th of September, 
[ repaired to Corinth, where I found the 
only defensive works available, consisted of 
the open batteries Robinett, Williams, Phillips, 
‘Tannrath, and Lothrop, established by Colonel 
Prime on the college hill line. I immediately 
ordered them to be connected by _breast- 
works, and the front to the west and north 
to be covered by such an aéattis as the 
remaining timber on the ground could furnish. 
[ employed colored engineer troops organized 
into squads of twenty-five each, headed by a 
man detailed from the line or quartermaster’s 
department, and commanded by Captain 
Gaw, a competent engineer. I also ordered 
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an extension of the line of redoubts to 
cover the north frent of the town, one 
of which, Battery Powell, was nearly 
completed before the stirring events of 
the attack. No rifle-pits were con- 
structed between Powell and the cen- 
tral part covering the north-west front 
of the town which was perfectly open 
north-east and south-east, with nothing 
but the distant old Confederate works 
between it and the country. 
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1. Bragge’s Headquarters, afterwards Halleck’s, 


body lay in state after the battle of Shiloh. 


To add to these embarrassments in 
preparing the place to resist a sudden 
attack, Grant, the general command- 
ing, had retired fifty-eight miles north 
to Jackson, on the Mobile and Ohio 
railway, with all the knowledge of the 
surrounding country acquired during 
the four months in which his head- 
quarters were at Corinth, and I, the 
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new commander, could not find even the ves- 
tige of a map of the surrounding country to 
guide me in these defensive preparations. 

During the 27th, 28th, 29th, and 3oth of 
September, the breastworks were completed 
joining the lunettes from College Hill on 
the left. A thin eéattis made from the scat- 
tering trees, which had been left standing 
along the west and north fronts, covered the 
line between Robinett and the Mobile and 
Ohio; thence to Battery Powell the line 
was mostly open and without rifle-pits. 

To meet emergencies Hamilton’s and Stan- 
ley’s divisions, which had been watching to the 
south and south-west from near Jacinto to 
Rienzi, were closed in toward Corinth to 
within short call. 

On the 28th I telegraphed General Grant 
at Columbus, Kentucky, confirmation of my 


report of Price’s movement to Ripley, and 
that I should move Stanley’s division to 
Rienzi, and thence to Kossuth, unless he had 
other views. ‘Two days later I again tele- 
graphed General Grant that there were no 
signs of the enemy at Hatchie Crossing, and 
that my reason for proposing to put Stanley 
at or near Kossuth was that he would cover 
nearly all the Hatchie crossing, as far as 
Pocahontas, except against heavy forces, and 
that Hamilton would then move at least 
one brigade from Rienzi. I asked that a 
sharp lookout be kept in the direction of 
Bolivar. October rst, I telegraphed Gen- 
eral Grant we were satisfied there was no 
enemy for three miles beyond Hatchie; also 
that prisoners reported Breckinridge had gone 
to Kentucky with three Kentucky regiments, 
leaving his division under the command 
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of General Rust. ‘The combined forces under 
Van Dorn and Price were reported to be en- 
camped on the Pocahontas road, and to num- 
ber forty thousand. [In fact about 22,000.] 

Amid the numberless rumors and uncer- 
tainties besetting me at Corinth during the 
five days between the 26th, when I assumed 
command, and the rst of October, how grati- 
fying would have been knowledge of the fol- 
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lowing facts, taken from General Van Dorn’s 
report, dated Holly Springs, October 20, 
1862: 


‘*Surveying the whole field of operations before 
me,. . . the conclusion forced itself irresistibly 
upon my mind that the taking of Corinth was a con- 
dition precedent to the accomplishment of anything 
of importance in West Tennessee. ‘To take Memphis 
would be to destroy an immense amount of property 
without any adequate military advantage, even admit 
ting that it could be held without heavy guns against 
the enemy’s gun and mortar boats. The line of fortifi- 
cations around Bolivar is intersected by the Hatchie 
River, rendering it impossible to take the place by 
quick assault. . It was clear to my mind that 
if a successful attack could be made upon Corinth from 
the west and north-west, the forces there driven back 
on the Tennessee and cut off, Bolivar and Jackson 
would easily fall, and then, upon the arrival of the 
exchanged prisoners of war, West Tennessee would 
soon be in our possession, and communications with 
General Bragg effected through Middle Tennessee. . . . 

“T determined to attempt Corinth. I had a reason- 
able hope of success. Field returns at Ripley showed 
my strength to be about twenty-two thousand men. 
Rosecrans at Corinth had about fifteen thousand, with 
about eight thousand additional men at outposts, 
from twelve to fifteen miles distant. I might surprise 
him and carry the place before these troops could be 
brought in. . It was necessary that this blow 
should be sudden and decisive. 
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“The troops were in fine spirits, and the whole 
army of West Tennessee seemed eager to emulate the 
armies of the Potomac and of Kentucky. No army 
ever marched to battle with prouder steps, more 
hopeful countenances, or with more courage than 
marched the Army of West Tennessee out of Ripley, 
on the morning of September 29, on its way to 
Corinth.” 


But of all this I knew nothing. With only 
McKean’s and Davies's divisions, not ten 


(FROM A WAR-TIME PHOTOGRAPH.) 


thousand men, at Corinth on the 26th of 
September, by the rst of October I had 
gradually drawn in pretty closely Stanley's 
and Hamilton’s divisions. ‘They had been 
kept watching to the south and south-west 
of Corinth. 

Our forces when concentrated would make 
about sixteen thousand effective infantry and 
artillery for defense, with twenty-five hundred 
cavalry for outposts and reconnoitering. 

On October 2d, while Van Dorn was at 
Pocahontas, General Hurlbut telegraphed the 
information, from an intelligent Union man of 
Grand Junction, that “ Price, Van Dorn, and 
Villepigue were at Pocahontas, and the talk 
was that they would attack Bolivar.” Evi 
dence thick and fast arriving, showed that the 
enemy was moving, but whether on Corinth, 
Bolivar, or passing between they would strike 
and capture Jackson, was not yet clear to any 
of us. I knew that the enemy intended a 
strong movement, and I thought they must 
have the impression that our defensive works 
at Corinth would be pretty formidable. I 
doubted if they would venture to bring their 
force against our command behind defensive 
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works. I therefore said, The enemy may 
threaten us, and strike across our line entirely, 
get on the road between us and Jackson and 
advance upon that place, the capture of which 
would compel us to get out of our lines; or he 
may come in by the road from ‘Tupelo so as 
to interpose his force between us and Danville. 
But all the time I inclined to the belief that 
it would not be for his interest to do that. I 
thought that perhaps he would cross the 
Memphis and Charleston road and, going 
over to the Mobile and Ohio road, force us to 
move out and fight him in the open country. 

October 2d, I sent out a cavalry detach 
ment to reconnoiter in the direction of Poca 
hontas. ‘They found the enemy’s infantry 
coming close in, and that night some of our 





A (FR M A PHOTOGRAPH BY COOK.) 


detachment were surprised. Some of their 
horses were captured, and a few of the men. 
The escaped reported to me that the enemy 
was there in force. This was still consistent 
with the theory that the enemy wished to 
cross the Memphis and Charleston road, go 
north of us, strike the Mobile and Ohio 
road and manceuvre us out of our position. 
To be prepared for whatever they might do 
I sent Oliver’s brigade of McKean’s division 
out to Chewalla, ten miles north-west. On the 
morning of the 3d the enemy’s advance came 
to Chewalla and Oliver’s brigade fell back 
fighting. I sent out orders to the brigade 
commander to make a stiff resistance, and, to 
see what effect it would have, still thinking 
that the attack was likely to be a mask for 
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their movement for the north, I ordered Stan- 
ley to move in close toward town near the 
center line of works called the “ Halleck line” 
and to wait for further developments. 

An order dated 1:30 A. M. October 3d, had set 
all the troops in motion, The impression that 
the enemy mig? find it better tostrike aweaker 
point on our line and compel us to get out of 
our works to fight him, or if he should attempt 
Corinth that he would do it if possible by the 
north and east, where the immediate vicinage 
was open and the place without defenses of 
any kind, governed these preliminary disposi- 
tions of my troops. The controlling idea 
was to prevent surprise, to test by adequate 
resistance any attacking force, 
and finding it formidable, to re- 
ceive it behind that inner line 
which had been preparing from 
College Hill round by Robin- 
ett. 

To meet all probable contin- 
gencies, nine o'clock on the 
morning of the 3d found my 
troops disposed as follows: 
Hamilton’s division, about three 
thousand seven hundred strong, 
on the Purdy Road north of the 
town, to meet any attempt from 
the north; Davies’s division, 
three thousand two hundred and 
four strong, between the Mem- 
phis and Charleston and Mobile 
and Ohio railways, north-west 
ofthe town; McKean’s division, five thousand 
three hundred and fifteen strong, to the left of 
Davies’s and in rear of the old Halleck line of 
batteries; and Stanley’s division, three thousand 
five hundred strong, mainly in reserve on the 
extreme left, looking toward the Kossuth road. 

Thus in front of those wooded western ap 
proaches, the Union troops on the morning 
of October 3d waited for what might hap- 
pen, wholly ignorant of what Van Dorn was 
doing at Chewalla, ten miles away through 
thick forests. Of this General Van Dorn says: 


“ At daybreak on the 3d, the march was resumed. . 
Lovell’s division, in front, kept the road on the south 
side of the Memphis and Charleston railroad. Price, 
after marching on the same road about five miles, 
turned to the left, crossing the railroad, and formed 
line of battle in front of the outer line of intrenchments 
and about three miles from Corinth.” 


These were the old Confederate works, 
which I had no idea of using except as a cover 
for a heavy skirmish line, to compel the en 
emy to develop his force, and to show whether 
he was making a demonstration to cover a 
movement of his force round to the north 
of Corinth. This work was well and gal- 
lantly accomplished by Davies’s division during 

Vow. XXXIIL.—rio. 





the morning, aided by McArthur with his 
brigade, and by Crocker, whomoved up toward 
what the Confederate commander deemed 
the main stand of the Union forces for the 
defense of Corinth, and upon which they 
moved, with three brigades of Lovell’s divis- 
ion,— Villepigue’s, Bowen’s, and Rust’s,—in 
line with reserves in rear of each; Jackson's 
cavalry on the right en ¢chelon, the left flank 
on the Charleston railroad. Price’s corps of 
two divisions was on the left of Lovell. 

Thus the Confederate general proceeded, 
until “at ten o’clock the Union skirmishers 
were driven into these old intrenchments,” 
and a part of the opposing forces were in line 
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of battle confronting each other. There was a 
belt of fallen timber about four hundred yards 
wide between them, which must be crossed 
by the Confederate forces before they could 
drive this stubborn testing force of Davies’s, 
sent by me to compel the enemy to show his 
hand. Van Dorn describes the movement: 
“The attack was commenced on the right by 
Lovell’s division and gradually extended to the 
left, and by 1:30 p. M. the whole line of outet 
works was carried, several pieces [two] of ar- 
tillery being taken.” 

Finding the resistance made by Oliver's 
little command on the Chewalla road early 
in the morning, was not stiff enough to de- 
monstrate the enemy’s object, I had ordered 
McArthur’s brigade from McKean’s division 
to go to Oliver’s assistance. It was done 
with a will. McArthur’s Scotch blood got up, 
and the enemy being in fighting force, he 
fought him with the stubborn ferocity of an 
action on the main line of battle, instead of 
the resistance of a developing force. 

The same remark applies to the fighting 
of Davies's division, and as they were pushed 
and called for reénforcements, orders were 
sent to fall back slowly and stubbornly. ‘The 
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Confederates, elated at securing these old 
outworks, pushed in toward our main line, in 
front of which the fighting in the afternoon 
was so hot that McKean was ordered to send 
further help over to the fighting troops, and 
Stanley to send “a brigade through the 
woods by the shortest cut” to help Davies, 
whose division covered itself with glory, hav- 
ing Brigadier-General Hackleman killed, Brig- 
adier-General Oglesby desperately wounded, 
with nearly twenty-five per cent. of its 
strength put out of the fight. Watching with 
intense interest every event of the movement 
which would throw light on the enemy’s 
intentions, soon after mid-day I decided that 
it was a main attack of the enemy. Hamil- 
ton’s division had been sent up the railroad 
as far as the old Confederate works in the 
morning, and formed the right of our line. 
At one o’clock his division was still there, 
watching against attack from the north. 
When the enemy prepared to make the attack 
on our first real line of battle, word was 
sent up to Hamilton to advise us if any Con- 
federate force had gotten through, on the 
Mobile and Ohio road. At three o’clock 
when the fighting began and became very 
heavy, Stanley was ordered to move up from 
his position and succor McKean’sand Davies’s 
divisions, that had been doing heavy fighting. 
When the enemy had displaced those two 
divisions, Colonel Ducat, acting chief of staff, 
was sent with an order to General Hamilton 
to file by fours to the left, and march down 
until the head of his column was opposite the 
right of Davies’s. He was ordered then to 


H 
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face his brigades to the west-south-west, and 
to move down in a south-westerly direction. 
The enemy’s left did not much overpass our 
right, and but few of his troops were on the 
line of the old Confederate works. Hamil- 
ton’s movement, the brigades advancing in 
échelon, would enable the right of Buford’s 
brigade, which far out-lapped the enemy’s 
left, to pass toward the enemy’s rear with little 
or no opposition, while the other brigade could 
press back the enemy’s left, and by its simple 
advance would drive them in, and attack 
their rear. 

Hamilton told Colonel Ducat that he 
wanted a more positive and definite order 
before he made the attack. Ducat explained 
the condition of the battle and urged an 
immediate movement, but was obliged to re- 
turn to me for an order fitted to the situation. 
While Ducat was returning he was fired on by 
the enemy’s skirmishers who had reached open 
ground over the railway between Hamilton 
and Corinth. Two orderlies sent on the same 
errand afterwards were killed on the way. I 
sent Colonel Ducat back with further expla- 
nations of the most explicit kind, and a little 
sketch to show what was to be done. Upon 
the receipt of these Hamilton put his division 
in motion, and by sunset had reached a point 
opposite the enemy’s left, and after moving 
down a short distance Sullivan’s brigade facing 
to the west, crossed the narrow flats flanking 
the railway, and went over into the thickets, 
where they had a fierce fight with the enemy’s 
left and created great commotion. Buford’s 
brigade had started in too far to the west and 
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had to rectify its position; so that the only 
effect produced by Hamilton’s division was to 
bring a terrific scare on the enemy and a sharp 
fight with one brigade. Had the movement 
been executed promptly after three o’clock, 
we should have crushed the enemy’s right and 
rear. Hamilton’s excuse that he could not 
understand the order shows that even in the 
rush of battle it may be necessary to put or- 
ders in writing, or to have subordinate com- 
manders who instinctively know or are anxious 
to seek the key of the battle and hasten to its 
roar. 

At nightfall of the 3d it was evident that, 
unless the enemy should withdraw, he was 
where I wished him to be—between the two 
railroad lines and to the south of them—for 
the inevitable contest of the morrow. Van 
Dorn says: 

“I had been in hopes that one day’s operations 
would end the contest and decide who should be 
the victors on this bloody field, But aten miles’ march 
over a parched country on dusty roads without water, 
getting into line of battle in forests with undergrowth, 
and the more than equal activity and determined 
courage displayed by the enemy, commanded by one 
of the ablest generals of the United States army, who 
threw all possible obstacles in our way that an active 
mind could suggest, prolonged the battle until I saw 
with regret the sun sink behind the horizon as the last 
shot of our sharp-shooters followed the retreating foe 
into their innermost lines. One hour more of daylight 
and victory would have soothed our grief for the loss 
of the gallant dead who sleep on that lost but not 
dishonored field. The army slept on its arms within 
six hundred yards of Corinth, victorious so far.” 


Alas, how uncertain are our best conclusions! 
General Van Dorn, in his subsequent report 
as above, bewails the lack of one hour of day- 
light at the close of October 3, 1862. I be- 
wailed that lack of daylight, which would have 
brought Hamilton’s fresh and gallant division 
on the Confederate left and rear. ‘That hour 
of daylight was not to be had; and while the 
regretful Confederate general lay down in his 
bivouac, I assembled my four division com- 
manders, McKean, Davies, Stanley,and Ham- 
ilton, at my headquarters and arranged the 
dispositions for the fight of the next day. 
McKean’s division was to hold the left, the 
chief point being College Hill, keeping his 
troops well under cover. Stanley was to sup 
port the line near the middle of which was 
Battery Robinett, a little three-gun redan with 
a ditch five feet deep. Davies was to extend 
from Stanley’s right north-easterly across 
the flat to Battery Powell, a similar redan 
on the ridge east of the Purdy road. Hamil- 
ton was to be on Davies’s right with a 
brigade, and the rest in reserve on the com- 
mon east of the low ridge and out of sight 
from the west. As the troops had been 
on the move since the night of October 2d, 
and fighting all day the third, which was so 
excessively hot that we were obliged to send 
water around in wagons, it became my duty 
to visit their lines and see that the weary 
troops were surely in position. This I did and 
returned to my tent at three o’clock in the 
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CONFEDERATE ASSAULT 


Captain George A. Williams, who commanded the siege artil 
lery, says in his report: 

* About 9.30 or to A, M. the enemy were observed in the woods 
north of the town forming in line, and they soon made their ap 
pearance, charging toward the town. As soon as our troops were 
out of the line of fire of my battery, we opened upon them with 
two 30-pounder Parrott guns and one 8-inch howitzer, which en 
filaded their line (aided by Maurice's battery and one gun on the 
right of Battery Robinett, which bore on that part of the town), 
and continued our fire until the enemy were repulsed and had 
regained the woods 

**During the time the enemy were being repulsed trom the 
town, my attention was drawn to the left side of the battery by 
the firing from Battery Robinett, where I saw a column advanc 
ing to storm it. After advancing a short distance they were 
repulsed, but immediately re-tormed, and, storming the work, 
gained the ditch, but were repulsed. During this charge, eight 
of the enemy, having placed a handkerchief on a bayonet and 


morning after having seen everything accom- 
plished and the new line in order. It was 
about a mile in extent and close to the edge 
of the north side of the town. By the time | 
laid down it was four o’clock. At half-past 
four the enemy opened with a six-gun battery. 
I had no time for breakfast. ‘The troops got 
very little. ‘They had not been allowed to 
build fires during the night, and were too tired 
to intrench. 

The morning opened clear and grew to be 
hot; it must have been 94 degrees in the 
shade. Our people soon replied to the enemy’s 
battery, which then quit firing. I visited the 
lines and gave orders to our skirmishers to fall 
back the moment it was seen that the enemy 
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ON BATTERY ROBINETT. 


calling to the men in the battery not to shoot them, surrendered 
and were allowed to come into the fort 

“ They then re-formed, and, re-storming, carried the ditch and 
the outside of the work, the supports having fallen a short dis- 
tance to the rear in slight disorder. The men of the First U.S. 
Infantry, after having been driven from their guns (they manned 
the siege guns), resorted to their muskets, and were firing from 
the inside of the embrasures at the enemy on the outside, a dis- 
tance of about ten feet intervening ; but the rebels having gained 
the top of the work, our men fell back into the angle of the fort, 
as they had been directed to do, in such an emergency I'wo 
shells were thrown from Battery Williams into Battery Robinett, 
one bursting on the top of it and the other near the right edge. 
In the mean while the Eleventh Missouri Volunteers (in reserve) 
changed front, and, aided by the Forty-third and Sixty-third 
Ohio Volunteers, with the Twenty-seventh Ohio Volunteers on 
their right, gallantly stormed up to the right and left of the 
battery, driving the enemy before them.” 


was developing a line of battle. About eight 
o'clock his left crossed the Mobile and Ohio 
railroad and got into position behind a spur 
of table land to reach which they had moved 
by the flank for about halfa mile. When they 
began to advance in line of battle they were 
not over three hundred yards distant. 

[ told McKean on the left to be very 
watchful of his front lest the enemy should 
get in on his left, and directed General 
Stanley to hold the reserve of his « ommand 
ready to help either north of the town or aid 
McKean if required. I visited Battery Rob- 
inett and directed the chief of artillery, Colo- 
nel Lothrop, to see to the reserve artillery, 
some batteries of which were parked in the 
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public square of the town. I then visited the 
line of Davies’s division innearly open ground, 
with a few logs, here and there, for breast- 
works, while on his extreme right Sweeny’s bri- 
gade had no cover save a slight ridge, on the 
south-west slope of which, near the crest, the 
men were lying down. Riding along this line, 
I observed the Confederate forces emerging 
from the woods west of the railroad and 
crossing the open ground toward the Purdy 
road. Our troops lying on the ground could 
see the flags of the enemy and the glint of 
the sunlight on their bayonets. It was about 
nine o’clock in the morning. The air was 
still and hot. The sun shone fiercely down. 
General Van Dorn says in substance : 


The Confederate preparations for the morning were 
that Hébert on the left should mask part of his divis- 
ion, Cabell’s brigade en échelon on the left, it having 
been detached from Maury’s division for that purpose; 
Armstrong’s cavalry brigade to be across the Mobile 
and Ohio road, and if possible to get some of his ar- 
tillery in position across the road, swing his left 
flank, and follow down the Purdy Ridge. On the right 
Lovell, with two brigades in line of battle and one in 
reserve, with Jackson’s cavalry to the right, was or- 
dered to await the attack on his left, feeling his way 
with sharp-shooters until Hébert was heavily engaged 
with the enemy. Maury was to move at the same time 
quickly to the’ front directly at Corinth; Jackson 
to burn the railroad bridge over the Tuscumbia during 
the night 


General Van Dorn’s attack on the left was 
to have been earlier, but for the accident 
of Hébert’s sickness, which prevented. The 
Confederates, from behind a spurof the Purdy 
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Ridge, advanced splendidly to the attack. The 
unfavorable line occupied by Davies's division 
made the resistance on that front inadequate. 
The troops gave way; the enemy pursued; but 
the firing from the batteries on the Union side 
crossing from our right soon thinned their 
ranks. Their front line was broken, and the 
heads of their columns melted away. Some 
of the enemy’s scattered line made their way 
into the edge of the town; afew got into the 
reserve artillery, which led to the impression 
that they had captured forty pieces of artillery; 
but they were soon driven out by Stanley's 
reserve, and fled, taking nothing away. By 
one o’clock the enemy had returned across 
the railway into the edge of woods whence 
they had come. 

While going to order Hamilton’s division 
into action on the enemy’s left, I saw the 
L-shaped porch of a large cottage packed 
full of Confederates. I ordered Lieutenant 
Immell, whom Loomis had sent with two 
field-pieces, to give them grape and canister. 
After one round, only the dead and dying 
were left on the porch. On reaching Hamil- 
ton’s division I ordered him to send Sullivan’s 
brigade forward. It moved in line of battle 
in open ground a little to the left of Battery 
Powell. Before its splendid advance the scat- 
tered enemy, which had withdrawn, was en- 
deavoring to form a line of battle, but on the 
appearance of these new troops gave way and 
went back into the woods, from which they 
never again advanced. 
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GRAVE OF COLONEL WILLIAM P. ROGERS, LOOKING 


Meanwhile there had been terrific fighting 
at Battery Robinett. The roar of artillery and 
musketry for two or three hours was incessant. 
Clouds of smoke filled the air and obscured 
the sun. I witnessed the first charge of the 
enemy there before I went over to Hamilton. 
‘The first repulse I did not see because the 
contestants were clouded in smoke. It was an 
assault in column. ‘There were three or four 
assaulting columns of regiments, probably a 
hundred yards apart. ‘The enemy’s left hand 
column had tried to make its way down into 
the low ground to the right of Robinett, but 
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TOWARDS CORINTH FROM THE EMBANKMENT OF FORT ROBINETT 


did not make much progress. ‘The other two 
assaulting columns fared better because they 
were on the ridge where the fallen timber was 
scarcer. I ordered the ‘T'wenty-seventh Ohio 
and Eleventh Missouri to kneel in rear of the 
right of Robinett, so as to get out of range 
of the enemy’s fire, and the moment he had 
exhausted himself to charge with the bayo- 
net. ‘The third assault was made just as | 
was seeing Sullivan into the fight. I saw them 
come upon the ridge and Battery Robinett 
belching its fire at them. After the charge 
had failed I saw the ‘T'wenty-seventh Ohio 


FORT WILLIAMS.—(FROM A WAR-TIME PHOTOGRAPH; LOOKING NORTH-WEST FROM THE DEPOT.)—FORT ROBINETT. 
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and the Eleventh Missouri chasing them with 
bayonets. 

The head of the enemy’s main column 
reached within a few feet of Battery Robin- 
ett, and Colonel Rogers, who was leading it, 
colors in hand, dismounted, planted a flag 
staff on the bank of the ditch, and fell there, 
shot by one of our drummer-boys, who, with 
a pistol, was helping to defend Robinett. | 
was told he was the fifth standard-bearer who 
had fallen in that last desperate charge. It 
was about as good fighting on the part of the 
Confederates as I ever saw. The columns 
were plowed through and through by our 
shot, but steadily closed up and moved solidly 
till forced back. 

Just after this last assault, for the first time 
[ heard the word “ranch.” Passing over the 
field on our left, among the dead and dying, 
I saw leaning against the root of a tree a 
wounded lieutenant of an Arkansas regiment 
who had been shot through the foot. I offered 
him some water. He said, “I thank you, 
General; one of your men just gave me some 
water.” I said, “Whose troops are you?” 
He replied,“ Cabell’s.” I said, “It was pretty 
hot fighting here.” He answered, “ Yes, Gen- 
eral, you licked us good, dut we gave you the 
best we had in the ranch.” 

Before the enemy’s first assault on Robin- 
ett, I inspected the woods toward our left 
where I knew Lovell’s division to be. I said 
to Colonel Mower, afterwards commander of 
the Seventeenth Army Corps, and familiarly 
known as “ Fighting Joe Mower”: “Colonel, 
take the men now on the skirmish line, and 
find out what Lovell is doing.” He replied, 
“Very well, General.” As he was turning 
away I added, “ Feel them but don’t get into 
their fingers.” He answered significantly: 
“PU feel them!” Before | left my position 
Mower had entered the woods, and soon I 
heard a tremendous blast of musketry in that 
direction. His skirmishers fell back into the 
fallen timber and the adjutant reported to me. 
“General, I think the enemy have got Colonel 
Mower; I think he is killed.” Five hours 
later when we captured the enemy’s field 
hospitals, we found that Colonel Mower had 
been shot in the back of the neck and taken 
prisoner, Expressing my joy at his safety, he 
showed that he knew he had been unjustly 
reported to me the day before to be intoxi- 
cated, by saying: “ Yes, General, but if they 
had reported me for being ‘ shot in the neck,’ 
to-day instead of yesterday, it would have 
been correct.” 

About two o'clock we found that the 
enemy did not intend to make another attack. 
Falling sick from exhaustion I sought the 
shade of a tree, from which point I saw three 
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bursts of smoke and said to my staff, “ They 
have blown up some ammunition wagons, and 
are going to retreat. We must push them.” 
I was all the more certain of this, because, 
having failed, a good commander like Van 
Dorn would use the utmost dispatch in putting 
the woods and forests between him and his 





COLONEL WILLIAM P. ROGERS, ¢ S. A, 
KILLED IN LEADING THE ASSAULT UPON FORT ROBINETT. 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


pursuing foe, as well as to escape the dangers 
to him which might arise from troops coming 
from Bolivar. 

Even at this distant time memory lingers 


on the numerous incidents of distinguished. 


bravery displayed by officers and men who 
fought splendidly on the first day, when we 
did not know what the enemy was going to do. 
Staff as well as line officers distinguished them- 
selves while in action. The first day my pres 
ence was required on the main line, and the 
fighting in front of that did not so much 
come under my eye, but the second day | 
was everywhere on the line of battle. Temple 
Clark of my staff was shot through the breast. 
My sabretache strap was cut by a bullet, and 
my gloves were stained with the blood of a 
staff officer wounded at my side. An alarm 
spread that I was killed, but was soon stopped 
by my appearance on the field. 

Satisfied that the enemy was retreating, I 
ordered Sullivan’s command to push the en- 
emy with a heavy skirmish line, and to keep 
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MAJOR-GENERAL DAVID 5S. STANLEY. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
BY BRADY.) 

constantly feeling them. I rode along the lines 
of the commands, told them that, having been 
moving and fighting for three days and two 
nights, I knew they required rest, but that 
they could not rest longer than was ab 
solutely necessary. I directed them to pro- 
ceed to their camps, provide five days’ 
rations, take some needed rest, and be ready 
early next morning for the pursuit. 

So ended the battle of Corinth. 

General McPherson, sent from Jackson with 
five good regiments to help us, arrived and 
bivouacked in the public square a little before 
sunset. I intended to make the pursuit im- 
mediate and vigorous, but the darkness of 
the night and the roughness of the country, 
covered with woods and thickets, made any 
movement by night impracticable and by day 
slow and difficult. General McPherson’s bri 
gade of fresh troops with a battery was ordered 
to start at daylight and follow the enemy over 
the Chewalla road; Stanley’s and Davies’s 
divisions to support him. 

McArthur, with all of McKean’s divis- 
ion except Crocker’s brigade, and with a good 
battery and a battalion of cavalry, took the 
route south of the railroad toward Pocahon 
tas; McKean followed on this route with the 
rest of his division and Ingersoll’s cavalry; 
Hamilton followed McKean with his entire 
force. 


‘The enemy took the road to Davis’s Bridge 
on the Hatchie, by way of Pocahontas. For 
tunately General Hurlbut, finding that he was 
not going to be attacked at Bolivar, had been 
looking in our direction with a view of succor 
ing us and met the enemy at that point. Gen 
eral Ord arriving there from Jackson, assumed 
command and drove back the head of the 
enemy’s column. ‘This was a critical time for 
the Confederate forces; but the reader will 
note that a retreating force, knowing where it 
has to go and having to look for nothing ex- 
cept an attack on its rear, always moves with 
more freedom than a pursuing force. This is 
especially so where the country is covered with 
woods and thickets, and the roads narrow. 
Advancing forces always have to feel their 
way for fear of being ambushed. 

‘The speed made by our forces, from Corinth, 
during the 5th, was not to my liking, but with 
such a commander as McPherson in the ad- 
vance, I could not doubt that it was all that 
was possible. On the 6th better progress was 
made. From Jonesborough, on October 7th, 
| telegraphed General Grant : 


“ Do not, I entreat you, call Hurlbut back ; let him 
send away his wounded. It surely is easier to move 
the sick and wounded than to remove both. I propose 
to push the enemy, so that we need but the most tri 
fling guards behind us. Our advance is beyond Ruck- 
ersville. Hamilton will seize the Hatchie crossing on 
the Ripley road to-night. A very intelligent, honest 
young Irishman, an ambulance driver, deserted from 
the rebels, says that they wished to go together to 
railroad near Tupelo, where they will meet the nine 
thousand exchanged prisoners, but he says they are 
much scattered and demoralized. They have much 
artillery.” 


From the same place, at midnight, after 
learning from the front that McPherson was 
in Ripley, I telegraphed General Grant as 
follows : 


“GENERAL: Yours 8:30 P. M. received. Our 
troops occupy Ripley. I most deeply dissent from 
your views as to the manner of pursuing. We have 
defeated, routed, and demoralized the army which 
holds the Lower Mississippi Valley. We have the 
two railroads leading down toward the Gulf through 
the most productive parts of the State, into which we 
can now pursue them with safety. The effect of our 
return to old position will be to pen them up in the 
only corn country they have west of Alabama, includ 
ing the Tuscumbia Valley, and to permit them to re 
cruit their forces, advance and occupy their old ground, 
reducing us to the occupation of a defensive position, 
barren and worthless, with a long front, over which 
they can harass us until bad weather prevents an 
effectual advance except on the railroads, when time, 
fortifications, and rolling stock will again render them 
superior to us. Our force, including what you have 
with Hurlbut, will garrison Corinth and Jackson, and 
enable us to push them. Our advance will cover even 
Holly Springs, which would be ours when we want it. 
All that is needful is to continue pursuing and whip 
them. We have whipped, and should now push them 
to the wall and capture all the rolling stock of their 
railroads. Bragg’s army alone, west of the Alabama 
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River, and occupying Mobile, could repair the damage 
we have it in our power todo them. If, after consider- 
ing these matters, you still consider the order for my 
return to Corinth expedient, I will obey it and aban- 
don the chief fruits of a victory, but I beseech you, 
bend everything to push them while they are broken 
and hungry, weary and ill-supplied. Draw everything 
possible from Memphis to help move on Holly Springs, 
and let us concentrate. Appeal to the governors of the 
States to rush down some twenty or thirty new regi- 
ments to hold our rear, and we can make a triumph 
of our start.” 


As it was, General Grant telegraphed to 
General Halleck at 9 A. M. the next day, 
October 8th: 


“Rosecrans has followed 
rebels to Ripley. Troops from 
Bolivar will occupy Grand 
Junction to-morrow, with re- 
enforcements rapidly sent on 
from the new levies. I can take 
everything on the Mississippi 
Central road. I ordered Rose- 
crans back last night, but he was 
so averse to returning that I 
have directed himtoremainstill 
until you can be heard from.” 
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ment was to go on, and with the help suggested 
we could have done so. The enemy were re- 
treating under the pressure of a victorious force 
and experiencing all the weakening effects of 
such an army whose means of supplies and 
munitions are always difficult to keep in order. 
We had Sherman at Memphis with two di- 
visions, and we had Hurlbut at Bolivar with 
one division, and John A. Logan at Jackson 
with six regiments. With these there was 
nothing to save Mississippi from our grasp. 
We were about six days’ march from Vicksburg, 














UNION SOLDIERS IN THE OLD CONFEDERATE QUARTERS AT CORINTH. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


Again on the same day, October 8th, Gen- 
eral Grant telegraphed to General Halleck : 


“ Before telegraphing you this morning for reén- 
forcements to follow up our victories I ordered Gen- 
eral Rosecrans to return. He showed such reluctance 
that I consented to allow him to remain until you could 
be heard from if farther reénforcements could be had. 
On reflection I deem it idle to pursue further without 
more preparation, and have for the third time ordered 
his return.” 


This was early in October. The weather 
was cool, and the roads in prime order. The 
country along the Mississippi Central to 
Grenada, and especially below that place, was 
a corn country — a rich farming country and 
the corn ripe. If Grant had not stopped us, 
we could have gone to Vicksburg. My judg- 

VoL. XXXII.—120. 


and Grant could have put his force through 
to it with my column as the center one of pur- 
suit. Confederate officers told me afterwards 
that they never were so scared in their lives 
as they were after the defeat before Corinth. 
We have thus given the facts of the fight 
at Corinth, the immediate pursuit, the causes 
of the return, and as _ well the differing views 
of the Federal commanders in regard to the 
situation. Let the judgments of the future be 
formed upon the words of impartial history. 
In a general order announcing the results 
of the battle to my command I stated that we 
killed and buried 1423 officers and men of 
the enemy, including some of their most dis- 
tinguished officers. Their wounded at the usual 
rate would exceed 5000. We took 2268 pris- 
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oners, among whom were 137 field-officers, 
captains, and subalterns. {The official Confed- 
erate reports make their loss 505 killed, 2150 
wounded, 2183 missing—Epiror.] We cap- 
tured 3300 stand of small arms, fourteen stand 
of colors, two pieces of artillery, and a large 
quantity ofequipments, We pursued his retreat- 
ing column forty miles with all arms, and with 
cavalry sixty miles, and were ready to follow 
him to Vicksburg, had we received the orders. 

Our loss was 355 killed, 1841 wounded, 
324 captured or missing. 

In closing his report Van Dorn said : 


“ A hand-to-hand contest was being enacted in the 
very yard of General Rosecrans’s headquarters and in 
the streets of the town. The heavy guns were silenced, 
and all seemed to be about ended when a heav fire 
from fresh troops from Iuka, Burnsville, and Rienzi, 
who had succeeded in reaching Corinth, poured into 
our thinned ranks. Exhausted from loss of sleep, 
wearied from hard marching and fighting, companies 
and regiments without officers, our troops — tet no 
one censure them — gave way. The day was lost. 
The attempt at Corinth has failed, and in 


consequence I am condemned and have been superseded 
in my command. In my zeal for my country I may 
have ventured too far without adequate means, and I 
bow to the opinion of the people whom I serve. Yet 
I feel that if the spirits of the gallant dead, who now 
lie beneath the batteries of Corinth, see and judge the 
motives of men, they do not rebuke me, for there is 
no sting in my conscience, nor does retrospection 
admonish me of error or of a reckless disregard of 
their valued lives.” 


And General Price says in his report: 


“ The history of this war contains no bloodier page, 
perhaps, than that which will record this fiercely con 
tested battle. The strongest expressions fall short of 
my admiration of the gallant conduct of the officers 
and men under my command. Words cannot add 
luster to the fame they have acquired through deeds 
of noble daring which, living through future time, 
will shed about every man, officer, and soldier who 
stood to his arms through this struggle, a halo of 
glory as imperishable as it is brilliant. They have 
won to their sisters and daughters the distinguished 
honor, set before them by a general of their love and 
admiration upon the event of an impending battle 
upon the same field, of the proud exclamation, ‘ My 
brother, father, was at the great battle of Corinth.’” 


W. SS. Rosecrans. 
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MEMORANDA ON 


A Rumor from Shiloh. 


4 NDURIN’ of the war” it was not safe in Ken- 
 tucky for Southern sympathizers to rejoice over 
Southern successes. A certain old “ secesh ” from the 
hills of Tate’s Creek in Madison County had heen fre- 
quently admonished by Judge Turner of Richmond, 
Kentucky, that if he was not more cautious he would 
land in Camp Chase or some other Northern prison. 
One day the Judge observed his old friend glancing 
anxiously into his office as he passed and repassed the 
door, Calling him in, the Judge asked him what was the 
matter. “ Well,” said the old man, “ Jedge, if you'll 
lock yer door I'll tell you.” After assuring himself 
that there were no listeners he proceeded : 
** Jedge,— I hearn as the Rebils an’ the Yankees has 
had a master fight. As I hearn it, the Rebils and the 
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Yankees they met away down on the Mass-is-sippi 
River, an’ they fit three days in and three days out, an’ 
the een uv the third day cum John C. Brackenridge, 
Kentucky’s noble son, an’ axed fur the priverlige uv 
the fiel’ fur fifteen minits, an’ —Jedge — they do say 
he slew er hunderd thousand uv’m.” 


When Stonewall Jackson Turned our Right. 


On the afternoon of May 2d there was an ominous 
calm at Chancellorsville. The cavalry with Pleasonton 
had been five days in the saddle, scouting or skirmish- 
ing all the time. We were now therefore enjoying 4 
welcome rest in an open field near General Hooker’s 
headquarters. We had dismounted, and had slacked 
our saddle.girths. Some of the men were sleeping 
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while holding their horses ; some were discussing the 
battle in progress, while others were even playing their 
usual game of “poker.’’ Occasional shells merely re- 
minded us that the armies were watching each other. 
Then there was a sudden commotion at headquarters, 
due to news from the front that Lee was retreating upon 
Gordonsville, The bugle sounded us to horse. Ina few 
moments we were off at a brisk trot out through the 
abatis which the infantry had made at the edge of the 
field. Making our way as best we could through a dense 
wood we came up with a reconnoitering party that had 
captured the Twenty-third Georgia. We supposed the 
unfortunate regiment had been sacrificed to give the 
main body a chance to escape, as our own men had 
sometimes been; but while we were commiserating the 
poor fellows one of them defiantly said, “ You may 
think you have done a big thing just now, but wait 
till Jackson gets round on your right.” 

We laughed at his harmless bravado, for we did not 
think he would betray Jackson’s move had he known 
anything about it; but while we were yet trying to get 
through the thick wood the roar of musketry and 
artillery on our right confirmed his speech. Leaving 
one regiment there, Pleasonton took the other two and 
the artillery back at a gallop, in a direction between the 
place we were resting at, and the point where the battle 
was raging. As we rode into an elevated clearing, 
called Hazel Grove, our regiment, the Eighth Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry, was brought into line. We nervously 
braced ourselves for the ordeal, not knowing whether 
we were to make an attack or wait there to receive one.* 

The roar of musketry was now heavier and nearer ; 
the vast woods between us and Dowdall’s Tavern 
seemed to shake with it. There was no time to ask or 
to wonder what had happened, for General Pleasonton 
rode up to the regiment and started it off at a gallop, 
following it a short distance that no time might be lost 
in giving the necessary orders. After riding about 
three hundred yards we turned into a narrow road 
that promised to take us into the midst of the enemy. 
Half a dozen horsemen in cadet gray,a general’s 
staff, most likely, as they did not ride in ranks, were 
in the road ahead of us, and turned and fled back to 
their lines with all the speed that was in their horses. 

The word charge was now passed from the leading 
squadron, and sabers flew into the air along our line; 
but none too soon, for we were already in the midst 
of the foe, and they were ready for us. The unfortu- 
nate squadron that led caught all the fire as we dashed 
along the narrow lane, and we who rode next it got 
only the smoke from the muzzle of their guns. We 
could reach nothing as yet, and see nothing but fire 
and smoke, for their line of battle was safely posted 
behind a thicket that lined the left of the road, while 
their rifles were aimed through it. 

As for myself, my saddle-girth had either broken or 
was cut by a bullet, and it required all my skill to 
balance myself, leaving no surplus energy to expend 
on the enemy, had they been within reach of my saber. 

It was a long lane, and a hot lane to go through, but 
the lane had a turn, an‘l we got to it at last when we 
reached the Plank road, and struck Rodes’s division 
right in the front. We struck it as a wave strikesa 


*See the September Century for map and pictures relating 
to the battle of Chancellorsville.— Epiror. 
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stately ship: the ship is staggered, maybe thrown on 
her beam ends, but the wave is dashed into spray, and 
the ship sails on as before. 

Major Keenan, who led the charge, went down with 
thirteen bullets in his body, the adjutant nine, and 
men of lower grade perhaps with fewer in proportion. 
My horse fell dead as we closed with them, and I was 
pitched across the road, falling on my face. 

I was not long getting on my feet, and at once com- 
prehended my situation, as I was only ten paces from 
the line of battle, which was bent, and doubled, and 
broken, as the result of the charge. 

The officers were trying to recover their alignment; 
so I had notime to look at the men and horses that were 
lying dead at the junction ofthe roads. I could just get 
a glimpse of the survivors of my regiment galloping back 
over the skirmish line that was about fifty yards from 
where I was standing. To follow them on foot through 
the skirmishers was the thought that flashed upon my 
mind, and in an instant I made the attempt by run- 
ning after, my saber in one hand and carbine in the 
other. 

The Confederates had just recovered from their sur- 
prise that a cavalry regiment should have ridden over 
them from their rear, and were firing after the regiment, 
when I ran out between them. I jostled against one, 
who shouted ; “ There goes a Yank ! ” They were now 
loading, and when they began to fire I dropped down 
behind the trees that had been cut to make an abatis, 
or had been shot down by the cannon, and when the 
volley was over I jumped up and ran as fast as before. 

The Plank road, and the woods which bordered it, 
presented a scene of terror and confusion such as I had 
never seen before. Men and animals were dashing 
against each other in wild dismay before the line of 
fire that came crackling and crashing after them. The 
constantly approaching rattle of musketry, the crash of 
the shells through the trees, seemed to come from three 
sides upon the broken fragments of the Eleventh Corps 
that crowded each other on the road. 

The horses of the men of my regiment who had 
been shot, and the pack mules that carried the ammu- 
nition of the Eleventh Corps, tore like wild horses 
through the woods, and I tried in vain to catch and 
mount one. When I saw the ammunition pack-saddles 
of a couple of mules exploded by the shells, and the 
poor creatures blown to pieces, I desisted. Then the 
Confederate line again got uncomfortably near and’ 
continued my flight. 

Once, when throwing myself down to escape the fury 
of the fire, I saw a member of my own regiment, 
whose horse also had been shot, hiding in a pine top 
that had been cut down by a shell. He had thrown his 
arms away that he might run the faster, and he begged 
me to do the same. This I refused to do, and I had a 
moral to point to from it ever afterward. I got in safely 
with my arms, while he was never seen again. I now 
joined the crowd of fugitives on the Plank road. What 
made their confusion greater was that while they were 
fleeing from an enemy that was at their heels with bul- 
let and shell, they were going in the direction whence 
they had expected the foe, and this foe was following 
them from the direction they believed to be their line 
of retreat. To this day my geography of Chancellors- 
ville is reversed in Consequence of our getting turned 
round in the charge. We charged an enemy who was 
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apparently behind our own breastworks, and returned 
from the charge by jumping over from the side where 
our line of battle had been standing. 

In jumping the abatis, one of our men was lifted from 
his saddle by a grape-vine, and remained suspended 
till made a prisoner, because, seeing Confederate lines 
on both sides, he did not know in which direction 
to escape. 

Finally I met on the Plank road General Howard, 
who had commanded the Eleventh Corps, but who had 
no command of it now. 

He was in the middle of the road, mounted, his 
maimed arm embracing the colors that some regiment 
had deserted, and with his sound arm he was gesticu- 
lating to the men to make a stand by their flag. He 
was bare-headed, pleading, praying, and beseeching 
his men, literally weeping and entreating the unheed- 
ing horde to rally. Under different circumstances I 
should have considered it my duty to follow and find 
my command, for a cavalry-man, when dismounted, is no 
more expected to form with infantry on the field, than a 
foot-soldier, separated from his regiment, would feel it 
his duty to follow the cavalry in a charge. But I could 
not go past that general. Maimed in his person and 
sublime in his patriotism, he seemed worthy to stand 
by, and out of pure compliment to his appearance I 
hooked up my saber and fell into the little line that 
gathered about him. As the front became clear, we 
fired a few shots at the advance line of the Confeder- 
ates, but a fresh mass of fugitives in blue soon filled 
the road, and we had to stop firing. The general now 
ordered us to cover the whole line of retreat so as to 
let none pass, and the officers, seeing their general be- 
fore them, ran in front of their men, drew their swords, 
and attempted to stop them. 

As the number constantly increased, the pressure 
became greater upon the line that blocked the way ; 
but this line was constantly reénforced by officers, 
and offered a firm resistance to the pressure upon it. 
At last the seething, surging sea of humanity broke 
over the feeble bank that held it back, and General 
Howard and his officers were carried away by main 
force with the tidc. 

Pharaoh and his chariots could have held back the 
walls of the Red Sea as easily as those officers could 
resist this retreat. I had never seen General Howard 
before then, neither have I seen him since that hour 
so trying to men’s souls; but I have always carried 
that picture in my mind, and, whatever blame he may 
deserve for the breaking of his corps, I only remem- 
ber him as a hero, for such he surely was in his ten- 
derness and courage. 

I started again on my race for life, this time to- 
wards the slopes of the Chancellorsville plateau, where 
battery after battery was galloping into position, and 
fresh regiment after regiment wheeling into line behind 
them. A line of battle showed itself at last; the Third 
Corps had come up to stop the successful charge, and 
Jackson’s men would find a difference between attacking 
the Third Corps in front and the Eleventh in the rear. 

Seeing them unlimber the guns and load, I made 
my greatest effort at speed. Not caring for a few 
fugitives, the guns belched forth their fire before I 
could get in. Yet I passed safely in, and at last paused 
for a long breath. While congratulating myself upon 
my escape, I looked behind the line of battle, and 


there saw my own regiment drawn up for a charge, the 
line not so long as half an hour before by one-third, 
but still as shapely and resolute as ever. The horses 
were blown and nervous, and the men were no doubt 
depressed by the rough usage they had met with. A 
horse that followed the company riderless from the 
charge was given to me, and my confidence and self- 
respect came back as I mounted him, for I was no 
longer a fugitive. 

The fighting now began on a more terrific and mag- 
nificent scale than before, but the men who had for 
two hours carried everything before them must now 
advance over the divisions of Birney, Berry, and Whip- 
ple, if Jackson’s object were to be gained. Berry and 
Whipple laid down their lives on that field on the fol- 
lowing day and the day after, and Birney gave his life 
for the cause in October, 1864. 

The gathering darkness was now favorable to the 
Confederates, for they could get near the guns before 
they were seen; but it also added to the terror of the 
batteries, which were discharged double-shotted at the 
assailants, and lit up the heavens with fire that seemed 
supernatural. The dusky lines fell back into the 
woods in disorganized masses as oft as they advanced, 
and the cheers of our troops rang out at each retreat. 

From the boldness and the frequency of the Con- 
federate charges it was found necessary to move the 
infantry in front of the guns lest the enemy should 
seize them before being discovered. The slope was so 
steep that a line of battle could be formed in front of 
the guns and a double skirmish line in front of that. 

Our regiment now moved up to the guns, enabling 
us to see better the slopes and the woods when lit up 
by the flashes. Sometimes darkness and stillness would 
reign for a few minutes, and we would think the long 
day’s fighting was over, but it would soon be renewed. 
The stealthy rush from the woods could be heard 
first, then the sharp crack of the skirmisher’s rifle, then 
a yell and a Jouder rushing of their lines met by the 
loud roll of the line of battle’s fire. As the cheer of 
our men announced that the enemy’s line was again 
in retreat, the flash of forty or fifty cannon from the 
right to the left would light up the scene and carry death 
over the heads of our men into the woods beyond. 

When Jackson’s men paused, for they had been 
marching and fighting since morning, and human na- 
ture could endure no more, our men were ordered to 
advance into the woods to find and drive them back. 
Though it was now midnight the woods were lit up 
with the flame of the musketry as they came face to 
face among the trees, and the battle began anew. 

The artillerists pushed on their guns by hand a 
hundred yards behind the infantry line, and shook the 
woods in their depths, as they had the hills to their 
foundations. It seemed as if there was no limit to 
human courage or to the ammunition. 

At two in the morning only, the fighting for the day 
was done. We were told to sleep on our arms; but 
who could sleep while counting the dead of our com- 
mands ? Only the dead themselves could sleep after 
the rage of that battle. Comrades were gone; file- 
leaders and file-closers were gone; officers of every 
grade had perished. And Jackson himself had gone 
down in his greatest charge; his men never again 
came down on our flank with such fury. 

John L. Collins. 
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STONEWALL JACKSON’S LAST BATTLE. 


: i daybreak on the 
morning ofthe 29th 
' 


of April, 1863, 
sleeping in our 
‘ tents at corps 





headquarters, near 
Hamilton’s Cross- 
ing, we were 
aroused by Major 
Samuel Hale, of 
Early’s staff, with 
the stirring news 
that Federal troops 
were crossing the 
Rappahannock on 
pontoons under 
cover of a heavy 
fog. General Jack- 
son had spent the night at Mr. Yerby’s hos- 
pitable mansion near by, where Mrs. Jack- 
son [his second wife] had brought her infant 
child for the’ father to see. He was at once in- 
fotmed, and promptly issued to his division 
commanders orders of preparation for action. 
At his direction I rode a mile across the fields 
to army headquarters, and finding General 
Robert E. Lee still slumbering quietly, at the 
suggestion of Colonel Venable, whom I found 
stirring, I entered his tent and awoke the 
general. Turning his feet out of his cot he 
sat upon its side as I gave him the tidings 
from the front. Expressing no surprise, he 
playfully said: “ Well, I thought I heard firing, 
and was beginning to think it was time some 
of you young fellows were coming to tell me 
what it was all about. Tell your good gen- 
eral that I am sure he knows what to do. | 
will meet him at the front very soon.” 

It was Sedgwick who had crossed, and, 
marching along the river front to impress us 
with his numbers, was now intrenching his 
line on the river road, under cover of Federal 
batteries on the north bank. 

All day long we lay in the old lines of the 
action of December preceding, watching the 
operation of the enemy. Nor did we move 
through the next day, the 3oth of April. 
General Lee had been informed promptly by 
General J. E. B. Stuart, of the Confederate 
cavalry, of the movement in force by General 
Hooker across the Rappahannock upon Chan- 
cellorsville; and during the night of Thursday, 
April 30th, General Jackson withdrew his 
corps, leaving Early and his division with 
Barksdale’s brigade to hold the old lines from 
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Hamilton’s Crossing along the rear of Freder- 
icksburg. 

By the light ofa brilliant moon, at midnight, 
that passed into an early dawn of dense mist, 
the troops were moved, by the Old Mine road, 
out of sight of the enemy, until, about eleven 
A. M. of Friday, May rst, they reached Ander- 
son's position, confronting Hooker's advance 
from Chancellorsville, near the Tabernacle 
Church on the plank road. To meet the 
whole Army of the Potomac, under Hooker, 
General Lee had of all arms about sixty 
thousand men. General Longstreet, with part 
of his corps, was absent below Petersburg. 
General Lee had two divisions of Longstreet’s 
corps, Anderson’s and McLaws’s, and Jack- 
son's corps, consisting of four divisions, A. P. 
Hill’s, D. H. Hill’s commanded by Rodes, 
Trimble’s commanded by Colston, and Early’s; 
and about a hundred and seventy pieces of 
field artillery. ‘The divisions of Anderson and 
McLaws had been sent from Fredericksburg 
to meet Hooker’s advance from Chancellors- 
ville; Anderson on Wednesday, and McLaws 
(except Barksdale’s brigade left with Early) 
on Thursday. Atthe Tabernacle Church, about 
four miles east of Chancellorsville, the oppos 
ing forces met and brisk skirmishing began. 
On Friday Jackson, reaching Anderson's po- 
sition, took command of the Confederate 
advance, and urged on his skirmish line under 
Brigadier-General Ramseur with great vigor. 
How the muskets rattled along a front of a 
mile or two, across the unfenced fields, and 
through the woodlands! What spirit was im 
parted to the line, and cheers rolled along its 
length, when Jackson, and then Lee himself, 
appeared riding abreast of the line along the 
plank road! Slowly but steadily the line 
advanced, until at nightfall all Federal pick 
ets and skirmishers were driven back upon 
the body of Hooker's force at Chancellors- 
ville. 

Here we reached a point, a mile and a half 
from Hooker's lines, where a road turns down 
to the left toward the old Catherine Furnace 
aa maps in the September Century]; and 

ere at the fork of the roads General Lee 
and General Jackson spent the night, rest- 
ing on the pine straw, curtained only by the 
close shadow of the pine forest. A little after 
night-fall I was sent by General Lee upon an 
errand to General A. P. Hill, on the old stone 
turnpike a mile or two north; and returning 
some time later with information of matters 
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on our right, I found General Jackson retired 
to rest, and General Lee sleeping at the foot 
of a tree, covered with his army cloak. As I 
aroused the sleeper, he slowly sat up on the 
ground and said, “ Ah, Captain, you have re- 
turned, have you? Come here and tell me 
what you have learned on the right.” Lay- 
ing his hand on me he drew me down by his 
side, and, passing his arm around my shoulder, 
drew me near to him in a fatherly way that 
told of his warm and kindly heart. When I 
had related such information as I had secured 
for him, he thanked me for accomplishing his 
commission, and then said he regretted that 
the young men about General Jackson had 
not relieved him of annoyance, by finding a 
battery of the enemy which had harassed our 
advance, adding that the young men of that 
day were not equal to what they were when 
he was a young man. Seeing immediately 
that he was jesting and disposed to rally me, 
as he often did young officers, I broke away 
from the hold on me which he tried to retain, 
and, as he laughed heartily through the. still- 
ness of the night, I went off to make a bed 
of my saddle-blanket, and, with my head in 
my saddle, near my horse’s feet, was soon 
wrapped in the heavy slumber of a wearied 
soldier. 

Some time after midnight I was awakened 
by the chill of the early morning hours, and, 
turning over, caught a glimpse of a little 
flame on the slope above me, and sitting up 
to see what it meant I saw, bending over a 
scant fire of twigs, two men seated on old 
cracker boxes and warming their hands over 
the little fire. I had but to rub my eyes and 
collect my wits to recognize the figures of 
Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson. Who 
can tell the story of that quiet council of 
war between two sleeping armies? Noth- 
ing remains on record to tell of plans dis- 
cussed, and dangers weighed, and a great 
purpose formed, but the story of the great 
day so soon to follow. 

It was broad daylight, and the thick beams 
of yellow sunlight came through the pine 
branches, when some one touched me rudely 
with his foot, saying, “Get up, Smith, the 
general wants you!” As I leaped to my feet 
the rhythmic click of the canteens of marching 
infantry caught my ear. Already in motion! 
What could it mean? In a moment I was 
mounted and at the side of the general, who 
sat on his horse by the roadside, as the long 
line of our troops cheerily, but in silence as 
directed, poured down the Furnace road. His 
cap was pulled low over his eyes, and, looking 
up from under the visor, with lips compressed, 
indicating the firm purpose within, he nodded 
to me, and in brief and rapid utterance, with- 


out a superfluous word, as though all were 
distinctly formed in his mind and beyond 
question, he gave me orders for our wagon 
and ambulance trains. From the open fields 
in our rear, at the head of the Catharpin 
road, all trains were to be moved upon that 
road to Todd’s tavern, and thence west by 
interior roads, so that our troops would be 
between them and the enemy at Chancellors- 
ville. 

My orders delivered and the trains set in 
motion, I returned to the site of our night's 
bivouac, to find that General Jackson and 
staff had followed the marching column. 

Who was the young ordnance officer who 
so kindly fed my horse at the tail of his wagon 
and then added the few camp biscuits which 
were breakfast, dinner, and supper to me 
that day? Many thanks to my unknown 
friend. 

Slow and tedious is the advance of a 
mounted officer who has to pass in narrow 
wood roads through dense thickets, the 
packed column of marching infantry, to be 
recognized all along the line and good-natur- 
edly chaffed by many a gay-spirited fellow: 
“ Say, here’s one of Old Jack’s little boys, let 
him by, boys!” in a most patronizing tone. 
“ Havea good breakfast this morning, sonny?” 
“ Better hurry up, or you'll catch it for getting 
behind.” “ ‘Tell Old Jack we're all a-comin’.” 
“Don’t let him begin the fuss till we get 
thar!” And so on, until about three Pp. M., 
after a ride of ten miles of tortuous road, I 
found the general, seated on a stump by the 
Brock road, writing this dispatch : 


Near 3 P. M., May 2nd, 1863. 
GENERAL: The enemy has made a stand at Chan- 
cellor’s, which is about two miles from Chancellorsville. 
I hope so soon as practicable to attack. 
I trust that an ever kind Providence will bless us 
with success. Respectfully, 
T. J. JACKSON, 
Lieutenant-General. 
GENERAL RospertT E. LEE. 
P. S. The leading division is up, and the next two 
appear to be well closed. r 


The place here mentioned as Chancellor's 
was also known as Dowdall’s Tavern. It was 
the farm of the Rev. Melzi Chancellor, two 
miles west of Chancellorsville, and the Federal 
force found here and at Talley’s, a mile farther 
west, was the Eleventh Corps, under General 
Howard. General Fitz Lee, with cavalry 
scouts, had advanced until he had view of the 
position of Howard’s corps, and found them 
unprotected by pickets, and unsuspicious of a 
possible attack. 

Reaching the Orange plank road, General 
Jackson himself rode with Fitz Lee to recon- 
noiter the position of Howard, and then sent 




















the Stonewall brigade of Virginia troops, un- 
der Brigadier-General Paxton, to hold the 
point where the Germanna plank road ob- 
liquely enters the Orange road. Leading the 
main column of his force farther on the Brock 
road to the old turnpike, the head of the col- 
umn turned sharply eastward toward Chan- 
cellorsville. About a mile had been passed, 
when he halted and bggan the disposition of 
his forces to attack Howard. 

Rodes’s division, at the head of the column, 
was thrown into line of battle, with Colston 
forming the second line and A. P. Hill’s the 
third, while the artillery under Colonel Sta- 
pleton Crutchfield moved in column on the 
road, or was parked in a field on the right. 
The well-trained skirmishers of Rodes’s di- 
vision, under Major Eugene Blackford, were 
thrown to the front. It must have been be- 
tween five and six o’clock in the evening, Sat- 
urday, May 2d, when these dispositions were 
completed. Upon his stout-built, long-paced 
little sorrel, General Jackson sat, with visor 
low over his eyes, and lips compressed, and 
with his watch in his hand. Upon his right 
sat General Robert E. Rodes, the very picture 
of a soldier, and every inch all that he ap- 
peared. Upon his right sat Major Blackford. 

“ Are you ready, General Rodes ?” said 
Jackson. 

“ Yes, sir!” said Rodes, impatient for the 
advance. 

“ You can go forward then,” said Jackson. 

A nod from Rodes was order. enough for 
Blackford, and then suddenly the woods rang 
with the bugle call, and back came the re- 
sponses from bugles on the right and left, and 
the long line of skirmishers, through the wild 
thicket of undergrowth, sprang eagerly to their 
work, followed promptly by the quick steps 
of the line of battle. For a moment all the 
troops seemed buried in the depths of the 
gloomy forest, and then suddenly the echoes 
waked and swept the country for miles, never 
failing until heard at the headquarters of 
Hooker at Chancellorsville—the wild “rebel 
yell” of the long Confederate lines. 

Never was assault delivered with grander 
enthusiasm. Fresh from the long winter's 
waiting, and confident from the preparation 
of the spring, the troops were in fine condition 
and in high spirits. ‘The boys were all back 
from home or sick leave. “Old Jack” was 
there upon the road in their midst; there 
could be no mistake and no failure. And 
there were Rodes and A. P. Hill. Had they 
not seen and cheered as long and as loud as 
they were permitted the gay-hearted Stuart 
and the splendid Fitz Lee, with long beard and 
fiery charger ? Was not Crutchfield’s array of 
brass and iron “ dogs of war” at hand, with 
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Poague and Palmer, and all the rest, ready to 
bark loud and deep with half a chance? 

Alas! for Howard and his unformed lines, 
and his brigades with guns stacked, and offi- 
cers at dinner or asleep under the trees, and 
butchers deep in the blood of beeves! Scat- 
tered through field and forest, his men were 
preparing their evening meal. A little show 
of earthwork facing the south was quickly 
taken by us in reverse from the west. Flying 
battalions are not flying buttresses for an army’s 
stability. Across Talley’s fields the rout begins. 
Over at Hawkins’s hill, on the north of the 
road, Carl Schurz makes a stand, soon to be 
driven into the same hopeless panic. By the 
quiet Wilderness Church in the vale, leaving 
wounded and dead everywhere, by Melzi 
Chancellor’s, on into the deep thicket again, 
the Confederate lines press forward,—now 
broken and all disaligned by the density of 
bush that tears the clothes away ; now halting 
to load and deliver a volley upon some regi- 
ment or fragment of the enemy that will not 
move as fast as others. Thus the attack upon 
Hooker’s flank was a grand success, beyond 
the most sanguine expectation. 

The writer of this narrative, an aide-de- 
camp of Jackson's, was ordered to remain at 
the point where the advance began, to be a 
center of communication between the general 
and the cavalry on the flanks, and to deliver 
orders to detachments of artillery still moving 
up from the rear. 

Whose fine black charger, with such elegant 
trappings, was that, deserted by his owner 
and found tied to a tree, which became mine 
only for that short and eventful nightfall ? 

It was about eight Pp. M., in the twilight, 
that, so comfortably mounted, I gathered my 
couriers about me and went forward to find Gen- 
eral Jackson. ‘Thestorm of battle had swept far 
on to the east, and become more and more faint 
to the ear, until silence came with night overthe 
fields and woods. As I rode along that old 
turnpike, passing scattered fragments of Con- 
federates looking for their regiments, parties 
of prisoners concentrating under guards, 
wounded men by the roadside and under the 
trees at Talley’s and Chancellor's, I had 
reached an open field on the right, a mile 
west of Chancellorsville, when, in the dusky 
twilight, I saw horsemen near an old cabin in 
the field. ‘Turning toward them, I found 
Rodes and his staff engaged in gathering the 
broken and scattered troops that had swept the 
two miles of battle-field. “General Jackson is 
just ahead on the road, Captain,” said Rodes; 
“tell him I will be here at this cabin if I am 
wanted.” I had not gone a hundred yards 
before I heard firing, a shot or two, and then 
a company volley upon the right of the road, 
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and another upon the left. A few moments 
farther on I met Captain Murray Taylor, an 
aide of A. P. Hill’s, with tidings that Jackson 
and Hill were wounded, and some around 
them killed, by the fire of their own men. 
Spurring my horse into a sweeping gallop, I 
soon passed the Confederate line of battle, 
and, some three or four rods on its front, found 
the general’s horse beside a pine sapling on 
the left, and a rod beyond a little party of 
men caring for a wounded officer. The story 
of the sad event is briefly told, and very much 
in essentials as it came to me from the lips of 
the wounded general himself, and in every- 
thing confirmed and completed by those who 
were eye-witnesses and near companions. 
When Jackson had reached the point where 
his line now crossed the turnpike, scarcely a 
mile west of Chancellorsville, and not half a 
mile from a line of Federal troops, he had 
found his front line unfit for the farther and 
vigorous advance he desired, by reason of the 
irregular character of the fighting, now right, 
now left, and because of the dense thickets, 
through which it was impossible to preserve 
alignment. Division commanders found it 
more and more difficult as the twilight deep- 
ened to hold their broken brigades in hand. 
Regretting the necessity of relieving the 
troops in front, General Jackson had ordered 
A. P. Hill’s division, his third and reserve line, 
to be placed in front. While this change was 
being effected, impatient and anxious, the gen- 
eral rode forward: on the turnpike, followed 
by two or three of his staff and a number 
of couriers and signal-sergeants. He passed 
the swampy depression and began the ascent 
of the hill toward Chancellorsville, when he 
came upon a line of the Federal infantry lying 
ontheir arms. Fired at by one or two muskets 
(two musket balls from the enemy whistled 
over my head as I came to the front), he 
turned and came back toward his line, upon 
the side of the road to his left. As he rode 
near to the Confederate troops just placed in 
position, and ignorant that he was in the front, 
the left company began firing to the front, 
and two of his party fell from their saddles 
dead —Capt. Boswell of the Engineers, and 
Sergeant Cunliffe of the Signal Corps. Spur- 
ring his horse across the road to his right, he 
was met by a second volley from the right 
company of Pender’s North Carolina Brigade. 
Under this volley, when not two rods from 
the troops, the general received three balls at 
the same instant. One penetrated the palm of 
his right hand and was cut out that night 


from the back of his hand. A second passed’ 


around the wrist of the left arm and out through 
the left hand. But a third ball passed through 
the left arm halfway from shoulder to elbow. 


The large bone of the upper arm was splin- 
tered to the elbow-joint, and the wound bled 
freely. His horse turned quickly from the fire, 
through the thick bushes, which swept the cap 
from the general’s head, and scratched his 
forehead, leaving drops of blood to stain his 
face. As he lost his hold upon the bridle-rein, 
he reeled from the saddle, and was caught by 
the arms of Captain Mjlbourne of the Signal 
Corps. Laid upon the fround, there came at 
once to his succor, General A. P. Hill and 
members of his staff. The writer reached his 
side a minute after, to find General Hill hold- 
ing the head and shoulders of the wounded 
chief. Cutting open the coat sleeve from 
wrist to shoulder, I found the wound in the 
upper arm, and with my handkerchief I bound 
the arm above the wound to stem the flow of 
blood. Couriers were sent for Dr. Hunter 
McGuire, the surgeon of the corps and the 
general’s trusted friend, and for an ambulance. 
Being outside of our lines, it was urgent that 
he should be moved at once. With difficulty 
litter-bearers were brought from the line near 
by, the general placed upon the litter, and 
carefully raised to the shoulder, I myself bear- 
ing one corner. A moment after, artillery from 
the Federal side was opened upon us; great 
broadsides thundered over the woods ; hissing 
shells searched the dark thickets through, 
and shrapnels swept the road along which we 
moved. Two or three steps farther, and the 
litter-bearer at my side was struck and fell, 
but, as the litter turned, Major Watkins Leigh, 
of Hill’s staff, happily caught it. But the fright 
of the men was so great that we were obliged 
to lay the litter and its burden down upon the 
road. As the litter-bearers ran to the cover of 
the trees, I threw myself by the general’s side. 
and held him firmly to the ground as he at- 
tempted to rise. Over us swept the rapid fire 
of shot and shell— grape-shot striking fire 
upon the flinty rock of the road all around us, 
and sweeping from their feet horses and men 
of the artillery just moved to the front. Soon 
the firing veered to the other side of the road, 
and I sprang to my feet, assisted the general 
to rise, passed my arm around him, and with 
the wounded man’s weight thrown heavily 
upon me, we forsook the road. Entering the 
woods, he sank to the ground from exhaus- 
tion, but the litter was soon brought, and 
again rallying a few men, we essayed to carry 
him farther, when a second bearer fell at my 
side. This time, with none to assist, the 
litter careened, and the general fell to the 
ground, with a groan of deep pain. Greatly 
alarmed, I sprang to’ his head, and, lifting his 
head as a stray beam of moonlight came 
through clouds and leaves, he opened his eyes 
and wearily said, “ Never mind me, Captain, 
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STONEWALL JACKSON GOING FORWARD ON 
never mind me.” Raising him again to his 
feet, he was accosted by Brigadier-general Pen- 
der: “ Oh, General, I hope you are not seri- 
ously wounded. I will have to retire my troops 
to re-form them, they are so much broken by 
this fire.” But Jackson, rallying his strength, 
with firm voice said, “ You must hold your 
ground, General Pender ; you must hold your 
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ground, sir!” and so uttered his last com 
mand on the field. 

Again we resorted to the litter, and with 
difficulty bore it through the bush, and then 


under hot and angry fire along the road. 
Soon an ambulance was reached, and stop- 
ping to seek some stimulant at Chancellor's 


(Dowdall’s Tavern), we were found by Dr. 
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McGuire, who at once took charge of the 
wounded man. Through the night, back over 
the battle-field of the afternoon, we reached 
the Wilderness store, and in a field on the 
north the field-hospital of our corps under 
Dr. Harvey Black. Here we found a tent pre- 
pared, and after midnight the left arm was 
amputated near the shoulder, and a ball taken 
from the right hand, 

All night long it was mine to watch by the 
sufferer, and keep him warmly wrapped and 
undisturbed in his sleep. At nine A, M., on 
the next day, when he aroused, cannon firing 
again filled the air, and all the Sunday through 
the fierce battle raged, General J. E. B. Stuart 
commanding the Confederates in Jackson’s 
place. A dispatch was sent to the command- 
ing general to announce formally his disabil- 
ity,— tidings General Lee had received dur- 
ing thenight with profound grief. There came 
back the following note: 


“ GENERAL: I have just received your note, inform- 
ing me that you were wounded, I cannot express my 
regret at the occurrence. Could Ihave directed events, 
I should have chosen, for the good of the country, to 
have been disabled in your stead. 

“TI congratulate you upon the victory which is due 
to your skill and energy. 

“ Most truly yours, 
“R, E. Lee, GENERAL.” 


When this dispatch was handed to me at 
the tent, and I read it aloud, General Jackson 
turned his face away and said, “ General Lee 
is very kind, but he should give the praise to 
God.” 

The long day was passed with bright hopes 
for the wounded general, with tidings of success 
on the battle-field, with sad news of losses, 
and messages to and from other wounded 
officers brought to the same infirmary. 

On Monday, the general was carried in 
an ambulance, by way of Spotsylvania Court 
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House to most comfortable lodging at Chand- 
ler’s, near Guinea’s Station, on the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg, and Potomac railréad. And 
here, against our hopes, notwithstanding the 
skill and care of wise and watchful surgeons, 
watched day and night by wife and friends, 
amid the prayers and tears of all the South- 
ern land, thinking not of himself, but of the 
cause he loved, and for the troops who had 
followed him so well and given him so great 
a name, our chief sank, day by day, with 
symptoms of pneumonia and some pains of 
pleurisy, until at 3:15 P. M., on the quiet of 
the Sabbath afternoon, May 1oth, 1863, he 
raised himself from his bed, saying, “ No, no, 
let us pass over the river, and rest under the 
shade of the trees”; and, falling again to his 
pillow, he passed away, “over the river,” 
where, in a land where warfare is not known 
or feared, he rests forever “‘ under the trees.” 
His shattered arm was buried in the family 
burying-ground of the Ellwood place — Ma- 
jor J. H. Lacy’s— near his last battle-field. 
His body rests, as he himself asked, “ in 
Lexington, in the Valley of Virginia.” The 
spot where he was so fatally wounded in the 
shades of the Wilderness is marked by a 


large quartz rock, placed there by the care of 


his chaplain and friend, the Rev. Dr. B. T. 
Lacy, and the latter’s brother, Major J. H. 
Lacy, of Ellwood. 

Others must tell the story of Confederate 
victory at Chancellorsville. It has been mine 
only, as in the movement of that time, so 
with my pen now, to follow my general him- 
self. Great, the world believes him to have 
been in many elements of generalship ; he was 
greatest and noblest in that he was good, 
and, without a selfish thought, gave his talent 
and his life to a cause that, as before the God 
he so devoutly served, he deemed right and 
just. 

James Power Smith. 





STONEWALI JACKSON'S GRAVE, LEXINGTON, VA (AFTER A PHOTOGRAPH BY M. MILEY.) 
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A. MONG Southern lead- 
£1 ers, not onenamestands 
forth with such unique 
individuality as that 
of Stonewall Jackson. 
Under any circumstan- 
ces, he was a man su 
generis ; and none who 
came into close enough 
STONEWALL JACKSON’S CAP. Contact with him to see 

Major Jed. Hotchkiss, who into his inner nature 
owns, the ld ay cabs were willing toown that 
through the Valley, Seven Days, they had ever known 
vn dong ee ee ity. in Just such another man. 
the Antietam campaign, he Ags he was a member 
bought a soft hat for his gen . . 
eral, who, at Fredericksburg, Of the same family as 
gave him the cap as a sou myself forseveral years, 
venir.-— Eptror / . 

dwelling under the 
same roof, and as there existed between us as 
close an intimacy as brother and sister know, 
it may not be thought out of the way to pre- 
sent the following record of Jackson’s idio- 
syncrasies, written the first year after the war, 
before any life or sketch of him whatsoever 
had appeared. Knowing him as I did, and 
having the opportunity of witnessing his daily 
life in my father’s home, I held a key to his 
character, possessed, I verily believe, by none 
about him ; because I was close enough to 
be allowed unguarded insight into “the very 
pulse of the machine”; and I recall the in- 
credulity with which my declaration that 
Jackson was the very stuff out of which to 
make a stirring hero, was received, before 
any sword was lifted in the contest. 

The young soldier was first introduced to 
our acquaintance as a professor in the Mili- 
tary Institute, at Lexington, Virginia, which 
Southern people are well pleased to call the 
West Point of the South. He was ofa tall, very 
erect figure, with a military precision about him 
which made us girls all account him stiff ; but 
he was one of the most polite and courteous 
of men. He had a handsome, animated face, 
flashing blue eyes, and the most mobile of 
mouths. He was voted eccentric in our little 
professional society, because he did not walk 
in the same conventional grooves as other 
men ; it was only when we came to know him 
with the intimacy of hourly converse that we 
found that much that passed under the name 
of eccentricity was the result of the deepest 
underlying principle, and compelled a respect 
which we dared not withhold. He was an 
extremely modest man, and not until he asked 





PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF STONEWALL JACKSON, 


the hand of my sister Elinor in marriage, and 
the records of his army life were placed before 
my father (the Rev. Dr. Junkin, President of 
Washington College, afterwards Washington 
and Lee University), did we know that he had 
so distinguished himself in the Mexican war. 

Much has been said about the early life of 
Jackson which has no foundation in truth, 
He came of English parentage. His father 
was an engineer, and died before his son’s 
recollection. His uncle, Judge Jackson, of 
West Virginia, was a man of prominence, and 
a most kind protector to his nephew. His 
mother died when he was ten years old ; and 
her saintly death seemed to have made a pro- 
found impression uponhim. His mother’s sister 
(if my memory serves me aright) married a 
brother of the wife of President Madison. 
He was a very delicate child, and at fifteen 
his physician announced it as his opinion that 
he would never grow up. But the resolution 
that afterwards characterized the man came 
to the boy’s aid; and, as he has told me him- 
self, he determined at the age of sixteen that 
he would not die ; and so as a sanitary meas- 
ure, without asking advice of any one, he 
sought the position of sheriff of his county, 
solely with the belief that horseback riding 
and life in the open air might save him. Asa 
further sanitary measure he determined to 
seek an appointment as a West Point cadet; 
not because he had any military ambition, but 
for the sake of the exercise and drill, which 
he thought would tend to strengthen him, as 
they greatly did. In speaking of his West 
Point life, I asked him once if he was ever 
guilty of a deliberate infringement of rules. 
“Yes,” he said, “I remember one overt 
act ; but it was the only one in which I con- 
sciously did what I knew to be wrong: I 
stepped behind a tree to conceal myself from 
an officer, because I was beyond bounds with- 
out permit.” 

After he became an inmate of our house- 
hold we were not long in discovering that the 
more rigidly and narrowly his springs of action 
were scrutinized, the higher arose our respect 
and reverence. What may have provoked a 
smile, when the motive or principle that lay 
behind the act was entirely misapprehended, 
came to be regarded with a certain admiring 
wonder when the motive of the act was made 
clear. We sometimes used to charge him 
with losing sight of the perspective of things. 
Not drawing the distinctions that men gen- 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL THOMAS JONATHAN JACKSON 


(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN WINCHESTER, 


erally do between small and great, he laid as 
much stress upon truth in the abstract, as 
involved in the most insignificant words or 
actions of his daily life, as in the most solemn 
and important. He weighed his lightest ut- 
terances in “the balances of the sanctuary.” 
When it would be playfully represented to 
him that this needless precision interfered 
with the minuter graces of conversation, and 
tended to give angularity or stiffness to his 
style, his reply would be to the effect that 
he was perfectly aware of the inelegance it 
involved, but that he chose to sacrifice all 
minor charms to the paramount one of abso- 
lute truth. For example, talking in my hear- 
ing one evening with a friend, some point in 
the conversation was illustrated by an appeal 
toa very patent fact in history. 

* You remember, Major,” said our friend, 
“that at this period Lord Burleigh was Queen 
Elizabeth’s great counselor se 

“ No,” was Jackson’s interrupting reply, “1 
don’t remember, for I did not know it.” 

After the friend had gone, we sportively 
attacked him for having said what he did, re- 
marking that it was no appeal to his knowl- 
edge of history, and had no more force than 
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the “ you know,” with which Englishmen are 
accustomed to interlard their conversation. 

“That may be,” was his reply ; “ I am quite 
aware that he did not intend to gauge my 
knowledge of history; but nothing would have 
induced me to make the impression upon him 
that I knew what I did not.” 

Take another instance. One drizzly March 
evening we found him about to start, at dusk, 
for the residence of a friend a mile distant. 

“Is it imperative that you go to-night?” he 
was asked. 

“ Not specially so,” he replied. 

“Then why walk a mile in the rain, if to 
morrow will do as well ?” 

As he persisted in going, we pressed to 
know the wherefore. He was always amiable, 
and at length confessed his business. 

“| was talking with Colonel M 
morning, and told him that my conversation 
with Cadet D was held in barracks, on 
Monday. I have since recollected that it was 
held on the parade-ground, and that it was on 
Tuesday.” 

“ Does anything depend upon this state- 
ment ?” he was asked. 

“ Nothing whatever.” 
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“ Don’t you suppose Colonel M has 
forgotten all about Cadet D before this?” 

“I think it very likely, as it was a matter 
of no moment.” 

“ Why, in the name of reason, then, do 
you walk a mile in the rain for a_ perfectly 
unimportant thing ?” 

** Simply because I have discovered it was 
a misstatement, and I could not sleep com- 
fortably to-night, unless I corrected it.” And 
go he did. 

Of course it is easy to say that all this was 
morbid; and so characteristic was it of the 
man, that I could give scores of similar exam- 
ples; but this will suffice to show his mettle. 

Jackson so “ruled his life,” to use one of 
Havelock’s last expressions, that he never, 
even inadvertently, fell into the use of the 
common expressions always upon our lips 
involving the wish that any event or cir- 
cumstance were different from what it was. ‘To 
do so would, in his opinion, have been to ar- 
raign*Providence. 

“ Don’t you wish it might stop raining ?” 
might be the careless remark put to him, after 
a week of wet weather. His smiling reply 
would be invariably : “ Yes, if the Maker of 
the weather thinks it best.” And yet he never 
chided others for the use of such expressions, 
and never found fault with the words or ac- 
tions of those who wholly differed from him. 
Never was there a man who imposed upon 
himself greater abstinence in his expression 
of judgment of others. 

“Hasn't your old army friend Captain 
some right objectionable habits ? ” 

ai * ? Oh, C has some fine points 
of character.” 

** But it seems to me that he is wanting in 
fixed principles.” 

“ Indeed ? It would give me pain to think so.” 

“ Come, now, Major, I know that you un- 
derstand Captain C thoroughly, and I 
am sure you must disapprove of him.” But 
nothing could extract a positive expression of 
disapproval. We used to argue with him that 
this reticence of judgment did harm ; inasmuch 
as it might be supposed he gave countenance 
to derelictions about which he would express 
no opinion. But we never succeeded in win- 
ning him to the avowal of adverse judgment, 
unless there were overt acts which were pat- 
ent to everybody. Then his denunciations 
went beyond those of other persons. If aman 
once deceived him, he never afterwards gave 
him credit for any truthfulness. 

He graduated at West Point just at the be- 
ginning of the Mexican war, and he has told 
me how he burned with enthusiasm to be one 
of those selected from his class for active ser- 
vice ; and that if he had not been so selected, 
Vo.. XXXII.— 122. 
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he should have gone into the war as a vol- 
unteer. 

There was no portion of his life that he 
reverted to with more manifest delight than 
the two years he spentin Mexico, Of the dis- 
tinction he won in the Mexican war, it is not 
necessary here to speak ; how he was promoted 
and brevetted on the field for gallant conduct, 
and how enthusiastic he was as a soldier and 
a patriot. It is the characteristics of the man 
we are considering, not the actions of his life. 

When he went to Mexico, Jackson did not 
seem to be governed by any positive religious 
principle. He had his own ideas of right and 
wrong, and he followed his clear, true con- 
science as if its dictates were unerring. His 
sense of duty was the paramount feeling of 
his nature; and even at this time he would 
have died rather than violate it. 

Speaking once of the storming of Chepulte- 
pec, his battery, if I remember aright, occupied 
a height which commanded the principal street 
of the city. Intimation had been given to the 
inhabitants that the town would be shelled 
unless surrendered within a given period, in 
order that the women and children might be re- 
moved to a place ofsafety. ‘The besieged, how- 
ever, were careless or heedless of this lull in the 
attack, and the main thoroughfare continued to 
be filled with the panic-stricken populace. As 
Jackson stood gazing down upon the swaying 
multitude, the command was given him to 
sweep the street with his battery. He opened 
upon them; and after the clouds of smoke 
which followed the volley had lifted, he could 
visibly trace the line of death which his guns 
had made. 

“ And had you no compunctions,” I asked, 
with a woman’s feeling of horror at the de- 
vastation, “ as you thought of this multitude 
being hurried into eternity through your 
agency ?” 

“None whatever,” was his instantaneous 
rejoinder. “ What business had I with results’? 
my duty was to obey orders.” 

Talking with him once about some subject of 
casuistry or prevarication, I put the question 
direct to him, “ Did you never tell a lie?” 
Pausing, as was his invariable manner before 
giving a categorical answer, as if for an intro- 
spective review of his consciousness, he said : 

* Yes; but only once, so far as | can re- 
member. I was leading my men through a 
rank chapparal, infested by Mexican guerril- 
las. The balls were flying incessantly, and 
the broad leaves of the tropical plants were 
being riddled through and through. They 
became panic-stricken, and, notwithstanding 
my repeated order for advance, they hung 
back. Stepping some distance in front of 
them, into a narrow pass, where the bullets 
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were whizzing round my head, and the foliage 
was being cut to ribbons, I called out : 

*“* Follow me, men! Don’t you see, shere 
is no danger ?’” 

He was accustomed to revert with words 
of reverence and gratitude to his superior 
officer, Colonel T’ who used to invite 
him to his tent for long conversations. He 
was the first person who mentioned, in an 
individual way, the subject of religion to 
Jackson, and he asked him frankly if he did not 
think that he ought to give it some considera- 
tion. He was finally convinced that it was a 
reasonable thing for him to do; and he made 
up his mind to it, just as he would have made 
up his mind to undertake some new branch 
of study. 

A singular deliberateness characterized all 
Jackson’s mental movements; most cautiously 
did he feel his way to his conclusions, but 
these conclusions once reached, instantaneous 
action followed. Consequently, feeling that 
Colonel T was right, and that it was his 
duty to become a Christian man, he addressed 
himself to the reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
as God’s onerevelation to man, just as he would 
have taken up a mathematical problem to work 
it out. He had less regard for mere authority 
than any man I everknew; and though never 
troubled by speculative doubts, we used to 
tell him that he had too daring a confidence 
in the infallibility of his own convictions. So, 
in the matter of religion, he determined to 
test the authority and the agreement of the 
various existent forms of it with the Scriptures, 
de novo. He would see what the oldest church 
taught. He went to the archbishop of Mexico, 
and held long interviews with him as to the 
dogmas of hischurch, But the venerable prelate 
failed to convince this sincere and transparent 
mind that the tenets of his faith were such as 
he could accept. But he made it a point to 
read the Bible and pray, confessing that he 
did so without one emotional feeling beyond 
the sense of duty. On his return to the 
United States, he subjected Episcopacy to the 
same rigid scrutiny, and, although his severely 
simple tastes objected to a liturgical form of 
worship, heconnected himself with thischurch, 
asking the chaplain, at the post where he 
was then stationed, to admit him without the 
ceremony of confirmation, as he was not quite 
sure that he might not find a church whose 
simpler forms would suit him better. After com- 
ing to Lexington he became a Presbyterian. 

It is but just to say here that the rare and 
finely poised character of his wife had very 
much to do with the maturing of Jackson’s 
character at the most formative period of his 
life. Her crystalline truthfulness, her exalted 
sense of duty, her oneness of aim, were such 








as filled him with reverence for her. She used 
playfully to tell him that Duty was the goddess 
of his worship. She did not know what truth 
lay wrapped up in her words, The molding 
influence which she had over him, in intensi- 
fying and giving bent to his character, was a 
fitting crown to her short and beautiful life. 

A long journey taken with him and a family 
party, after his marriage, brought to the sur- 
face many of the idiosyncrasies of this unique 
type of manhood. We were one day crossing 
the boiling torrent, just between the American 
and Canadian Falls, at Niagara, in a slight 
boat manned by two stout oarsmen. The 
little steamer, the Maid of the Mist, was 
there, but for some reason or other we chose 
to cross in the open boat. Mid-stream, the 
current so swirled around us that I became 
terrified and believed we were going to the 
bottom. Jackson pinioned me down with his 
strong arms, and, turning to one of the men, 
said, “ How often have you crossed here ?” 

“| have been rowing people across, sir, for 
twelve years.” 

“Did you ever meet with an accident ?” 

** Never, sir.” 

“ Never were capsized? Never lost a 
life ?” 

“ Nothing of the kind, sir!” 

Then, turning with a somewhat peremptory 
voice to me, he said: 

“You hear what the boatman says; and 
unless you think you can take the oars and 
row better than he does, sit still and trust him 
as I do.” 

It was curious to see, at this time, to what 
odd conclusions such a conscientious man as 
he could come when arguing from insuf- 
ficient data. Every one who knew anything 
about him during the war knows what a pur- 
ist he was in regard to Sunday observance ; 
it came to be almost a matter of amusement 
in the army that “ Old Jack” tried to keep 
Sunday as if he were in his peaceful, church- 
going home. But this period of which I speak 
was before the opening of the war. Being in 
Montreal one Sunday, it was a matter of sur- 
prise to the rest of us, knowing how strait- 
laced he was in many particulars, to find him 
going out on Sunday evening, to witness the 
drill of a Highland regiment. When the mat- 
ter was reverted to by some of our party, he 
defended himself stoutly for having done so, 
giving as a reason the principle on which he 
always acted, namely: that if anything was 
right and good in itself, and circumstances 
were such that he could not avail himself of 
it any time but Sunday, it was not wrong for 
him to do so, inasmuch as it thus became 4 
matter of necessity. It was argued that this 
was a very sophistical way of secularizing 
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sacred time, and many instances were given, 
showing to what such a line of argument 
might lead. As there was no stubbornness in 
his nature, which was one surprisingly open 
to conviction, he said, on this occasion, “It 
is possible that my premises are wrong ; when 
I get home I will carefully go over all this 
ground, and reach my own conclusions.” 
Yet, as he had not reached his conclusions 
then, he had no hesitation in spending all 
Sunday afternoon in hilarious conversation 
with some old army friends, whom he acci- 
dentally encountered, and justifying himself 
by avowing that it was allright, because they 
were to leave on the morrow, and this was 
his only chance of renewing the old barracks 
reminiscences. When he returned home he 
took up this Sunday question, gave it a most 
thorough investigation, and laid down a law 
for himself of the utmost severity, from which 
he never afterwards swerved. 

He never posted a letter without calculat- 
ing whether it would have to travel on Sun- 
day to reach its place of destination, and if 
so, he would not mail it till Monday morning. 
Still further did he carry his Puritanical ob- 
servance. Unnumbered times have I known 
him to receive important letters so late on 
Saturday night that he would not break his 
fixed resolution never to use his eyes, which 
were very delicate, by artificial light; he would 
carry the letters in his pocket till Monday 
morning, then rise with the sun to read them. 

We were not inthe habit of sparing his pecul- 
iarities in the least, and perhaps rather merci- 
lessly twitted him at times, but he was never 
offended, nor was his equanimity disturbed by 
it in the least. Frequently in walking to church 
with him, with the knowledge that he had 
these letters on his person, | would teasingly 
affirm that he was practicing a piece of ascet- 
icism, which was flattering to self-pride, end- 
ing by telling him that they served in reality 
as a mild sort of hair shirt. But I never suc- 
ceeded in getting him to break the seals on 
Sunday. He owned, at one time, a consider- 
able amount of stock in a Northern railroad, 
which did as much business on the first day 
of the week as any. As soon as he discovered 
this he sold out all his shares, and took stock 
from another company whose dividends were 
far inferior, because they did not indulge in 
this amount of Sunday traffic. 

As he was about starting for Europe, we 
amused ourselves over his scruples, by asking 
him if he had found a captain who would stop 
his steamer on Sunday; but he very easily 
parried our questions with the “ necessity ” 
answer. But let it here be clearly understood 
that Jackson never forced his convictions 
upon others, and never offered his rule of life 
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as a guide for others. Heacfed his religion ; he 
never spoke of it to others; for on this point 
he was one of the most reticent of human 
beings, save to the very few who shared the 
privacy of his inmost life. 

So many illustrations that bear upon this 
much-commented-on characteristic of Jack- 
son’s, about Sunday observance, occur to my 
mind, that I cannot forbear going a little aside 
from my own personal recollections, and giv- 
ing an incident or two. 

Before any hostilities had commenced, 
Jackson was ordered to Harper's Ferry, where 
military bands were gathering from all quar- 
ters, that he might drill this crude material, 
and get ready for action. The daily drill was 
constant and severe ; and when Sunday came, 
these men of peace, who had never carried 
muskets before, would fain have had it inter- 
mitted. An officer of high standing came to a 
brother of mine, and begged him to use his 
influence with Jackson to shorten the drill on 
Sunday. The wish was backed by many offi- 
cers, and accordingly on Saturday night it 
was made known to Jackson ; he received the 
intimation quietly, but made no promise. The 
next morning, at an hour even earlier than 
usual, Jackson himself, bedight in full regi- 
mentals, and with more military precision 
than he had before thought it necessary to 
assume, appeared on the ground, and super- 
intended the drill himself, making it longer, 
sterner, and much more rigid than it hitherto 
had been. 

In the winter of '61-’62, while Jackson's 
forces were at Winchester, he sent a brigade to 
destroy the canal leading to Washington. The 
expedition proved a failure; and he attributed 
it, in some measure, to the fact that Sunday 
had been needlessly trespassed upon. So when 
a second expedition was planned he determined 
there should be noSabbath-breaking connected 
with it, that he could prevent. The advance 
was to be made early on Monday morning. 
On Saturday he ordered my husband (Col- 
onel Preston, at that time on his staff ) to see 
that the necessary powder was in readiness. 
The quarter-master could not find a sufficient 
quantity in Winchester on Saturday, but dur- 
ing Sunday it was. procured. On Sunday 
evening the fact in some way got to Jackson's 
ears. At a very early hour on Monday, he 
dispatched an officer to Shepherdstown for 
other powder, which was brought. ‘Then 
summoning Colonel Preston, he said very 
decisively : 

“ Colonel, I desire that you will see that 
the powder which is used for this expedition is 
not the powder that was procured on Sunday.” 

It wason the longjourney to Canada of which 
I have spoken, that the military enthusiasm of 
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Jackson’s character first revealed itself to me. 
My sister and myself stood with him, one mag- 
nificent August evening, on the Plains of 
Abraham, at the foot of the monument erected 
to General Wolfe. As he approached the 
monument he took off his cap, as if he were 
in the presence of some sacred shrine. I never 
shall forget the dilating enthusiasm that 
seemed to take possession of the whole man ; 
he stood a-tiptoe, his tall figure appearing 
much taller than usual, under the overpower- 
ing feeling of the moment ; his clear blue eye 
flashing with such a fiery light as it used to 
wear on many an after battle-field; his thin, 
sensitive nostrils quivering with emotion, and 
his lips parting with a rush of excited utterance, 
as he turned his face towards the setting sun, 
swept his arm with a passionate movement 
around the plain, and exclaimed, quoting 
Wolfe’s dying words—“‘ / die content!’ ‘To 
die as Ae died, who would not die content! ” 

What a revelation it would have been, could 
he have known, then and there, that in a very 
few more years, moved by as pure a patriot- 
ism, on a broader field of fame, and with a 
world-wide glory, before which Wolfe’s pales 
into insignificance, he should “ die content!” 

His habits of study were very peculiar ; but 
then, what was there that was not peculiar 
about this exceptional type of humanity ? 
Nothing but absolute illness ever caused him 
to relax his rigid system of rules; he would 
rise in the midst of the most animated con- 
versation, like the very slave of the clock, as 
soon as his hour had struck, and go to his 
study. He would run superficially over large 
portions of French mathematical works during 
the day, and then at night, with his green silk 
shade over his eyes which never had been 
strong, and standing at his upright desk, on 
which always a light burned, with neither book 
nor paper before him, he would spend hours 
in digesting mentally what he had taken dur- 
ing the afternoon in a mere mechanical way. 
His power of concentration was very great, 
and he was able to abstract himself wholly 
from whatsoever was extraneous to the sub- 
ject in hand. 

When he accepted the appointment of pro- 
fessor at the Military Institute at Lexington, 
his health was in a most enfeebled condition ; 
he was a martyr to aggravated dyspepsia, and 
he could scarcely use his eyes at all. I once 
asked him, chaffingly, if it was not a little bit 
of presumption to accept the appointment 
when he was so incapacitated physically for 
filling it. 

“ Not in the least,” was his answer; “the 
appointment came unsought, and was there- 
fore providential ; and I knew that if Provi- 
dence set me a task, he would give me the 


power to perform it. So I resolved to get 
well, and you see I have. As to the rest, I 
knew that what I wé//ed to do, I could do.” 

This confidence was very characteristic of 
him. He once said, “I expect fully one day 
to be able to speak Latin.” When doubt was 
expressed, on account of his ignorance of the 
language (Latin not being taught at the Mili- 
tary Academy), he added, “I have absolute 
faith in the omnipotence of the will to accom- 
plish whatever is within the range of possi- 
bility ; and if I resolve to do it, you'll see if I 
don’t outstrip you all!” 

There was significancy in the remark of one 
of his West Point friends, who in meeting 
another, and inquiring after old classmates, 
mentioned Jackson, and asked what he was 
doing. 

“ The last time I heard of him he was try- 
ing to learn to play on the violin,” was the 
reply. 

“What! Jackson? Why, he had not an 
iota of music in his composition. Neverthe- 
less, one thing is certain—if he resolves to 
play, he may be a Paganini yet!” 

After the death of my sister it became the 
established custom that at nine o'clock, unless 
otherwise occupied, I should go to his study 
for an hour or two of relaxation and chat; 
but if the knock came before the clock had 
struck, I would find him standing before his 
shaded light, with his eyes shut, as silent and 
as dumb as the sphinx ; not one moment be- 
fore the ninth stroke had died away would he 
fling aside his shade, wheel round his easy- 
charr, and give himself up to the most delight- 
ful nonchalance, that made one question 
whether this could be the same man that a 
moment before seemed to have neither mo- 
tion, sight, nor hearing. In such intercourse 
I came to know the man as never before. 
His early life, his lonely orphanage, his strug- 
gle with disease, his West Point life, his cam- 
paigning in Mexico, his two years’ residence 
in the city of Mexico, which was to him so 
full of delight, his service among the Ever- 
glades in Florida, his life at various posts up 
to the time of his coming to reside among 
us,—all these furnished material for endless 
reminiscence. The blow of his wife’s death 
was a terrible one to him ; and when I would 
hear him say, as he sometimes did, on the 
occasion of slight illnesses, “ Ah, if it only 
might please God to let me go now!” I mar- 
veled at the depth of his grief; and yet his 
resignation was very perfect, and to wear the 
aspect of cheerfulness became a fixed principle. 

It would not be easy to convince those who 
knew Jackson only as a stern military man, 
and the genius of fiery battle-fields, that his 
nature had a sportive, rollicking side. He 
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would tell amusing stories, and be so carried 
away by them himself, as almost to roll from 
his chair in laughter. More contagious and 
hearty laughter I have never heard. He used 
to tell of hungry raids upon Mexican gardens, 
where he and his brother officers would make 
their supper on raw quinces ; of his ascent of 
Orizaba— going so high that the rarefied 
atmosphere forced the blood from his ears 
and nostrils ; of his gay, delightful life in the 
city of Mexico, where, after all hostilities were 
over, the American officers were received into 
the homes of the old wod/esse, who boasted of 
their pure Castilian blood, with entire oblivion 
of them as their conquerors. He was very 
fond of dancing at this time, and he had no 
hesitation in being constantly present at Sun- 
day-night balls. When surprise would be ex- 
pressed at this, he would say, “ Remember, I 
lived, then, up to all the light I had, and 
therefore I did not then, nor do I now, re- 
proach myself.” 

He was quartered in the old palace of the 
Montezumas; and it was very evident that the 
charms of society never had so strong a hold 
upon him as when he was mingling freely with 
those beautiful Mexican women. To make 
intercourse at all easy, it was necessary to 
speak Spanish. He resolved to do so; but not 
a grammar of the language could be found 
in the city, save Latin ones. But this in no 
way deterred him; in an incredibly short time 
he mastered Spanish so thoroughly that he 
spoke it as long as he lived more volubly and 
gracefully than he did his vernacular, Indeed, 
between himself and his wife this language 
became the main vehicle of communication. 
With some families of note there, he formed 
warm friendships which he maintained to the 
close of his life; and the silver stilettos and 
knives and memorials of various kinds, with 
which they loaded him on his departure, were 
always regarded as among his treasures. 

He did not intuitively, as it were, take in 
knowledge, but his mind never lost a fact or 
idea once committed to its keeping. His ac- 
quaintance with general literature was not 
extensive, as his studies had been principally 
of a scientific and military character. If, as 
Carlyle says, “ Genius is the capacity for 
infinite painstaking ” (which is anything but 
a good definition of genius), then Jackson 
possessed it; for there was no limit to the 
pains he would take to verify everything that 
came before him. Whilst he was very docile, 
and ready to be instructed by those whom he 
considered wiser than himself, it was yet 
curious to see how little he regarded the 
authority of great names. He would still per- 
sist in working out his own conclusions, and 
establishing facts for himself. 
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Toleration was one of his most marked 
characteristics, and he would even allow a 
latitude of opinion in others, that seemed at 
times inconsistent on the part of one who was 
so sternly fixed in his own. 

Jackson’s personal habits were systematic 
in the extreme. His delicacy of constitution 
required great care in order to maintain equa- 
ble health. He studied his physical nature 
with a physician’s scrutiny; and having 
once adopted a regimen which he believed 
perfectly suited to himself, nothing would 
ever tempt him to swerve in the slightest de- 
gree from it. If in traveling he could not 
command at all times the exact kind of food 
that suited him, he would fast rather than 
satisfy appetite on what did not suit him, 
He ate, as he did everything else, from a sense 
of duty; and when sometimes at parties and 
receptions we would entreat him, for courtesy’s 
sake and the gratification of his hostess, to 
seem to accept some delicacy, or at least 
venture upon a grape or orange, he would 
always reply, “ No, no, I have no genius for 
seeming.” He was very fond of quoting the 
experience of Louis Cornaro, the old Italian 
apostle of hygiene, whose sanitary regulations 
he highly approved, and would say often that 
he would not be surprised if, like Cornaro, he 
lived to be very old. 

His nervous organism was of a singularly 
sensitive character, and he had an incredible 
natural impatience of,and shrinking from pain. 
His revulsion at scenes of horror, or even 
descriptions of them, was almost inconsistent 
in one who had lived the life of a soldier. He 
has told me that his first sight of a mangled 
and swollen corpse on a Mexican battle-field, 
as he rode over the morning after the conflict, 
filled him with as much sickening dismay as if he 
had beenawoman. He wasonce suffering with 
an attack of neuralgia in the face, of no re- 
markable severity as it seemed to a looker-op, 
but he turned with a look of agonizing impa- 
tience, and said vehemently, “ M , could 
easier die than bear this for three days!” 

Only in the innermost circle of home did 
any one come to know what Jackson really 
was. With people who fully understood him 
he would be sportive and rollicking, and full 
of quips and pranks. His natural tempera- 
ment was extremely buoyant, and his cheer- 
fulness and aéandon were beautiful to see, 
provided there were only one or two people 
to see it. He was exceedingly fond of little 





children, and he would roll with them over 
the carpet, play them all manner of tricks, 
and amuse them endlessly with his Spanish 
baby talk. 

As may be supposed, punctuality was one 
most marked characteristics; 


of Jackson’s 
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no one could ever charge him with loss of time 
through dilatoriness on his part. He never 
failed to fill an engagement ; or if it was im- 
possible to do so, he would take any amount 
of trouble to give notice beforehand of his 
inability to keep it. He was rigid as to the 
hours of his meals, and when I would remind 
him, if dinner was five minutes late, that 
cooks were human, he was accustomed to 
say, “{ don’t mind the five minutes delay 
beyond time; but I do beg that you will 
not let me know of it.” I was once with him 
in Washington City, when the friends with 
whom we were staying joined their entreaties 
to ours for another day, on which to carry 
out their plans for an excursion, but that 
would have entailed his reporting for duty at 
the barracks in the evening instead of the 
morning, as was the order. He could not be 
induced to remain, although urgent that we 
ladies should. When we reached Lexington, 
and he hastened next morning to report, there 
was not a superior officer on the ground, and 
the corps of cadets was absent for a week’s 
encampment, at the White Sulphur Springs. 
Thinking that he would regret not having 
yielded to our wishes, and remained in Wash- 
ington, we chaffed hima little on his needless 
haste, and asked if he did not regret it. 

“Regret it? Not I! Ifa letter had reached 
me informing me of this absence before | left 
Washington, I would have come on, all the 
same, unless the letter had been from the col- 
onel, lengthening my furlough ; my duty is to 
be here; with changes of plans for the corps 
I have nothing to do.” 

On the occasion of his visit to Europe, 
greatly to our surprise, he overstaid his fur- 
lough a fortnight. On his arrival we looked 
for some expression of regret or manifestation 
of chagrin, but there was not the slightest. 

“T did all that lay in the compass of human 
power and foresight to be here at the appointed 
time,” he said, “ but when those over whom 
I had no control occasioned the delay, my 
responsibility was at an end.” 

His summer in Europe was full of enjoy- 
ment and profit. And, strange to say, he did 
not turn aside to visit battle-fields or to witness 
any military movements, but found more 
pleasure in the famed galleries of art and in 
the grand remains of ancient architecture 
than perhaps in anything else. Although he 
had no knowledge of art whatever, he had 
an undeveloped love for it. When he was 


stationed at Fort Hamilton, he used to say 
that he never came to New York city without 
finding time to step into one of the best gal- 
leries accessible. 1 saw him once take a lowly 
attitude in a Roman Catholic church before 
a fine painting of the Crucifixion. 


Any one 


who could have seen his reverent and riveted 
gaze and his earnest enthusiasm, might well 
have believed him a true son of the church 
or a devotee of sacred art. 

Another phase of this original character, 
which differed inso many essential points from 
that of ordinary types, was his somewhat 
morbid fear that he should fail in giving due 
credit to others for all that was good in them. 
It has been the habit, even among his own 
people, to represent him ds grim and severe. 
As it is only the characteristics of the man we 
are considering, not his peculiarities as a sol- 
dier or a great military leader, we deny the 
assertion. Pitilessly stern he was towards 
himself, as we have seen; but too forbearing 
did we often find him towards others. He 
came one day with an anxious look upon his 
face to one of my brothers, and asked him 
to turn to those passages of St. Paul, “ Let 
each esteem other better than themselves” — 
“in honor preferring one another.” He asked 
that it should be critically read to him in the 
Greek. After a full explanation was given he 
looked up with a bright air, and with a hu- 
mility always touching in him, and said, 
“] am so thankful to have a better under- 
standing of these texts; I have been feeling 
that I may have been very wrong in eleva- 
ting myself in my own mind above certain 
friends of mine.” . 

‘The name of fanatic will probably stick to 
Jackson; and he will continue to be classed 
with such men as Peter the Hermit, and Loy- 
ola, and Cromwell, to the end of the chapter. 
But a fanatic, a visionary, an enthusiast, he 
was not, in any such sense as were those men. 
His fanaticism consisted in the intensity of 
his own religious convictions, which, contrary 
to the wont of all fanatics, he never thrust 
upon others ; the fact is, he maintained a de- 
gree of reticence in alluding to the matter of 
personal religious faith and practice that many 
Christian men might find fault with ; and, as 
has been said more than once in the course 
of these disjointed reminiscences, it was only 
by dint of urgency that the inmost springs of 
action were often discovered. In all the in- 
timacy of our close home-life, I do not recall 
that he ever volunteered any expression of 
what is called “religious experience.” ‘Ihe 
habit so often noticed by his soldiers on the 
battle-field, of momentarily raising his hand, 
as if in prayer, seems perfectly natural to one 
who knew how he construed Scripture com- 
mands. St. Paul’s term, “ instant in prayer,” 
being used by him one day, his sense of its 
meaning was required. 

“T can give you,” he said, “ my idea of it by 
illustration, if you will allow it, and will not 
think that I am setting myself up as a model for 
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others.”” On assurance being given that there 
would be no misjudgment, he went on to say, 
“T have so fixed the habit in my own mind, 
that I never raise a glass of water to my lips 
without a moment's asking of God’s blessing. 
I never seal a letter without putting a word of 
prayer under the seal. I never take a letter 
from the post without a brief sending of my 
thoughts heavenward. I never change my 
classes in the Section room without a min- 
ute’s petition on the cadets who go out and 
those who come in.” 

“ And don’t you sometimes forget to do 
this ?” 

“T think I scarcely can say that I do; the 
habit has become as fixed almost as breathing.” 

He used to express surprise sometimes at 
the want of equanimity on the part of Chris- 
tians, under the pressure of untoward cir- 
cumstances; and he remarked, in connection, 
that he did not think that any combination 
of earthly ills could make him positively un- 
happy, if he believed he was suffering the will 
of God. As this seemed a bold assertion, and 
[ knew from observation that his nervous 
organization made him shrink rather strangely 
from pain, a test was proposed: “ Suppose 
that these unprofitable eyes of yours, that 
give you so much trouble, should become 
suddenly blind, do you believe your serenity 
would remain unclouded ? ” 

He paused a moment, as if to weigh fully 
the exact measure of every word he uttered, 
and then said, “ I am sure of it; even such a 
misfortune could not make me doubt the love 
of God.” 

Still further to test him it was urged: 
“ Conceive, then, that besides your hopeless 
blindness, you were condemned to be bed- 
ridden and racked with pain for life: you 
would hardly call yourself happy then.” 

There was again the same deliberateness 
before he replied: “ Yes, I think I could; my 
faith in the Almighty wisdom is absolute, and 
why should this accident change it?” 

Touching him upon a tender point,—his 
impatience of anything bordering on every 
species of dependence,— the test was pushed 
further: “ But if, in addition to blindness and 
incurable infirmity and pain, you had to re- 
ceive grudging charity from those on whom 
you had no claim,— what then?” 

There was a strange reverence in his lifted 
eye, and an exalted expression over his whole 
face, as he replied with slow deliberateness, 
“ If it was God's will, 7 think J could lie there 
content a hundred years /” 

As an instance of the alacrity with which 
if once convinced that a thing was right to 
do, he did it, take the following: Speaking 
of self-abnegation on one occasion, and his 
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making rather light of it, it was suggested 
that he had not been called to endure it. 

“ Imagine, now, that the providence of God 
seemed to direct you to drop every scheme 
of life, and of personal advancement, and 
go on a mission to the heart of Africa, for 
the rest of your days, could you go without 
demur ?” 

I remember how his eye flashed, as he in 
stantly rephed: “I could go without my hat/” 

It is often urged that Jackson was possessed 
with boundless military ambition. This is not 
the impression he made upon those who knew 
him in the privacy of domestic life. He had 
some odd ambitions; military glory was not 
one of them, At the period of life of which I 
write, not long before the opening of the war, 
he used to express aversion to some of the 
aspects of a soldier’s career: its nomadic 
character ; its want of domesticity ; its stagna- 
tion in times of peace, and its interference 
with the ordered routine of religious life. He 
dissuaded a brother-in-law from entering upon 
it, for these given reasons. One of the curious 
ambitions alluded to was his desire to prepare 
some college text-books of a mathematical 
kind, that should be better than those he 
could command. He certainly had no special 
fitness for this kind of work, and many were 
the arguments used to dissuade him from the 
attempt. 

As I look over the letters received from 
him on the battle-field, I find in none of them 
any allusion to or any thirst for military 
fame. To serve his country, to do God's will, 
to make as short work as possible of the fear 
ful struggle, to be ready for death if at any mo 
ment it should come to him,—these were the 
uppermost ideas in his mind; and he would 
put aside, with an impatient expression, the 
words of confidence and praise that would be 
lavished upon him. “ Give God the glory” 
would be his curt reply. Receiving on one 
occasion a letter from him, just when the 
struggle was at its hottest and his brilliant 
movements were the astonishment and admi- 
ration of the whole country, what was my 
surprise to find not an allusion to what he 
had done, not a word about the great vic- 
tory, not a hint of the forced marches and 
of the tragic scenes about him. An old servant 
who belonged to him, and for whom he had 
a most tender regard, had just died, and it 
was of this “dear old Amy,” as he called her, 
that the victor, whose name was on every 
lip, sat down in his tent and wrote. Perhaps 
this may be said to be one of the instances 
in which Jackson lost sight of the true per 
spective of life. 

Jackson's interest in the negro race was very 
great, not because they were slaves, but be- 
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cause they were human beings with souls to be 
saved. He accepted slavery as it existed in the 
Southern States,not asa thing desirable in itself, 
but as allowed by Providence for ends which it 
was not his business to determine. Commis- 
erating the ignorance of the race, he estab- 
lished, by much personal effort and under 
some obloquy, a Sunday school for them in 
Lexington, which he kept up with assiduous 
diligence till the breaking out of the war. 
This school has been maintained in success- 
ful operation to the present day. 

Jackson was not a Secessionist, but a very 
firm State’s Rights man. My personal knowl- 
edge leads me to assert that he entered the 
war not to uphold slavery, but to defend his 
native state, to which he was enthusiastically 
loyal. He was from principle, by education, 
and by previous military service in the United 
States army, a true lover of his whole country ; 
but he felt that his paramount allegiance was 
due to his own state; and when she declared 
war, he did not hesitate to obey her call. In 
this connection I feel warranted in saying 
that no feeling of hatred toward his opponents 
had place in his bosom. He did justice to 
their motives, as became the feeling and in- 
stincts of a soldier; and he never allowed 
himself any virulence of speech toward them, 
—never even using the expression “ Yankees,” 
but always speaking of them as “ Federals.” 

There were some amusing sides to Jack- 
son’s character, arising from his utter indif- 
ference to ridicule, if what provoked it involved 
the faintest principle by which he guided his life. 

Being a grievous dyspeptic, as has been 
said, he had the dyspeptic’s failing of nodding 
sometimes when he ought to be wide awake. 
This used to beset him sorely in church, where 
he always maintained the habit of sitting in a 
perfectly upright position, disdaining to lean 
against the back of the pew. The consequence 
was that his propensity to nod was made the 
more conspicuous. I would urge upon him 
the propriety of leaning back so as to avoid 
giving occasion to the cadets in the gallery 
opposite for laughter ; but never was the plea 
successful, nor could he be persuaded to nod 
in any way but in a bolt-upright posture. 
Pinches upon the elbow never offended him, 
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nor was a shawl-pin always effective. “I will 
do nothing to superinduce sleep,” he would 
say, “ by putting myself at ease, or making 
myself more comfortable; but if in spite of 
my resistance I yield to my infirmity, then I 
accept as punishment the mortification I feel, 
because I deserve it.” 

The only endeavor in these personal rem- 
iniscences has been to throw together such 
incidents as have an illustrative bearing upon 
the unique character of a man who certainly 
was a variation from the ordinary type. No 
attempt has been made to portray him as the 
successful soldier, the great commander, the 
strenuous disciplinarian, the tireless leader 
who never spared the muscles of his men 
who, notwithstanding, adored and trusted him 
throughout all; and who was to the end the 
popular idol of the Southern heart. The rec- 
ords of this man’s actions before the world 
are chronicled on every side. It is the inner 
spring of those actions only with which we 
have had to do. Thoroughly to understand 
the man, it is necessary that the motive power 
that controlled his whole being should be 
rightly comprehended ; this is the one key to 
the intricate wards of a nature that to the 
mere ordinary observer has seemed somewhat 
contradictory. 

The translation of the underlying principles 
which these reminiscences have attempted 
in some degree to set forth, into action on 
the fiery battle-field, in the sweeping march, 
in the devastating onset, and in the life of the 
camp, may serve as a clew to those who only 
know Stonewall Jackson as a remarkable mili- 
tary leader, for whom the men that followed him 
seemed always ready to lay down their lives. 
His salient points, so seized on as to become 
the theme of undue exaggeration, need to be 
estimated, not as eccentricities of which he 
himself was unaware, but as the deliberate 
and lofty principles of his life. 

It may be well, therefore, to make an at- 
tempt to preserve such minute threads of as- 
certained facts as these pages of illustration 
set forth, in regard to one of the most note- 
worthy figures of the age. For it is out of 
just such material as this that the loom of 
history seeks to weave its indestructible web 
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I ALWAYS thought I was born to see Eu- 

rope. Nevertheless my prospects of ever 
doing so were for years less than infinitesimal. 
I was that most useless and unhappy of all 
created beings, an uneducated and penniless 
girl, with ambitions and yearnings — living 
amid the most mean and sordid intellectual cir- 
cumstances, and as entirely without sympathy 
in my ambitions as if those about me were 
stones. Nothing but derision ever met my 
most earnest yearning. That yearning was 
to see what seemed to me the sole world of 
romance, poetry, art, and song — Europe !— 
born with my first geography lessons, I be- 
lieve, and nourished by my juvenile readings 
in “ Merry’s Museum,” the “Saint Nicho- 
las” of my childhood. 

But, if my memory serves me well, it was the 
reading of Bayard Taylor’s “ Views Afoot” 
that first gave a method to my European mad- 
ness. I remember that it was in those days, 
and after that acquaintance with Bayard Tay- 
lor’s fascinating experiences, that I began em- 
phatically to assure myself that what #4a¢ man 
had done ¢4/s woman certainly would do. For 
fifteen years I repeated this assurance to an 
always hopeful and sympathetic listener. At 
the end of those fifteen years I was older, 
more tired, perhaps less wildly enthusiastic, 
than at their beginning ; but my heart was still 
fixed, and I had saved three hundred dollars 
and twenty-nine cents! 

I knew that I could always earn at least 
$300 every year, possibly more, as by that 
time I had reached such a dizzy height of lit- 
erary success as to be able to dispose of at 
least three manuscripts every year to first-class 
magazines in addition to my usual story mar- 
ket. On $300 a year I knew I need not abso- 
lutely starve in any part of the world. 

For years I had studied with zeal the scien- 
tific as well as the ideal side of my scheme. I 
had come to know the exact amount of nutri- 
ment bound up in the skin of a potato, and 
to calculate the difference in life-sustaining 
power between a handful of wheat and one 
of beans. I watched the crops of Europe 
with intense interest, and I, alas, confess 
without shame that in this matter of yearly 
harvests I would almost have sacrificed the 
financial prosperity of my own country to my 
desire that bread might be cheap in that famous 
land beyond the sea. For years I read de- 
lightedly all such vagabond adventures as 
those of young Ralph Keeler, of all the strug- 
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gling authors and artists who, like myself, had 
counted privation and discomfort light in the 
balance against their desire to reach their 
Mecca, I knew that poverty equal to mine 
had taken “Views Afoot” which all my fibers 
tingled to think of. I knew that a beggar’s lot 
in Europe would be in some respects happier 
than mine at home, and I would almost have 
chosen to be a leper in the streets of some 
palaced and cathedraled city, rather than the 
fussy little old maid I was, daily reeling off 
my measure of cheap fiction in a dismal prai- 
rie village. 

Of course I was crack-brained, for so every- 
body said, when — with only the assurance 
of three hundred dollars a year, and that as- 
surance subject to every hazard of sickness 
and accident, the hospital if I should sicken, 
the fosse commune if I should die —I finally 
crossed the sea. 

My voyage over was marked by no un- 
usual incident, and my experience was not dif- 
ferent from the seasick average, save in the 
one particular that nobody could ever have 
mourned as I did the food paid for with my 
fifty-dollar ticket, which I could neither eat 
nor take away in preparation for the poorly 
rationed days with which my prophetic soul 
already concerned itself. 

Looking back upon my earlier European 
experience, my economical heart is often 
wrung by memory of the mistakes I then 
made. It was a colossal, almost a fatal 
error to make my London début in one of the 
innumerable boarding-houses of the Blooms- 
bury district, almost exclusively patronized 
by Americans. It was a mistake soon cor- 
rected, however, and bearing compensation 
in the speedier acquaintance I made, not 
only with London topography, but London 
ways, than I could otherwise have hoped to 
do. I well needed that knowledge, fresh as 
I was from a prairie town. 

“What are those things?” I asked one 
day of a fish-vendor, pointing to a heap of 
dingy, wet objects upon his stall. 

“ Periwinkle, mum,” answered the man. 

“ What extraordinary things are eaten in 
England,” I remarked, upon my return to 
Bloomsbury. “I don’t believe famine itself 
a me swallow a periwinklemum.” 

Un d as I was on periwinkles, my 
ideas of London were nevertheless preémi- 
nently Dickensy, and my anxiety constant 
lest my American phraseology fail to convey 
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its intention. When I wanted a bun or a 
cake, I invariably inquired my way to the 
nearest cook-shop, because cook-shops are 
more numerous on the pages of the famous 
novelist than confectioners are, and the Dick- 
ensesque world is more addicted to sausages 
and boiled beef than to pound-cakes and 
Bath buns. One hot day I decided to re- 
fresh myself in American fashion. I could 
not remember the Dickens for “ ice-cream,” 
and so was driven to ask for it in my native 
American. “ Ice-cream ?” repeated the con- 
fectioner’s young woman; “ you'll find it at a 
chemist’s.” I ought to have said “ an ice” ; 
Mademoiselle thought I meant cold cream / 

I was not long in learning that my humble 
means could not support Bloomsbury prices. 
So I found a bedroom in a plebeian but 
cleanly neighborhood, where our nearest om- 
nibus focus was the Angel at Islington, and 
my weekly rent but six shillings. 

How astonished my Bloomsbury acquaint- 
ances would have been had clairvoyant vision 
betrayed me translated from a “third-story 
back” and full-dress dinners to cooking a 
threepenny bit of beefsteak upon a toasting 
fork over the coals in my bedroom grate! | 
brought my provisions home in a fancy basket 
which might contain floss silk and ecclesias- 
tical embroidery for all the tales it told; there 
were often hot potatoes in my pocket bought 
scorching at some street furnace; Liebig ex- 
tract, with a dash of Worcestershire sauce 
added to a basin of boiling water from my 
landlady’s teakettle, was my constant friend ; 
my petroleum lamp burned brightly ; my little 
round table, white-draped, was cosy. 1 had a 
subscription to Mudie’s, and my weekly ex- 
penses for food and lodging were fourteen shil- 
lings. ‘Then fourteen shillings a week repre- 
sented comfort and plenty. Of the many, many 
weeks when the outgoing shillings were less I 
will not speak. 

Two establishments received my constant 
patronage. At one, uncooked fish adorned 
the sidewalk-shelf, the odor of frying per- 
vaded the air. Here, for five cents (2%), 
I could buy a very fair dinner — a three-ha’- 
penny “middle,” or headless and tailless bit 
of hot fish in crisp batter, with a pennyworth 
of fried potatoes. The other establishment 
was the Widow Hardwick’s, “a cook-shop,” 
where a penny would buy a huge “ faggot,” 
another as much pease-pudding as one could 
eat. The latter is simply a purée of dried 
pease. What the former is we can only leave 
to the imagination! It was in appeagance a 
large round ball of hashed meat, wh6lesome 
enough in flavor; but, with beef at a shil- 
ling a pound, how cou/d so much “ faggot” 
be given for a penny? 
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Experience and dinners of crusts taught 
me providence. Therefore every time I found 
myself comfortably in funds, I laid in a pro- 
vision of Liebig and biscuits, and when the 
stress came my landlady’s teakettle steamed 
me safely over the troubled tide. 

Those were busy and happy days. This 
old Europe was glorious to my prairie-bred 
senses, and not only the treasures of art and 
knowledge which I studied, but the com- 
monest sights of the street, the most insignifi- 
cant trifles of daily experience, were fraught 
with a romantic essence which intoxicated me 
like subtle ether.- It was worth being born to 
live those dreamy, deliciously melancholy 
days in Westminster Abbey, the dim atmos- 
phere, haunted by white forms, scarcely more 
real than the images of themselves which had 
haunted my imagination in far-away Illinois. 
It was worth living to hold communion with, 
or more consciously to reverence, the beauti- 
ful, the gifted, the good, and the famous dead. 
It was worth living to steal away from that 
divine company and refresh my mortal part 
with sausages and mashed potatoes for 
“thrippence” in a near cook-shop; or to 
dine upon a penny bun or two, and memories 
of Coleridge, as 1 climbed toward Highgate 
upon the top of a twopenny tram. It was 
well worth living to go home and chat with 
my landlady, thus getting, as I flattered my- 
self, at the heart of the common people. 
Many were the astonishing revelations con- 
cerning our common humanity that came to 
me from that brown-hued dame in rusty 
black and bonnet with center of gravity in- 
variably over her left eye. My landlady had 
a daughter, black eyes, round-cheeked, noisy, 
and sixteen. 

“Would you mind ringing for your coals 
before six?” said my landlady one day. “ My 
Sairy’s taken to keepin’ the sidewalks ’ot, an’ 
there ain’t no livin’ with her if she can’t get 
out with the rest o’ her mates at six.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Dodshow! how dare you trust 
that child ?” 

“ Oh, she'll be all right! She ain’t no use 
to me nowadays, since she set her heart on 
gettin’ a young man.” 


Wuev, three years later in Paris, I found 
my French, learned without a master, strangely 
incomprehensible to the gibbering natives, 
that I had but seven hundred francs in hand, 
and that I knew not a single soul in that 
whole brilliant capital, my situation was not 
exactly what it had promised to be when seen 
from across the sea. I must even confess that 
a slight dew of homesickness fell upon my 
pillow that night, in a modest little hotel 
named in Baedeker. “ Room, 2 frs,; candle, 
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50 centimes; attendance, 50 centimes.” My 
first business in Paris was to find an econom- 
ical room; and therein was the beginning of 
disillusionments, founded upon the baseless 
scheme of Ralph Keeler. That happy-go- 
lucky adventurer, whose end was so tragic, I 
remember, claimed to have lived in Paris for 
$8, or 40 francs, a month. His experience 
was before the war, but, even allowing for the 
increase of prices since that time, it is difficult 
to believe that a healthy and active man 
could live at that rate for many months, and 
survive to tell the tale. Years after that home- 
sick night of my début in Paris, when ways 
and means of economy were more familiar to 
me, and, alas, for a sorrowful season, my 
“nothing-certain” became certainly-nothing, 
I descended to the lowest point of pecuniary 
expenditure, beyond which I must have 
ceased to live. That point was forty francs a 
month; but I was a delicate, abstemious 
woman of sedentary habits,— a most impor- 
tant factor in such a calculation. 

At that not Sardanapalian period, I found 
a room, or cabinet, in an Aétel meudié, in the 
Rue des Saints Péres. It was seven flights 
up from the street, and was lighted by a sky- 
lightin the'roof. This skylight was manceuvred 
by a rope knotted to my bed-post. When 
that sabatiére was closed, I was in a box 
with the lid down. When the rain fell, I had 
the choice to stifle or to soak; in dry times 
the flakes from my surrounding forest of 
chimneys gave me, every morning, the aspect 
of a blackamoor. 

This cabinet was nine feet by six, and I paid 
for its luxury of bare brick floor, one broken 
chair, and toilet conveniences set up on an un- 
painted pine shelf, 20 francs a month. When 
I entered the little inclosure it had been 
freshly papered, but I discovered that the 
brick floor had probably not been washed from 
time immemorial. I shrank from putting my 
bare feet upon it. How to better the matter I 
could not determine for some time, for I had 
no extra franc with which to bribe gray and 
grasping Eugéne, and there seemed no pos- 
sible way to evolve cleanliness without him. 
However, the situation was intolerable. So 
down I went upon my knees every morning 
during several days, and scoured two or three 
bricks a day till all were clean. 

While I occupied that eyrie my food alone 
cost me 20 francs a month. Every morning 
my breakfast was taken en pi/ein air in the 
narrow and dingy Rue Dragon. Madame 
Boulanger always knew and welcomed me, 
gave me a chair, an iron spoon, a bowl, and a 
large bit of bread. The bowl she filled with 
hot milk into which she trickled a few drops of 
coffee and chicory,— principally the latter,— 
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and I breakfasted for five sous, in company 
sometimes of a repasseuse from a neighboring 
laundry, a post-office clerk, a not too flourish- 
ing journalist, and a woman artist descended 
from an adjacent mansard. I was wise enough 
to make friends with the most promising of 
my co-breakfasters, and thus, in that long, 
draughty corridor, flagged with huge stones, 
beside Madame’s charcoal furnace, I have re- 
ceived French lessons that my income of 
nothing-certain a year could never have paid 
for. I invariably found my companions as 
perfectly polite and self-respecting as those I 
was accustomed to in my native land, and 
breakfasting thus 2 /a dohémienne in an open 
doorway of a foreign city, my own self-respect 
suffered no loss, which is more than one can 
always say of luxuriously-served American 
breakfast-tables. 

At noon I bought two crisp “ crescents,” 
which I ate sometimes at a shop counter, 
sometimes in the cool corridors of the Louvre 
or in its sunny gardens, or sometimes sitting 
under the trees upon the iron benches of the 
boulevards. I was never remarked in this; 
for Paris is a city of oddities, and much 
of the eating and drinking is done in the 
open air. Whoever gave a glance at me as I 
munched my crescents and rested by the way- 
side naturally took me for one of the quiet 
party of country people or humble commerants 
munching bread or fruit near by, and thus 
gave me no second thought. Oftentimes I 
have been offered a draught from the bottle 
of some white-bonneted cuvriére beside me, 
and what discourtesies I have received in my 
wandering life have not been from my com- 
panions of the boulevard benches. It must 
be borne in mind that I was not young, and 
have never been pretty, otherwise I know that 
my experience would have been unhappily 
different. 

At night during this short-commons period 
I bought a pint of strong and steaming 
bouillon from a dusky cuisine for four sous, and 
carried it to my room. Za cuisinidre always 
addressed me with affectionate politeness as 
“ma petite damé,” nor changed her greeting 
even those gloomy nights when my forlorn 
exchequer forced me to buy two centimes’ 
worth of broken crusts with which to thicken 
my douillon, instead of serving myself with 
pain frais from the more aristocratic baker's. 
Those two centimes’ worth of broken bread 
by the way (two-fifths of a cent) gave me all 
the farinaceous addition my soup and appetite 
needed for two dinners ! 

But these were late experiences in my for- 
eign life, and took place after years of Conti- 
nental wanderings, long after I had lived ten 
days in Naples on thirty sous’ worth of boiled 
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macaroni, and subsisted many and many a day 
in grim Edinburgh on tea, bread, and three 
cents’ worth of tripe fried over a spirit-lamp. 
I lived in Paris three months on forty francs 
a month, three months of unremitting literary 
labor. I came out from the experience per- 
fectly well. That there was no superfluous fat 
on my bones it is needless to say; but, as the 
pursuit of fat was not one of my objects in 
coming abroad, I counted that no deprivation. 

A few days after reaching Paris my manner 
of life became methodical enough for any 
American old maid or Parisian religieuse, 
although amid an atmosphere of undeniable 
bohemianism. I dined at a restaurant bour- 
geois, where my fellow-diners were all things 
but dourgeois / ‘There were uncloistered seurs 
from the provinces, burly marchandes from the 
markets, students from the Bonnat a/e/ier. 

The salads in the windows of this humble 
restaurant might have been a week old, their 
flanking custards of even greater antiquity ; 
the oil was of suspicious nativity, the chickens 
patriarchal; but what difference need that 
make to me when I could dine upon three 
plats, with a carafon of astringent ordinaire, for 
thirty sous! ‘lo uncounted millions in this 
struggling world of ours it would be almost 
the luxury of the “ Arabian Nights,” and why 
should I repine that it was less than that to 
me? I had onlyto repeat again “ High think- 
ing and low living,” trot off to my selected 
lectures at the Collége de France and the 
Sorbonne, just as I had gravitated towards all 
the workingmen’s libraries and lectures in 
London, thanking fate that I could hear 
thoughts so high with living no lower. 

All this time I was making manuscript 
with facility, if without much art. I added 
to my means by translations. I studied French 
and made everybody my teacher. Sundays 
I spent in the Louvre, Luxembourg, or other 
picture galleries, at the Cluny or Versailles, 
while whole long days I browsed among 
books at the Bibliothéque Nationale. When- 
ever I dared I paid three francs for a seat 
at the Frangais, in a gallery level with the 
chandelier, although not the highest in the 
theater, or paid fifty centimes less for a 
place at the Grand Opéra, or more rarely 
thirty sous for a Pasdeloup concert. In all 
my foreign experiences | have found that eat- 
ing and drinking are really but minor ex- 
penses, while traveling, clothing, studies, 
books, the forever unforeseen and uncalcu- 
lated-upon, are the foxes that eat up the vines. 

I had lived thus for about six months when 
serious doubts as to my being able to do 
Europe on nothing-certain a year began to 
assail me. My bare living was now at the 
rate of two hundred and fifty dollars a year, 


but the remaining fifty was more than swal- 
lowed up by that terrible “ unforeseen,” which, 
like an implacable cormorant, ever followed 
my steps. There were the perpetual pourdoires, 
the pests of Europe; soon would come the 
new-year’s presents, when | must give to post- 
man, restaurant waiters, concierge, femme: 
de-chambre, Jeanne who brought home my 
linen, and Marthe who took it away,—even 
to the beggar who begged at our porte- 
cochére, 

I was ruminating sadly over my maca- 
roni. 

“In union is strength,” said Miss Day, an 
art-student at the same table. “ Let us try 
housekeeping.” 

We tried it. 

There were two furnished rooms and a 
doll’s kitchen, sixty francs a month. We did 
our own cooking; or, when business pressed, 
brought food ready to eat from a “ cook-shop” 
on cuisine bourgeoise. How often have we 
dined, and dined well, on cabbage soup! 
Madame Clére showed us the simple process 
of adding a lump of butter and a cup of milk 
to the water in which a two-sou cabbage had 
been boiled. ‘They who cannot laugh and 
grow fat on cabbage soup, thick with broken 
bread, do not deserve ever to “ do” Europe 
on nothing-certain a year. 

Those impromptu suppers that we gave 
sometimes,— how gay they were, even though 
our apple-sauce was served in an earthen 
flower-pot, our napkins remnants of last 
year’s peignoirs; though our table was cov- 
ered with newspapers, and all our cups loving 
enough for two friends to drink from each. 

A small establishment near by, dubbed by 
us “ The Dinnery,” furnished us every night 
a slice from a hot joint and a dash of hot 
vegetables at a cost of twelve sous each per- 
son. One of us ran bareheaded, plate in hand, 
into the little place, and took her turn to be 
served with work-people in donnets blancs and 
blouses, petites couturiéres with thimbles on, 
and shop-people with baskets. It was a 
quaintly curious and foreign scene on winter 
nights, and worthy the brush of a Flemish 
master—that dusky little den where Madame 
Richard stood by an immense /fourneau slicing 
joints or spooning vegetables, as the orders 
came, the red light thrown up from the 
cracks of the smoldering fourncau and illu- 
minating her broad face while the rest of her 
robust person was in Rembrandt shadow. 

Sometimes we cooked our own dinner and 
invited George B—— to dine with us. 

“TI can scarcely believe it,” he said, when 
we talked of our economies —“ I can scarcely 
believe it, for you always have so much better 
meat than they give at my restaurant!” 
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Innocent George! Three pieces of steak 
were on the platter, the one on George’s side 
the juiciest of tenderloin, those nearest us the 
rumpiest of rump! 

Of course, during those European years 
we had many a fierce tussle with “Za dé¢e.” 
One of those frightful struggles remains deeply 
impressed upon my memory. It was a bitter 
night ; our fire was low, and both heaven and 
America too far away to help our dreariness., 
We had dined upon a salted mackerel for four 
sous, and were cowering around the dull grate 
like sepulchral caryatides. 

“ How long do people hold out?” mur- 
mured Miss Day. 

“Hold out what?” I answered, half sus- 
pecting she meant to extend her pretty hand 
for alms on the boulevard. 

“ Before they draw lots,” responded Miss 
Day. 

Next morning, after our breakfast of reheated 
coffee and stale bread, we carried our watches, 
which we had never valued as Latin Quarter 
students are said to value theirs, to Mont 
Piété. 

Some months later we found ourselves in 
Havre, returning from a trip through Nor- 
mandy. As ‘we wandered through the streets 
of that miniature Paris we were fascinated by 
a wondrous placard advertising the steamer 


Sea Xing to sail that night for Amsterdam, 
fare only twenty-five francs. 

We looked at each other. 

“ Impossible!” sighed Miss Day. 

We counted our money, sitting on a bench 
in the Public Gardens. 
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“ Impossible !’’ sighed I. 

We stopped at a pétisserie to buy brioches. 
Miss Day there looked at her watch. 

“One watch is enough for any traveling 
party!” somebody murmured, 

That very night my watch traveled express to 
Paris, with a note to a friend tocarry it to Mont 
Piété and send the money to Amsterdam. 

And thus we saw Amsterdam, living in a 
little room by night, wandering by day among 
pictures and antiquity-steeped architecture, 
making artistic and literary memoranda of all 
we saw. Then we slipped by sea to Rotter- 
dam, thence to Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp. At 
Antwerp we concluded that even one watch 
was a superfluity in a traveling party, and Miss 
Day’s made the same voyage as mine. 

_ Then we went dreaming long halcyon days, 
like rose-petals on a summer sea, till we got 
back to Paris, to hard work, anxiety, and, 
alas, Ja béte again. 

Eighteen months later it came to pass that 
we had a clear $150 between us. We invested 
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forty of them in third-class railway tickets, and 
went vagabondizing into beautiful Italy. 

One moonlight night we walked under 
mighty shadows amid eloquent silence through 
the streets of old Rome. We could scarcely 
speak for emotion as we came out upon the 
Spanish Stairs, even though one of the com- 
panions, who had met us at the station, wore 
a philistine “ claw-hammer” and white choker, 
and the other had come in the costume of a 
Boulognese fish-girl from the fancy-dress ball 
of the Cercolo Artistico. 

Through the silvery mystery brooding 
over the wonderful city we saw the dome of 
Saint Peter’s and the solemnly waving stone 
piles of Monte Mario, It was Rome,won- 
derful, dreamed-of, hoped-for, struggled-for 
Rome. Rome at last! Miss Day spoke like 
one in a dream, as she said : 

“ Here we are finally in the Eternal City, 
with just two hundred francs in our pockets,” 

Our rooms were already engaged for us. 
The next day we gave seven Are for a bat- 
tered, second-hand charcoal furnace, which we 
established upon our giddy balcony, eight flights 
from the narrow rico/o below. Intheserooms we 
lived for two years, musing among ruins, study- 
ing in galleries, soothed in tired hours by the 
rhythmic sway of the Pincian pines ; spreading 
our dinner-table to-day with a New York jour- 
nal, to-morrow with a Roman Zanfulla; our 
sugar-bowl an antique fazza, our salt-cellar a 
Pompeiian tripod, our soup-tureen a much- 
dented tin basin; struggling with /@ 4é¢e at times 
with heart throbbing almost to bursting. 

When, after months in southern Italy, we 
were in Paris again, preparing to drift north- 
ward, Mrs. Salmon called to bid us good-bye. 
We had our hats on, umbrellas and satchels 
in hand, a cab at the door. 

“ Where are you going first?” asked Mrs. 
Salmon. 

“I don’t know,” I answered innocently. 
“ Miss Day is counting over the money. if 
we have enough, we shall go round by 
Perugia and Assisi to Florence; if not, we 
shall stop in Siena till more comes.” 

“Oh, you vagabonds /” cried Mrs, Salmon. 

And so we were indubitably. We were 
thorough vagabonds, even although hard- 
working ones. Yet if these pages incline any 
reader to do as we did, struggle to see Europe 
on nothing-certain a year, our advice would be 
short. Do not attempt it! For not two women 
in ten thousand could do as we have done, 
bear as we have borne, and be glad as we are 
glad» Even we, had we known what was before 
us, would have hung back and refused to take 
another step in so thorny and rough a path. 


Mary Weatherbee. 








THE URSULINES OF QUEBEC.* 


peo her cape of primeval rock with the 
sunrise on her face, Quebec sees to the left 
and rear the fertile plain of the St. Charles, 
to the right the majestic river, and at her feet 
the estuary of the lower St. Lawrence, em- 
bracing, as with arms of a sea, the picturesque 
Island of Orleans. What is she doing there 
to-day, clustered about and over that prom- 
ontory of gray rock, sweeping with her guns 
a highway of North America, offering in her 
roadstead shelter to all the fleets in the world, 
camped as mistress at the pass of the great 
river of the North? Has she chosen the 
glorious eyrie that she may control the traffic 
and travel of the North-west, form a center 
commercial, educational, intellectual, from 
which the fruitful ideas and smart contriv- 
ances of modern civilization shall radiate, 
and to which in turn the best material in men 
and minds to be found in the surrounding 
provinces shall flow ? 

No: Quebec stands there as a guard of 
honor, an appanage of three great foun- 
dations, three’ faithful servants, of the holy 
Catholic Church. The city huddles in re- 
spectful inferiority around three great founda- 
tions: the University of Laval, the Ursuline 
Convent, and the Basilica. The university 
takes the lead in instructing the male youth 
of the province; the Ursuline Convent teaches 
the girls; and to all the Basilica offers the 
services of the Church, invested with the 
pomp that befits a coveted title, a pomp 
superintended by an ecclesiastic no less august 
than a cardinal. It is true that the Prot- 
estant and English elements have tried to 
stem the dominating French Catholicism by 
erecting a great church called a cathedral; 
but the handsome and respectable structure 
only adds to the dignity of Quebec without 
altering the social situation. The city is 
Catholic and French to the core; and 
not only French, but feudal. Unlike other 
American towns north of Texas, there is 
nothing hastily conceived within its old 
area, no signs of having overshot the mark. 
It seems as slow and legitimate a growth 
from the surrounding country as the towns 
of Europe. If the breath of medizval France 
exhales from its every part,— from the steep 
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streets ending with a vista of an embrasure 
for cannon, the wonderful house-tops, plain 
and severe, yet grouped in picturesque slopes 
and angles, the soaring church towers and ram- 
parts, pointed at intervals with the Lombardy 
poplar,— not less is the surrounding coun- 
try France of the latest Middle Ages. The 
whitewashed, brown-roofed, small-paned farm- 
houses, with gables that curve in graceful 
lines never seen in the United States; the 
regular lay of separate properties, the frequent 
small lime-kilns, the stone-work used in pref- 
erence to wood, the quadrangles formed by 
stables and outhouses with the farmer’s cot- 
tage —all these would recall France, were not 
the people there to show in walk and gesture, 
as well as language, the existence of a race 
alien, if not antagonistic, to the Anglo-Saxon. 
Drive past these farm-houses for several 
leagues. Presently they thicken, a few small 
shops appear, and there, blazoned at a dis- 
tance by the flashing zinc tiles of its double 
steeple, stands a parish church large enough 
for a basilica! How could these handfuls of 
farmers, the traveler asks himself, build such 
costly houses of worship ? For this district is 
not an exception. All down the lower St. 
Lawrence, each in its village or hamlet, such 
churches rear their haughty crests. Here and 
there one sees a priest in black robes, and on 
his head the local badge of superiority to the 
common herd — a high silk hat. The French- 
Canadian farmers and petty traders are thrifty 
and frugal, but stingy to a proverb. How could 
they erect and keep in beautiful order the legion 
of churches that make more picturesque a 
handsome land ? Could it have been through 
a miracle, think you ? 

Ah, if the reader scoffs, one may know 
what to think of him. He isa heretic. Just 
such miracles have happened, and not once, 
but thrice, and, moreover, in Quebec. On 
such a point, what authority is better than a 
publication of the sisterhood of Ursulines, due 
to the talents and piety of one whose convent- 
ual humility forbids her to put even a religious 
name on the title-page ? At page 75 of “ Les 
Ursulines de Québec,” read of the miracle 
that happened between the year 1640, when 
the monastery was undertaken, and the year 
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1651, when an account was given of the sums 
received from France to pay for its erection. 
These were credited to the names of the bene- 
factors on the books of the convent, and 
amounted in all to twenty-five thousand three 
hundred and thirty-two livres. Now, the build- 
ing cost fifty thousand livres; whence came 
the moiety against which appears no name of 
a French benefactor? A heretic will mumble 
something would-be facetious about the arith- 
metic of women. One who is worthy to read 
the charming records of these doves of the 
nunnery will bow his head and place opposite 
the unclaimed donation the name of God. 
“ Comment fut donc bati et payé ce monastere?” 
asks the devotee whose graceful pen gives life 
and color to those driest of dry bones, the 
annals of a corporation. “ Did God multiply 
the offerings of charity in the hands of the 
venerable Mother of the Incarnation (Marie 
Guyart), just as it is notorious that he did 
later, during the rebuilding? We are quite 
ready to believe it. There was a benediction ac- 
corded to the generosity and disinterestedness 
of the benefactors, as well as to the invincible 
confidence in the adorable providence of that 
servant of God.” 

Those whio have a faith less fervent than 
the eulogist of Mother Marie Guyart may 
argue for themselves the interposition of the 
divine finger by other methods. They will not 
even be moved by hearing that the chapel 
contains a morsel of the true cross, about four 
lines long, or other relics less holy, such as 
a skull of one of the eleven thousand virgins 
of St. Ursula who refused to submit to the 
embraces of heathen soldiers. But was not 
Heaven at work helping to shed over so plain 
a structure the oil of beauty; or is it merely 
that the simple and beneficent lives of the 
sweet sisterhood, jealously hidden behind 
walls, gratings, and lattices, will bloom out 
somewhere, and’at last show their influence ? 
True, an architect may sneer at that chapel. 
It is well that Viollet-le-Duc died without 
crushing it under the weight of his medizval 
learning. But in its plainness, in the slightly 
tinted walls and darker chocolate edgings, in 
the old French paintings which hang within, 
somewhat saccharine of color and tawdry in 
their eighteenth-century sentiment,—in the 
rococo altar and the brown spaces of the great 
lattices behind which the nuns kneel, there is 
a sweetness, there is a charm, that cannot 
well make its way into speech, much less into 
the formality of print. Let the visitor of Que- 
bec consider for a moment the fantastic and 
yet singularly sober eccentricities of the iron- 
work on the gratings to the sacristy, and he 
will understand. 

If Quebec is a resultant of the feudalism 





of France from within its walls, added to the 
terror of heretics and savages from without, 
the Ursuline Convent has not been exempt 
from the dangers that befell the city. In 1660 
it stood on the edge of gardens and fields, 
where the Iroquois would be sure to strike 
first in their threatened descents upon the 
capital. During that summer, imagine the 
prayers and lessons of the nuns broken upon 
by a small band of excited citizens, who hurry 
in to change the convent intoa fort. The sis- 
ters and their resident pupils are drafted off 
to the college of the Jesuits; loop-holes are 
cut in the walls; entrances are barricaded ; 
bridges thrown between separate parts of the 
general edifice; a few of the saintes meres 
stay to provide food for the garrison. What 
troubles them most is that, in view of the ex- 
posed position of the convent, it has been 
necessary to remove the Holy Sacrament to a 
safer place. The sisters mourn its absence as 
other women might the departure of a lover— 
such is the sensuous mysticism of their lives. 
Men and women had good reason for their 
fears, since the valiant and well-organized red- 
men tortured and devoured the male captives, 
and subjected female prisoners to the basest, 
most crucl indignities. If Mr. Parkman, in re- 
action against the sentimental view of the 
Indian, has not done the Five Nations entire 
justice in respect to the grade of their civili- 
zation, he has given due prominence to their 
warlike qualities and their fierceness. 

It is not without good reason that Que- 
bec groups itself about the Ursuline Convent. 
Among the first to share the privations of an 
advanced colony too often forgot by the 
mother-country, it grew with its growth, suf- 
fered the hardships of its famines, and the 
plundering of the T'weeds of the time. It kept 
up the failing spirits of the townsmen when 
repeated disasters made them talk of abandon- 
ing the New World altogether. It stands like 
the oldest inhabitant of the city, or like the 
representative of one of the oldest families in 
a community that reverences good birth. But 
it did more. According to their light and their 
time, the sisters performed the service for which 
they set out, namely, to instruct the French 
and savage girls in the rudiments of education. 
Great stress, to be sure, was laid upon purely 
religious teaching. Much time was wasted by 
beginning at the wrong end. Instead of put- 
ting their strength upon the material civiliza- 
tion of the Indians, the sisters were happy 
when they had given the crude and child-like 
natives a thin varnish of Christianity, which 
the slightest strain cracked. Many are the 
naive expressions of delight recorded in their 
letters to France at the pvrecocity of certain 
little Huron girls, who, with the imitativeness 
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both of children and savages, copied the acts 
and speeches of their elders in a really start- 
ling fashion. But the task before the sisters 
was beyond their powers. If false methods of 
education are in question, what nation, what 
sect of Christians, what religion is warranted 
to cast the stone ? The Ursulines taught the 
young French girls when no one else could. 
That to this day they teach them in some re- 
spects not amiss may be conjectured from the 
demeanor of the pretty brown Canadian- 
French girls whom one sees in Quebec and 
the surrounding places. How modestly and 
sweetly they trip along on their business! Sel- 
dom does one have to encounter the un- 
abashed stare or hear the impertinent laugh 
that come from young people, equally pretty 
and doubtless quite as moral, in towns of the 
United States. Never does one see the d/asé, 
cynical look which, in Paris, stamps even the 
young girls. 

Yet the Ursuline Convent is no longer a 
conspicuous object on the plateau of the old 
town. Dwellings and public buildings have 
nestled in and around. Who first said that 
Quebec had a whole Catholic martyrology 
registered in her streets? The phrase might 
date from the end of the seventh century. 
Turning from the comparatively long ‘and 
straight thoroughfare of St. Louis into a little 
passage called Parloir, we are already at the 
doors of the convent; we are almost at the 
parlor of the sisters. Linger about the Parloir, 
or the yard in front of a large building with 
curious tin-tiles upon its roof. The pretty 
chapel is on your right. Suddenly in front of 
you a door may open and pour forth a mass 
of little girls. Therése, Léonie, Sidonie, Er- 
nestine—these are the names they may be 
calling, while they confide to each other secrets 
of huge importance. As they rush out, you 
catch a glimpse of two or more lovely faces 
surrounded by the white linen head-dress of 
the Ursulines. But your profane, secular stare 
has been observed. There is no woman in 
the world less self-conscious than a nun. A 
glimpse is all you can get, for, while the doors 
are being hastily pushed to, the nuns hurry 
away into the building, the little brown-eyed 
girls scamper off into the old silent town, and 
you are left alone. You have seen the modern 
representatives of those women who subdued 
the horror of the sea and of exile natural to 
their race and sex, and who found it in their 
conscience to leave the land of their parents 
and the endearments of their cloistered 
friends, to meet with hardships certainly, and 
possibly with violent death, in a zone where 
the winter was even more savage than the 
savages themselves. 

Great stir, in truth, did their pilgrimage 
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make in France. There was the young widow 
Madame de la Peltrie, whose life and charac- 
ter have been admirably drawn by Parkman. 
About her fame scandal has been busy, as 
usual, but this much is sure: she devoted her 
life and fortune to the cause .of education. 
‘There was Marie Guyart, the Ursuline, who, 
independent of her, had come to the same con- 
clusions as her lay sister, and could instance 
visions which plainly announced that she had 
been appointed to convert the North Ameri- 
can heathen. As the Virgin is especially loved 
by many of the monks in cloister, so a male 
saint is appropriate to visionary women. Why 
is St. Joseph so popular in the streets and 
neighborhood of Quebec, as well as in the 
hearts of Quebecois ? Not merely because he 
was made patron saint of Canada by the Fran- 
ciscans in 1624, but because he directed the 
Ursulines to settle in Canada. To St. Joseph 
the vow of Madame de la Peltrie was made 
when devising means to carry out her plan. 
But would the reader appreciate the zeal that 
was needed to break away from home entan- 
glements, and establish the order in America, 
let him catch the wind of it by glancing at a 
prayer recorded as that of Maria Guyart — 
her whom Bossuet called the Theresa of the 
New World, and for whom Fénelon wrote a 
panegyric : 

“Tt is through the Heart of my Jesus, my path, my 
truth and life, that I approach you, O eternal Father. 
Through that divine Heart, I adore you on the part 
of those who adore you not; I love you on the part 
of those who love you not; I recognize you on the 
part of all the voluntary blind ones, who, through dis- 
dain, recognize you not. Through that divine Hcart 
I long to perform the duty required from all mortal 
beings. In spirit I make the tour of the world in or- 
der to seek all the souls bought by the very precious 
blood of my divine Spouse, in order to satisfy you for 
them all by way of that divine Heart; I kiss them and 
—— them to you by his aid, and by his aid I ask 
or their conversion. Alas, eternal Father, and will 
you permit them to ignore my Jesus and allow that 
they shall not live for him who died for us all ? You 
see, O divine Father, that they are not yet alive. Oh, 
cause them to live by means of that divine Heart! 

“ Upon that adorable Heart I present to you all the 
workers for the Evangels, in order that you fill them 
with your Holy Spirit, by means of his merits. Upon 
that sacred Heart, as upon a divine altar, I present to 
you in particular, N, or M,” etc. 


Following in the footsteps of the martyr- 
missionaries, and repeating more nearly the 
experiences of Madame de Champlain, these 
two visionaries set out in 1639. Feasted and 
run after by the court in Paris, at Dieppe their 
departure was made a spectacle to edify the 
mind and move the heart of France. The 
passage was long and rough. Delayed by fogs, 
reduced by sickness and tempests, nearly 
destroyed by an iceberg, the impulse of the 
littke company of priests and nuns, when they 
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first reached land, was to crowd into the small 
boat and desert at once their narrow quarters. 
Many thus came near drowning close to their 
destination. The Governor and inhabitants 
of Quebec received them all with demonstra- 
tions; but the Ursulines were forced to live 
in a small cabin in the lowercity. In fact the 
upper city did not then exist. Despite their 
close quarters and the rigor of the winter, 
they set about teaching the French and hea- 
then girls. In 1642 their first monastery was 
complete on the plateau where its successor 
now stands. ‘The financial miracle already no- 
ticed as having taken place at the building of 
the first attended the erection of a new con- 
vent in 1652. Ona bitter December night of 
1650, almost at the opening of the new year, 
the first structure took fire and was quickly 
burned to the ground. Clad in nothing but 
their night-dresses, the poor women, who had 
been used to keep their faces concealed as 
much as possible, were forced to brave the 
polar night and the gaze of all the little set- 
tlement which hurried to their rescue. By 
good luck many had their shoes on when they 
woke, because the cold was so intense that 
they had slept in them to escape frost-bite. 
Fire destroyed this building also in 1686, but 
again it rose, stronger and larger than ever. 
On both occasions the pious virgins attribute 
their safety and rehabilitation to the interpo- 
sition of Mary, and in one case there is testi- 
mony to her actual presence, superintending 
the raising of the walls. It is strange that such 
keen eyes to detect the miraculous, and such 
healthy, indiscriminate appetites for signs, 
portents, and weirds, should have overlooked 
an evident forewarning of the life-work in 
North America which was in store for the 
Ursulines and for the lay founder of their 
chapter in Quebec. Has any sister yet marked 
the fact that Ursula means “little bear,” and 
plainly foretold what her name would accom- 
plish for the land of bears and Indians ?— 
and yet this other, that Madame de la Peltrie, 
also bore in her name an evident reference to 
the chief articles of export which gave secular 
value to the French possessions in Canada! 

Not without good reason does Quebec 
bear outward traces of a town of the feudal 
ages, for in its houses and environs still linger 
representatives of old fiefs accorded by the 
King of France. The late researches into 
documents belonging to the French Govern- 
ment, in the seventeenth century, prove still 
more completely than the statements of old 
travelers that the first settlers of Canada were 
members from the best classes of the French 
commonwealth. The land was occupied, not 
by the highest nobility, nor by adventurers 
and malefactors, as the Old World enemies 
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of the New World, in more than one lan- 
guage, have at times maintained, but by the 
upper burgess class and lower ranks of the 
nobility. M. Rameau shows how the desire 
for social rank, which could be gratified at 
that time only by the possession of estates, 
operated alike on the rich merchant classes 
of French towns and on the poorer mem- 
bers of the aristocracy. It had enough force 
to send them over the sea, where new titles 
could be gained with new domains, and 
where younger scions of houses already great 
at home could establish collateral lines on 
the feudal basis of landed estates. ‘These 
men of mark brought with them or imported 
their own farmers and workmen. ‘This is 
true noi only of Canada, but, under varying 
conditions, of Virginia, New York, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania. The religious establishments 
in Canada adhered even more scrupulously 
to feudal systems than did the laymen. In 
1665, Quebec was galvanized into fresh life 
by the arrival of De Tracy with a fleet full of 
gayly clad soldiers. The celebrated Régiment 
Carignan then made its first appearance, and 
for the first time the Iroquois saw horses. 
This regiment was made up of nobles, and, 
lands having been granted by the King, it 
gave origin to the proudest families of Que- 
bec. For these patentees did not, like too 
many of the well-born or well-bred residents 
of Canada, whether they came as governors, 
patentees, warriors, or tradesmen, make haste 
to leave the country that gave them wealth 
and additional rank. As a rule, they did 
not desert Canada and leave the poorer 
classes without their natural superiors and 
leaders. But now times are changed. Even 
these patentees have dwindled away to a 
small, scattered company. Not so with the 
Church. Proverbial for her conservatism, the 
Church never lets go what she has seized. 
The Ursulines are still true to the age of their 
foundation, if, indeed, they do not go yet 
farther back to a time supposed to be more 
godly because more remote. They hold much 
property by old fiefs, and acknowledge the 
suzerainty of their superiors in the Church. 
But it is not in temporal matters alone that 
they retain the sentiment and forms of feudal- 
ity. Their spiritual sovereign is the Virgin. 
On a certain day, once every three years, 
they tender her formal act of vassalage. 

The first occasion on which the ceremony 
took place was the 8th of September, 1650. 
On that day the bells of the convent toll, 
and the nuns, surrounded by their pupils, 
both French and Indian, betake themselves 
to the chapel. The monastery is at last com- 
plete, thanks to’ the ever-present help of the 
Virgin. The inhabitants of the town have 
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made a procession in her honor, and now the 
Mother Superior on earth is about to yield 
up her authority to a Mother Superior in 
heaven with some of the solemnities practiced 
in by-gone centuries toward potentates. The 
nuns are about to acknowledge themselves 
the “little subjects and most humble hand- 
maidens” of the Virgin. The statue of the 
Virgin is brilliant with lights and surrounded 
with flowers. Incense arises in a cloud, and 
the finest voice of the convent intones the in- 
vocation “ Memorare.” When that ends, the 
Mother Superior kneels before the image 
and solemnly deposits the keys of the mon- 
astery at its feet. ‘Then begins her prayer 
on behalf of the whole convent for pardon 
of faults, concluding with a formal abdica- 
tion of her position as Superior and the re- 
cognition of the Virgin as Lady and Advocate, 
first and principal Superior. The “’Te Deum” 
is then chanted, while one nun after another 
approaches to render homage to the statue 
by kissing its feet. 

Yet the Ursuline order had been in ex- 
istence hardly one hundred years when the 
chapter was founded at Quebec. St. Angela 
of Merici and twelve comrades started the 
order in 1535, and presently it spread to 
France. ‘The Ursulines of Quebec have coa- 
lesced with another convent of hospital sisters 
and conformed to the regulations of the Ur- 
sulines of Paris. 

Since one of the main aims of the Ursulines 
was the civilization of the Indian women, 
what was their success? ‘True, the records 
contain many instances of Huron and Algon- 
quin girls who had been /rancisées, but bitter 
also were the complaints of the reaction to 
forest life. “ A Frenchman becomes a savage 
easier than a savage becomes French,” wrote 
the Mother of the Incarnation —a fact of 
which Robert Cavelier (de la Salle) had sad 
experience in his voyage on the Mississippi. 
“Savage life is so charming by reason of its 
freedom, that it is a miracle when one per- 
suades them to act like French people. They 
regard such life unworthy of them, making it 
a glory never to work except while on the 
hunt, or while in boats, or while at war. The 
children learn this as if at their birth. Women 
and girls paddle their canoes like the men.” 
But in this very sentence we see how unjust it 
is to form conclusions about savage tribes from 
the fixed ideas of our own bringing up. The 
women were at work when they paddled. 
Certainly no women work harder than Indian 
squaws; and it is a suspicious fact that the 
Indian girls should have been so ready to 
desert the comforts of the nunnery for inevi- 
table hard work, privations, and blows in the 
wigwam. Was not the system of the Ursulines 


at fault? In 1668 orders came from France 
to “ Frenchify”” the Indians, and both priests 
and nuns attempted the task on a larger scale. 
The same high authority writes of the girls: 
“ Hardly one in a hundred have we Frenchi- 
fied.” As to the boys, all ran away from the 
school of the missionaries save one. 

And yet Frenchmen could manage the 
Indians as men of no other nationality could. 
No other nation has been so successful in 
binding to themselves races of inferior civili- 
zation. Nevertheless, the French have little 
reputation as colonizers compared to the 
Dutch and English, whose conduct to the 
lower races has been almost uniformly brutal 
and selfish. In truth, the French are too 
good civilizers. They readily merge into a 
subject race, because they are too facile in 
adapting themselves to novel customs. In 
India as well as North America, the French 
were the path-finders, the explorers of the 
land, whose solid benefits were reaped by the 
after-coming Englishman. Where the Anglo- 
Saxon and Frenchman were together in pres- 
ence of the savages, the latter preferred to 
intermarry with the wild women rather than 
submit to the undervaluation of the physically 
but not mentally superior Anglo-Saxon. The 
savage looked up to the Frenchman as a 
superior being; the ignorant Anglo-Saxon 
looked down on him as belonging to a nation 
inferior in physique. 

From the naive records of the nuns it is 
plain enough to see that they had small chance 
to manage the Indians with lasting success. 
Neither they nor the Jesuits, in whose foot- 
steps they tried to walk, cared to improve the 
material well-being of the savages more than 
just enough to prevent a summary desertion. 
They fed and clothed them in order to form 
their immature minds into a species of vessel 
wherein to pour the mystic phraseology of 
the Church. If the poor innocents repeated 
the formulas with only a moderate show of 
understanding —if, moreover, they feasted and 
fasted in due order, and observed the hours 
of prayer, the nuns: were overwhelmed with 
delight. One day a missionary visits a class 
of Indian pupils, and asks them if they are 
happy in the convent, and if they wish to 
stay long. At this the little girls assume a 
grave and mysterious air, and, pressing up 
close to him, as if to impart a dreadful secret, 
they say: “Father, you see how old and 
worn our clothes are; we are not given new 
ones; we are not smart-looking like the 
French girls, and that makes us unhappy.” 
When this is reported to the Mother Superior, 
she hastens to make them dresses and mittens 
of red cloth, and provides them with new stock- 
ings and shoes—“ for fear that these little 
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creatures should not receive with pleasure into 
their hearts the seed of faith.” The ill success 
of the Ursulines in really civilizing the Indians 
went hand in hand with a similar failure on 
the part of the Jesuits, and earned for both 
the enmity of the great Frontenac, whose 
godlessness in witnessing a representation of 
“ Tartuffe” in Quebec is still remembered by 
the good Ursulines with unabated horror. For, 
while French military men and traders civil- 
ized to a certain extent the Indians with whom 
they came in contact, and, in spite of fire- 
water, did so effectually without special effort, 
the missionaries and nuns, who came for that 
very purpose, reaped comparatively small 
results. 

In France, and from the very first, too, 
the Ursulines had their persistent detractors. 
Madame de la Peltrie had to win a tedious 
lawsuit with her nearest heirs, and marry 
an old gentleman as a dummy husband, 
before she could alienate her property to 
the support of the Canadian schemes. The 
Mother Superior complained that people 
said the Ursulines did no good, when, in 
fact, what went on inside the convent could 
not be seen, as could the work of the hos- 
pital nuns. She pleads that silence in the 
reports to France should not be construed 
as want of diligence. It appears that the 
famous “ Relations,” mainstay of the histo- 
rian of early Canada, which kept Europe 
posted on the struggles of the missions, fell 
into the hands of an editor who cut off the 
voluminous annals of the Ursulines. It 
was doubtless with good reason. Compared 
to the tragedies that were being enacted 
among the Jesuits, the simple reports of 
clever sayings of little Huron girls, of singu- 
lar events which the fervor of the good nuns 
dilated into miracles, must have been dull to 
the most devout of the courtiers of Louis 
XIV. The memory of De Tracy is green 
among the Ursulines because he lent the full 
weight of his personal authority, and that of 
a subduer of the heathen Iroquois, to deny 
the accusations brought against the nuns in 
France—accusations some of which had 
origin in quarrels about real estate. The Jes- 
uits, on the other hand, were in bad odor 
with the merchants, because they traded more 
or less in furs in order to keep their missions 
self-supporting. Another grievance of the 
laity was the despotic character of the Cana- 
dian church. Farmers took to the woods and 
savage life rather than suffer spoliation by the 
religious orders. In 1663, the clergy exacted 
a thirteenth part of all agricultural produce ; 
it was reduced to a twenty-sixth in 1669. 
Isidore Le Brun points out the disadvantage 
under which the Catholic farmers labored in 
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the struggle for existence, when comparison 
was made between them and their Protestant 
neighbors of English or American origin. 
Things are possibly better in Lower Canada 
now than they were in 1831, when he wrote, 
but the fact that hundreds of French Cana- 
dians have settled in New England every 
year since the Civil War cannot be explained 
merely upon the plea that the Yankee manu- 
facturers attract them by good pay. Thou- 
sands of French Canadians come into New 
England to work for a season, and then re- 
turn; but an ever-increasing proportion of 
them lease or buy New England farms, and 
settle as families. 

Religious bodies produce a tendency of 
capital toward them, owing to the prudent 
management of the community at the earlier 
stages, and, afterward, through bequests and 
the inherent multiplication of funds. So the 
religious bodies of Quebec have everything 
to do with its present state of antiquity, and 
can point to their early settlement of the 
place as justification for their practical mo- 
nopoly of the town. Having occupied theland 
with a grasp that even conquest could with 
difficulty loosen, they restrained the town 
from the commercial development which 
would naturally follow its central position. 
The law still goes hand in hand with religion, 
as it did in France at the time of Rabelais. 
It is a sight of Quebec, that little quarter of 
the advocates closely adjoining the Ursulines 
and built upon their land! In queer, small, 
long-roofed stone houses sit the chats fourrés 
of Rabelais, stripped, it is true, of their er- 
mine and their portentous mien, but furnished 
still with a goodly complement of claws. 
The scratching of their quills inside the dark 
little offices is easily heard on the narrow 
sidewalk, so quiet is the old city. It is here 
that the Church finds clever lawyers, with 
wits filed sharp on the old French law that 
was swept away in France by Napoleon in 
favor of his code—lawyers who are able 
to plead in English, modern and medizval 
French, and fafois French as well. ‘They are 
small, dark men, very plainly dressed, who 
exhale from their shabby clothes an odor of 
parchment. If you are so lucky as to see an 
awkward peasant standing in one of the little 
dens, fingering his hat, and muttering an im- 
possible language which he himself will tell 
you is not French, the sphinx-like advocate 
meanwhile scribbling immovably at his desk, 
you havestruck achord of three centuries ago. 

Capital is ever arrogant. Judge what must 
have been the arrogance of those who had not 
only large capital, but a power within and 
independent of fhe Government, such as the 
Government would gladly have been able to 
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wield. In the seventeenth century the colony 
was practically enslaved by the Church. Peo- 
ple could not go to the play, nor even stay 
away from mass, with impunity. In the pres- 
ent century, the policy of the Church 1s to 
bend to the storm and exercise her influence 
in concealment. We are wont to regard the 
Indians of Canada as in far better circum- 
stances than our own much-abused and ex- 
pensive redmen. Yet Indians of Canada who 
have managed to secure an unbiased educa- 
tion tell a different tale. At the Iroquois village 
of Caughnawaga, opposite Lachine, there are 
Indians who have lost every foot of land by 
the encroachment of whites. 

A protracted lawsuit between the shepherd 
and his flock, such as has existed between 
St. Sulpice and the Indians, puts the touch- 
stone to the system pursued by Jesuits and 
Ursulines. ‘Two centuries ago, in a new and 
heathen land, their work may have been effect- 
ual. But the world passed that stage while 
French Canada was fast asleep, lulled by the 
torpid air of a by-gone age, self-centered by 
the domination of the English, sealed hermeti- 
cally from the freshness of the nineteenth cen- 
tury by the arts of the Church, Why should the 
Ursulines know how to teach? Do they take 
their vows because they feel themselves espe- 
cially adapted to instruct young girls? There 
is no health in a system of education controlled 
by men or women, however ascetic may be 
their lives, however brilliant may be the 
attainments of the exceptional among them, 
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By the Author of “ Marse 


T was his greatest pride in life that he had been 

a soldier of the empire. He was known sim- 
ply as “ The Soldier,” and it is probable there 
was not a man, and certain that there was 
not a child in the Quarter who did not know 
the tall, erect old Sergeant with his white, 
carefully waxed mustache, and his face seamed 
with two saber cuts, one of which all knew 
had been received the summer day when he 
had stood, a mere boy, in the hollow square at 
Waterloo striving to stay the fierce flood of 
Picton’s cavalry; the other, tradition said, was 
of even more ancient date. 

Yes, they all knew him, and knew how 
when he was not over thirteen, just the age 
of little Raoul the humpback, who was not as 
tall as Pauline, he had received the cross which 
he always wore over his heart, sewed in the 
breast of his coat, from the hand of the em- 
peror himself, for standing on the hill at Wa- 
gram when his regiment broke, and beating 
the long-roll, while he held the tattered colors 


who look, not to the desires and ambitions of 
their charges, but to the carrying out of a 
policy dictated in a distant land. 

A certain number of persons will always 
exist to whom convents afford relief from 
mental excitement or stress. There are always 
people being born who have the tastes and 
prejudices of three centuries ago. Any person 
with a large acquaintance knows of them. It 
may be that the Ursulines of Quebec will 
last on for the benefit of just such characters. 
And to lose them would be a pity, for at the 
same time would not the old town lapse 
entirely into commonplace? Instead of the 
old ramparted spot, we should have a large, 
showy, bustling city, such as Montreal is fast 
becoming. Perhaps it is fatally inevitable; 
perhaps the change has already set in; for 
certain grand new buildings outside the upper 
gates have an air of flash simplicity seen in 
the architecture of the late French Empire. 
It was to stem this that Lord Dufferin, with 
his sympathy for a remnant of later medizval 
France, advised a renewal on a larger scale 
of the five gates of the old city. Change in 
the direction of greater comfort had to come ; 
the danger was that the alterations would de- 
prive Quebec of the last trace of individuality. 

As the sun sets up the valley of the St. 
Charles, we hear chimes behind our back; 
they are the vesper bells of the convent. In 
protest against an age that denies their out- 
worn creed, the saintly Ursulines are turning 
to their prayers. 

Charles de Kay. 
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resting in his arm, until the men rallied and 
swept back the left wing of the enemy. This 
the children knew, as their fathers and 
mothers and grandfathers and grandmothers 
before them had known it, and rarely an even- 
ing passed that some of the gamins were not 
to be found in the old man’s kitchen, which 
was also his parlor, or else on his little porch, 
listening with ever-new delight to the story of 
his battles and of the emperor. ‘They ali knew 
as well as he the thrilling part where the em- 
peror dashed by (the old Sergeant always 
rose reverently at the name, and the little 
audience also stood,—one or two nervous 
younger ones sometimes bobbing up a little 
ahead of time, but sitting down again in con- 
fusion under the contemptuous scowls and 
pluckings of the rest)—where the emperor 
dashed by, and reined up to ask an officer 
what regiment that was that had broken, and 
who was that drummer that had been pro- 
moted to ensign ;— they all knew how, on the 
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grand review afterwards, the Sergeant, beating 
his drum with one hand (while the other, 
which had been broken by a bullet, was in a 
sling), had marched with his company before 
the emperor, and had been recognized by him, 
and how he had been called up by a staff- 
officer (whom the children imagined to be a 
fine gentleman with a rich uniform, and a 
great shako like Marie’s uncle, the drum- 
major), and the emperor had taken from his 
own breast and with his own hand had given 
him the cross, which he had never from that 
day removed from his heart, and had said, “ I 
would make youacolonel if I couldspare you.” 

This was the story they liked best, though 
there were many others which they frequently 
begged to be told—of march and siege and bat- 
tle, of victories over or escapes from red-coated 
Britishers and fierce German lancers, and of 
how the mere presence of the emperor was 
worth fifty thousand men, and how the soldiers 
knew that where he was no enemy could with- 
stand them. Itallseemed tothem very long ago, 
and the soldier of the empire was the only 
man in the Quarter who was felt to be greater 
than the rich nobles and fine officers who 
flashed along the great streets, or glittered 
through the parks outside. More than once 
when Paris was stirred up, and the Quarter 
seemed on the eve of an outbreak, a mounted 
orderly had galloped up to his door with aletter, 
requesting his presence some where (it was whis- 
pered at the prefect’s), and when he returned, 
if he refused to speak of his visit the Quarter was 
satisfied ; it trusted him and knew that when he 
advised quiet it was for its good. He loved 
France first, the Quarternext. Hadhenot been 
offered —? What had he not been offered! The 
Quarter knew, or fancied it knew, which did 
quite as well. At least it knew how he always 
took sides with the Quarter against oppres- 
sion. It knew how he had gone up into the 
burning tenement and brought the children 
down out of the garret just before the roof 
fell. It knew how he had jumped into the 
river that winter when it was high, to save 
Raoul’s little lame dog which had fallen into 
the water; it knew how he had reported the 
gendarmes for arresting poor little Aimée just 
for begging a man in the Place de L’Opéra for 
a franc for her old grandmother, who was blind, 
and had her released instead of being sent to 
. ; but what was the need of multiplying 
instances! He was the soldier of the empire, 
and there was not a dog in the Quarter which 
did not feel and look proud when it could trot 
on the inside of the sidewalk by him. 

Thus the old Sergeant came to be regarded 
as the conservator of order in the Quarter, 
and was worth more in the way of keeping 
it quiet than all the gendarmes that ever came 
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inside its precincts. And thus the children all 
knew him. 

One story that the Sergeant sometimes told, 
the girls liked to hear, though the boysdid not, 
because it had nothing about war in it, and 
Minette and Clarisse used to cry so when it 
was told, that the Sergeant would stop and 
put his arms around them and pet them until 
they only sobbed on his shoulder. 

It was of how he had, when a lonely old 
man, met down in Lorraine his little Camille, 
whose eyes were as blue as the sky, and her 
hand as white as the flower from which she 
took her name, and her cheeks as pink as the 
roses in the gardens of the Tuileries. He had 
loved her, and she, though forty years his junior, 
had married him and had come here to live 
with him; but the close walls of the city had 
not suited her, and she had pined and lan- 
guished before his eyes like a plucked lily, 
and, after she bore him Pierre, had died in his 
arms, and left him lonelier than before; and 
the old soldier always lowered his voice and 
paused a moment (Raoul said he was saying 
a mass), and then he would add consolingly : 
“« But she left a soldier, and when I am gone, 
should France ever need one, Pierre will be 
here.” The boys did not fancy this story for 
the reasons given, and besides, although they 
loved the Sergeant, they did not like Pierre. 
He was not popular in the Quarter, except 
with the young girls and a few special friends. 
The women said he was idle and vain like 
his mother, who had been, they said, a silly 
thing with little to boast of but blue eyes and 
a white skin, of which she was too proud to 
endanger it by work, and that she had married 
the Sergeant for his pension, and would have 
ruined him if she had lived, and that Pierre 
was just like her. 

The children knew nothing of the resem- 
blance. They disliked Pierre because he was 
cross and disagreeable to them, and how- 
ever their older sisters might admire his curl- 
ing brown hair, dark eyes, and delicate features, 
which he had likewise inherited from his 
mother, they did not like him, for he scolded 
when he found them at home, and he had 
several times ordered the whole lot out of 
the house, and once had slapped little Raoul, 
for which Jean Maison had beaten him. Of 
late, too, when it drew near time for him to 
come home, the old Sergeant had two or 
three times left out a part of his story, and 
told them to run away and come back in the 
morning, as Pierre liked to be quiet when he 
came from his work — which Raoul said was 
gambling. 

Thus it was that Pierre was not popular in 
the Quarter. He was nineteen years old when 
war was declared. They said Prussia was 
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trying to steal Alsace and Lorraine. All Paris 
was in an uproar. The Quarter, always ripe 
for any excitement, shared in and enjoyed the 
general commotion, It struck off from work; 
Pierre was the loudest declaimer in the dis- 
trict. He got work inthe armory. Recruiting 
officers went in and out of the saloons and 
alleys, drinking with the men, talking to 
the women, and stirring up as much fervor as 
possible. ‘Troops were being mustered in, and 
the streets and parks were filled with the 
tramp of regiments, and the cheers of the 
crowds as they marched by floated into the 
Quarter. Brass bands were so common that 
although in the winter a couple of strolling 
musicians had been sufficient to lose tempo- 
rarily every child in the Quarter, it now re- 
quired a full band and a grenadier regiment 
to boot to draw a tolerable representation. 
Of all the residents of the Quarter, none took 
a deeper interest than the soldier of the em- 
pire. He became at once an object of more 
than usual attention. He had married in 
Lorraine, and could, of course, tell just how 
long it would take to whip the Prussians. 
His little porch was always full of inquirers, 
and the stories of the emperor were told to 
audiences now of grandfathers and grand- 
mothers. Once or twice the gendarmes had 
sauntered down, thinking, from seeing the 
crowd, that a fight was going on. A hint was 
dropped by the soldier of the empire that per- 
haps France would conquer Prussia, and then 
go on across to Moscow to settle an old score, 
and that night it was circulated through the 
Quarter that the invasion of Russia would 
follow the capture of Berlin. The emperor 
became more popular than he had been since 
the coup a’état, and half the Quarter offered 
its services. The troops were being drilled 
night and day, and morning after morning the 
soldier of the empire locked his door, but- 
toned his coat tightly around him, and with 
a stately military air marched over to the 
park to see the drill, where he remained until 
it was time for Pierre to have his supper. 
The old Sergeant’s acquaintance extended 
far beyond the Quarter. Indeed, his name 
had been mentioned in the papers more than 
once, and his presence was noted at the drill 
by those high in authority; so that he was 
often to be seen surrounded by a group lis- 
tening to his accounts of the emperor, or 
showing what the manuel had been in his 
time. His air, always soldierly, was now im- 
posing, and many a visitor inquired who he 
might be, and on learning that he was a soldier 
of the empire, sought an introduction to him. 
Sometimes they told him they could hardly 
believe him much older than some of those 
in the ranks, and although at first he used to 


declare he was like a rusty flint-lock, too old 
and useless for service, their flattery soothed 
his vanity, and after a while, instead of shak- 
ing his head and replying that France had 
no use for old men, he would smile doubt- 
fully and say that when they let Pierre go 
maybe he would go too, just to show the 
children how they fought then. 

The war began in earnest. The troops were 
sent to the front ; others were mustered in and 
sent after them as fast as they were equipped; 
news of battle after battle came, at first of vic- 
tory, so the papers said, full and satisfying, 
then meager and uncertain, and at last so 
scanty that only the wise ones knew there had 
been a defeat. The Quarter was in a fever of 
patriotism. Jean Maison and nearly all the 
young men had enlisted and gone, leaving 
their sweethearts waving their kerchiefs and 
wiping their eyes with them by turns. Pierre, 
however, still remained behind. 

Suddenly the levy came — Pierre was con- 
scripted. 

That night the Sergeant enlisted in the same 
company. Before the week was out, their reg- 
iment was equipped and dispatched to the 
front, for the news came that the army was 
making no advance, and it was said that 
France needed more men. Some shook their 
heads and said she needed better officers ; but 
a suggestion of this by some of the recruits in 
the old soldier’s presence drew down from 
him the rebuke that in his day “such a speech 
would have called out a corporal and a file 
of grenadiers.” 

The day they were mustered in, the captain 
of the company sent for him and bade him 
have the first sergeant’s chevrons sewed on his 
sleeve. The order had come from the colonel, 
some even said from the marshal. He sug- 
gested that Pierre was the man for the place; 
but the captain simply repeated the order. 
The Quarter approved the selection, and sev- 
eral fights occurred among the children who 
had gotten up a company as to who should 
be the sergeant. It was deemed more honor- 
able than to be the captain. 

The day the regiment left Paris, the Ser- 
geant was ordered to report several reliable 
men forspecial duty ; he detailed Pierre among 
the number; but Pierre was sick, so sick that 
he would have been left behind when the 
company had started, but for his father. He 
was too proud of his son to allow him to miss 
the opportunity of fighting for France. Pierre 
was the handsomest man in the regiment. 

The new levies on arrival went into camp, 
and were drilled,— quite needlessly, Pierre 
and some of the others declared. They were 
not accustomed to restraint, and they could 
not see why they should be worked to death 
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when they were lying in camp doing nothing. 
But the soldier of the empire was a strict drill- 
master, and the company was shortly the best- 
drilled one in the regiment. 

Yet the army lay still and no battles were 
fought. The sole-principle of the campaign 
seemed to be the massing together of as many 
troops as possible. What they were todo noone 
appeared very clearly to know. The men, at 
first burning for battle, became tired and luke- 
warm with waiting; dissatisfaction crept in, 
and then murmurs, “ Why did they not fight ?” 
The soldier of the empire was himself sorely 
puzzled. The art of war had certainly changed 
since his day. The emperor would have picked 
the best third of these troops and have been 
at the gates of the Prussian capital in less time 
than they had spent camped with the enemy 
right before them. Still, it was not for a sol- 
dier to question, and he ordered a week's 
extra guard duty for a man who ventured to 
complain in his presence that the marshal 
knew as little as the men. The army was 
losing heart. 

Thus it was for several weeks. But at last, 
one evening, it was apparent that some change 
was at hand, and the army stirred and shook 
itself as a great animal moves and stretches, 
not knowing if it will awake or drop off to 
sleep again. 

During the night it became wide awake. It 
was high time. The Prussians were almost on 
them, and had them in a trap. They held the 
higher grounds and hemmed the French in. 
All night long the camps were being struck, 
and the army was in commotion. Some said 
they were about to be attacked, some said they 
were surrounded. Uncertainty gave place to 
excitement. At length they marched. When 
day began to break, the army had been tum- 
bled into line of battle, and the regiment in 
which were our two soldiers was drawn up on 
the edge of a gentleman’s park outside of the 
villages. The line extended beyond them far- 
ther than they could see, and large bodies of 
troops were massed behind them, and were 
marching and countermarching. The rumor 
went along the ranks that they were in the 
advanced line and that the Germans were just 
the other side of the little plateau, which 
they could dimly see in the gray light of the 
dawn. The men, having been marching in the 
dark, were tired, and most of them lay down, 
when they were halted, to rest. Some went to 
sleep; others, like Pierre, set to work and with 
their bayonets dug little trenches and threw 
up a slight earthwork behind which they could 
lie ; for the skirmishers had been thrown out, 
looking vague and ghostly as they trotted 
forward in the dim twilight, and they supposed 
the battle would be fought right there. By the 
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time, however, the trenches were dug, the line 
was advanced, and the regiment was moved 
forward some distance, and halted just under 
a knoll along which ran aroad. ‘The Sergeant 
was the youngest man in the company; the 
sound of battle had brought back all his fire. 
To him numbers were nothing. He thought 
it now but a matter of a few hours, and France 
would be at the gates of Berlin. He saw once 
more the fields of glory and heard again the 
shouts of victory ; he beheld the tricolor float- 
ing over the capital of the enemies of France. 
Perhaps it would be planted there by Pierre. 
And he saw in his imagination Pierre climb- 
ing at a stride from a private to a captain, a 
colonel, a— who could tell ? —had not the 
daton been won in a campaign? Asto dreaming 
that a battle could bring any other result than 
victory,— it was impossible. 

“Where are you going?” shouted derisively 
the men of a regiment at rest, to the Sergeant’s 
command as they marched past. 

“To Berlin,” replied the Sergeant. 

The questioners cheered, and their regiment 
that day stood its ground until a fourth of its 
men fell. The old soldier’s enthusiasm infected 
the new recruits, who were pale and nervous 
under the strain of waiting. His eye rested on 
Pierre, who was standing down near the other 
end of the company, and the father’s face 
beamed as he thought he saw there resolution 
and impatience for the fight. Ha! France 
should nng with his name; the Quarter should 
go wild with delight. 

Just then the skirmishers ahead began to 
fire, and in a few moments it was answered 
by a sullen note from the villages beyond the 
plain, and the battle had begun. The drop- 
ping fire of the skirmish line increased and 
merged into a rattle, and suddenly the thun- 
der broke from a hill to their right, and ran 
along the crest until the earth trembled under 
their feet. Bullets began to whistle over their 
heads and clip the leaves of the trees behind 
them, and the long, pulsating scream of shells 
flying over them and exploding in the park 
behind them made the faces of the men look 
gray in the morning twilight. Waiting was 
worse than fighting. In a little while a staff- 
officer galloped up to the colonel, who was 
sitting on his horse in the road, quietly smok- 
ing a cigar, and a moment later the whole 
line was in motion. They were wheeled to 
the right, and marched under shelter of the 
knoll in the direction of the firing. As they 
passed the turn of the road, they caught a 
glimpse of the hill ahead where the artillery, 
enveloped in smoke, were thundering from 
an ever-thickening cloud ; a battery of eight 
guns galloped past them, and turning the 
curve disappeared. To the new recruits it 
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seemed as if the whole battle was being fought 
right there. They could see nothing but their 
own line, and only a part of that; but the 
hill was plainly an important point, for they 
were being pushed forward, and the firing on 
the rise ahead of them was terrific; they were 
still partly protected by the ridge, but shells 
were screaming over them, and the earth was 
rocking under their feet. More batteries 
came thundering by,— the men riding on the 
pieces and the drivers lashing their horses 
furiously,— and disappearing into the smoke 
on the hill, unlimbered and swelled the deaf- 
ening roar; they passed men lying on the 
ground dead or wounded, or were passed by 
others helping wounded comrades to the rear; 
several men in the company fell, some crying 
out or groaning with pain, and two or three 
killed outright. 

The men were dodging and twisting, with 
heads bent a little as if in a pelting rain. Only 
the old Sergeant and some of the younger 
ones were perfectly erect. 

“ Why don’t you dodge the balls?” asked 
a recruit of the Sergeant. 

“A soldier of the empire never dodges,” 
was the proud reply. Some change occurred 
on the hills; they could not see what. Just 
then the order came down the line to advance 
at a double-quick and support the batteries. 
They moved forward at a run and passed 
beyond the shelter of the ridge. Instantly 
they were in the line of fire from the Prussian 
batteries, whose white puffs of smoke were 
visible across the plain, and bullets and shell 
tore wide spaces in their ranks. They could 
not see the infantrymen, who were in pits, 
but the bullets hissed and whistled by them. 
The men on either side of Pierre were killed 
and fell forward on their faces with a thud, 
one of them still holding his musket. Pierre 
would have stopped, but there was no time, 
the man in the rear pressed him on. As they 
appeared in the smoke of the nearest battery, 
the artillerymen broke into cheers at the wel- 
come sight, and all down the line it was taken 
up. All around were dead and dying men 
increasing in numbers momentarily. No one 
had time to notice them. The infantry who 
were a little to the side of the batteries were 
ordered to lie down; most of them had al- 
ready done so; even then they were barely 
protected; shot and shell plowed the ground 
around them as if it had been a fallow field; 
men spoke to their comrades, and before re- 
ceiving a reply were shot dead at their sides. 
The wounded were more ghastly than the 
dead ; their faces growing deadly white sud- 
denly as they were struck. 

The gunners lay in piles around their guns, 
and still the survivors worked furiously in the 
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dense heat and smoke, the sweat pouring 
down their blackened faces. The fire was 
terrific. 

Suddenly an officer galloped up, and spoke 
to the lieutenant of the nearest battery. 

“ Where’s the colonel ? ” 

“ Killed.” 

“ Where’s your captain?” 

“ Dead, there under the gun.” 

“ Are you in command ?” 

“IT suppose so.” 

“ Well, hold this hill.” 

“ How long?” 

“ Forever.” And he galloped off. 

His voice was heard clear and ringing in a 
sudden lull, and the old Sergeant, clutching 
his musket, shouted : 

“We will, forever.” 

There was a momentary lull. 

Suddenly the cry was: 

“ Here they are.” 

In an instant a dark line of men appeared 
coming up the slope. The guns were trained 
down on them, but shot over their heads; they 
were double shotted and trained lower, and 
belched forth canister. They fellin swathes, yet 
still they came on at a run, hurrahing, until they 
were almost up among the guns, and the gun- 
ners were leaving their pieces. The old Ser- 
geant’s voice speaking to his men was as steady 
as if on parade, and kept them down, and when 
the command was given to fire kneeling, they 
rose as one man, and poured a volley into the 
Germans’ faces which sent them reeling back 
down the hill, leaving a broken line of dead 
and struggling men on the crest where they 
had received the deadly fire. Just then a bri- 
gade officer passed along, and they heard him 
say, “ That repulse may stop them.” Then he 
gave some order in an undertone to the lieu- 
tenant of the battery, and passed on. A mo- 
ment later the fire from the Prussian batteries 
was heavier than before ; the guns were being 
knocked to pieces. A piece of shell struck 
the Sergeant on the cheek, tearing away the 
flesh badly. He tore the sleeve from his shirt 
and tied it around his head with perfect un- 
concern. The fire of the Germans was still 
growing heavier; the smoke was too dense to 
see a great deal, but they were concentrating 
or were coming closer. The lieutenant came 
back for a moment and spoke to the captain 
of the company, who, looking along the line, 
called the Sergeant, and ordered him to go 
back down the hill to where the road turned 
behind it, and tell General to send them 
a support instantly, as the batteries were 
knocked all to pieces, and they could not 
hold the hill much longer. The announce- 
ment was so astonishing to the old soldier, to 
whom it had never occurred that as long asa 
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man remained they could not hold the hill, 
that he was half-way down the slope before 
he took it in. He had brought his gun with 
him, and he clutched it convulsively as if he 
could alone withstand the whole Prussian 
army. “ He might have taken a younger man 
to do his trotting,” he muttered to himself as 
he stalked along, not knowing that his wound 
had occasioned his selection. “ Pierre — but 
no, Pierre must stay where he would have the 
opportunity to distinguish himself ae 
was no holiday promenade he was taking, 
for his path lay right across the track swept 
by the German batteries, and the whole dis- 
tance was strewn with dead, killed as they 
had advanced in the morning. 

But the old Sergeant got safely across. He 
found the General with one or two members 
of his staff sitting on horseback in the road 
near the park gate receiving and answering 
dispatches. He delivered his message. 

“ Go back and tell him he must hold it,” 
was the reply. “ Upon it depends the fate of 
France. Or wait, you are wounded; I will 
send some one else; you go to the rear.” And 
he gave the order to one of his staff, who 
saluted and dashed off on his horse. “ Hold 
it for France,” he called after him. 

The words were heard perfectly clear even 
above the din of battle which was steadily in- 
creasing all along the line, and they stirred 
the old soldier like a trumpet. No rear for 
him! He turned and pushed back up the hill 
ata run. The road had somewhat changed 
since he left, but he marked it not; shot and 
shell were plowing across his path more thickly, 
but he heeded them not; in his ears rang the 
words —“ For France.” They came like an 
echo from the past; it was the same cry he 
had heard at Waterloo, when the soldiers of 
France that summer day had died for France 
and the emperor, with a cheer on their lips. 
“For France "—the words were consecrated ; 
the emperor himself had used them. He had 
heard him, and would have died then ; should 
he not die now for her! Was it not glorious 
to die for France, and have men say that he 
had fought for her when a babe, and had died 
for her when an old man ! 

With these thoughts was mingled the 
thought of Pierre — Pierre also would die 
for France! They would save her or die to- 
gether; and he pressed his hand with a proud 
caress over the cross on his breast. It was the 
emblem of glory. He was almost back with 
his men now; he knew it by the roar, but the 
smoke hid everything. Just then it shifted a 
little. As it did so, he saw a man in the uni- 
form of his regiment steal out of the dim line 
and start towards him at a run. His cap was 
pulled over his eyes, and he saw him delibe- 
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rately fling away his gun. He was skulking. 
All the blood boiled up in the old soldier's 
veins. Desert — not fight for France! Why 
did not Pierre shoot him! Just then the cow- 
ard passed close and the old man seized him 
with a grip of iron. The deserter, surprised, 
turned his face ; it was pallid with terror and 
shame — but not more so than his captor’s. 

“ Pierre!” he gasped. “ Good God! where 
are you going?” 

“Tam sick,” faltered the other. 

“ Come back,” said the father sternly. 

“T cannot,” was the terrified answer. 

“It is for France, Pierre,” pleaded the old 
soldier pitifully. 

“ Oh! I cannot,” moaned the young man, 
pulling away. There was a pause,— the old 
man still holding on hesitatingly, then,—* Das- 
tard!” hissed the father, flinging his son from 
him with indescribable scorn. 

Pierre, free once more, was slinking off 
with averted face, when a new idea seized the 
other, and his face grew grim as stone. Cock- 
ing his musket, he took careful and deliberate 
aim at his son’s retreating figure and brought 
his finger slowly down upon the trigger. But, 
before he could fire, a shell exploded directly 
in the line of his aim, and when the smoke 
blew off Pierre had disappeared. The Ser- 
geant lowered his piece, gazed curiously down 
the hill, and then hurried to the spot where 
the shell had burst. A mangled form marked 
the place. The coward had in the very act 
of flight met the death he dreaded. Pierre lay 
dead on his face with the back of his head 
shattered by a fragment of shell. The coun- 
tenance of the living man was more pallid 
than that of the dead. No word escaped him, 
except that refrain, “ For France, for France,” 
which he repeated mechanically. 

Although this had occupied but a few min- 
utes, momentous changes had taken place in 
the ridge above. The sound of the battle had 
somewhat changed, and with the roar of artil- 
lery were mingled now the continuous rattle of 
the musketry and the shouts and cheers of 
the contending troops. The fierce onslaught 
of the Prussians had broken the line some- 
where beyond the batteries, and the French 
were being borne back. Almost immediately 
the slope was filled with retreating men hur- 
rying back in the demoralization of panic. 
All order was lost. It was a rout. The soldiers 
of his own regiment began to rush by the 
spot where the old Sergeant stood above his 
dead son’s body ; recognizing him, some of his 
comrades seized his arm and attempted to 
hurry him along, but with a fierce exclama- 
tion the old soldier shook them off, and rais- 
ing his voice so that he was heard even 
above the tumult of the rout, he shouted, 
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“ Are ye all cowards ? Rally for France — For 
France 2 

They tried to bear him along; the officers 
they said were dead. The Prussians had cap- 
tured the guns, and had broken the whole 
line ; but it was no use, still he shouted that 
rallying cry, “ For France, for France, Vive 
la France, Vive I'Empereur”; and steadied 
by the war-cry, accustomed to obey an officer, 
the men around him fell instinctively into 
something like order, and for an instant the 
rout was arrested. The fight was renewed 
over Pierre’s dead body. As they had, how- 
ever, truly said, the Prussians were too strong 
for them. They had carried the line and were 
now pouring down the hill by thousands in 
the ardor of hot pursuit, the line on either 
side was swept away, and while the gallant 
little band about the old soldier still stood 
and fought desperately, they were soon sur- 
rounded. There was no thought of quarter ; 
none was asked, none was given. Cries, 
curses, cheers, shots, blows, were mingled to- 
gether, and clear above all rang the old sol- 
dier’s war-cry, “ For France, for France, Vive 
la France, Vive l’Empereur.” It was the re- 
frain from an older and bloodier field. He 
thought he was at Waterloo. Mad with excite- 
ment, the men took up the cry and fought like 
tigers, but the issue could not be doubtful. 

Man after man fell, shot or clubbed down 
with the cry “For France” on his lips, 
and his comrades, standing astride his body, 
fought with bayonets and clubbed muskets 
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... There is something that appeals strongly 
to the humor in the simplicity of the motives 
which the old playwrights assign to their 
characters. For instance, in the lists of dra- 
matis persone, a male character is represented 
as “in love” with a female character, and as 
“friend to” another male character. How 
much more complex and intricate would a 
play be which should describe the facts as I 
see them to be here. The list of dramatis per- 
sone would be something like the following: 

Atonzo. (Inclined to fancy Maria, but is 
dissuaded by the vulgarity of her relations. 
Ultimately proposes to Ofvia.) 

Ciaupius. (Would really propose to A/7- 
randa—or thinks he would — if she had money. 
Imagines he had better try for O/ivia, but, 
finding she will not have him, falls back on 
Maria.) 

VALENTINE. (A plain man of some prop- 
erty, really in love with Miranda.) 

MrranpDA. (Rather likes Claudius, but 


till they too fell in turn. Almost the last one 
was the old Sergeant. Wounded to death, and 
bleeding from numberless gashes, he still 
fought, shouting his battle-cry, “ For France,” 
till his musket was hurled spinning from his 
shattered hand, and, staggering senseless 
back, a dozen bayonets were driven into his 
breast, crushing out forever the brave spirit 
of the soldier of the empire. 

It was best, for France was lost. 

A few hours later the Quarter was in 
mourning over the terrible defeat. 


Tuat night a group of Prussian officers go- 
ing over the field with lanterns looking after 
their wounded, stopped near the spot where 
the old Sergeant had made his last stand for 
France,a spot remarkable even on that bloody 
slope for the heaps of dead of both armies lit- 
erally piled upon each other. 

“It was just here,” said one, “that they 
made that splendid rally.” 

A second, looking at the body of an old 
French sergeant lying amidst heaps of slain 
with his face to the sky, as he saw his scars, 
said simply: 

“ There died a brave soldier.” 

Another, older than the first, bending closer 
to count the bayonet-wounds, caught the 
gleam of something in the light of the lantern, 
and, stooping to examine a broken cross of 
the Legion on the dead man’s breast, said 
reverently : 

“ He was a soldier of the empire.” 
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thinks she had better take Valentine, as she 
may not have so good a chance again.) 

Ouivia. (Does not like men. Thinks they 
are all after her money. Prefers a man whom 
she has left in America, and who cannot get 
here within the three days required by the 
unities. Accepts Alonzo, partly out of civility 
and compliance, and partly because, 4/onze 
being a rich man, she erroneously supposes 
he is therefore not a fortune-hunter.) 

Maria. (An heiress.) 

IsABELLA. (Mother to Miranda. Has an 
eye for her daughter on A/onzo,— who mean- 
while has no notion of A/iranda,—is not dis- 
posed to let go her hand on Valentine, but is 
a strenuous enemy of C/audius.) 

Antonio. (Friend to Claudius. Is not, 
however, altogether pleased in perceiving that 
Claudius, with Maria's money, will be 4 
greater man than himself.) 

ANGELO. (Friend to Valentine. Is all the 
more earnest in support of his friend's suit for 
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the reason that he secretly believes that Va/- 
entine has little chance of being accepted. 
Having been himself not insensible to a cer- 
tain dimple in the cheek of Miranda, he is 
not particularly happy to learn that the mind 
and body of that lady are to be indeed the 
property of Valentine.) 

The author’s first intention was to make 
“traitors ” of Anfonioand Ange/o rather than 
“ friends,” but he relinquished this purpose on 
perceiving that they were too good men for 
the part. 

(In the fifth act the characters are with 
difficulty got to the footlights; the orchestra 
makes the conventionally festive flourish, the 
house is expectant, when suddenly they all 
scamper off the stage to meet and repeat the 
performance the next season.) 

‘ I went to-day to the Auffabrik and 
bought a soft hat for ten marks. Everybody 
here goes and gets one, the ladies as well as 
the men. I had my choice of a white, a black, 
a brown, or a green one. The girl who waited 
on me, an intelligent young person, gave the 
hat a little knock on top and a yager twist to 
the rim. The hat had in the crown on the 
inside a map of Zweibak and its surroundings. 
I asked the girl if the map was her idea. I 
might have known that it was not. It was 
evidently a man’s idea. It was the thought 
of some keenly attentive person. The girl 
said that it was her young master’s suggestion. 
I thought also that the notion was character- 
istically German ; it showed a German intel- 
ligence, thoroughness, and sense of the obli- 
gation to grasp the situation perfectly. An 
English hatter would have wished to know 
what authority there was for doing such a 
thing, or whether it had ever been done by 
Lincoln & Bennett. 

. . » The English here are talking a great 
deal of Gladstone's latest speech. On com- 
ing through London I went one day to the 
House of Commons, and heard this distin- 
guished man. I find I miss very much, in 
reading or trying to read his speeches, the 
impressive presence and the rich and search- 
ing voice of the orator. Mr. Gladstone, 
though a great statesman and a man of im- 
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mense force, is unfortunately without literary 
ability. I do not mean that he is not a good 
writer. What I mean by literary ability — and 
what I say he has not—is a quality of the 
mind ; this quality its possessor has whether 
he writes or not, and would have if there 
were no such thing as alphabetical writing. 
It is difficult to say in what this quality con- 
sists. It cannot be said to consist in great in- 
tellectual power or in deep perceptions, for 
men have had it who had not great intellects 
or deep perceptions, and on the other hand 
men of intellect have often been without it. 
But this much may be said, that when any 
man has it we find that we are interested in 
what he says, and readily remember it in 
association with our sense of his character. 
Now Mr. Gladstone has been talking all his 
life, but I can remember at this moment 
nothing he has ever said. I can think of 
plenty of things that Burke or Webster or 
the late Lord Beaconsfield has said, but 
nothing of Gladstone’s. Mr. Gladstone's 
utterances have never the distinction of the 
true literary man, show nowhere the glance 
of genius, or at any rate of literary genius. 
We were fortunate in this respect in our great 
man Lincoln. His case shows how inde- 
pendent the gift is of education or preparation, 
and how entirely it is an original property of 
the mind of its possessor. Throughout his 
public career, from the first, his utterances 
had the distinction and the perfection of lit- 
erary genius. 

Gladstone looks the great man he is. I saw 
him on one occasion when it was his duty to 
receive royalty. He wore the dress proper 
for an English minister at such times,—an 
ordinary dress-coat and waistcoat, with black 
cloth knee-breeches and black silk stockings. 
I was impressed by the contrast between 
his fine visage, with its expression of power 
and habitual authority, and the black-habited 
and rather slender legs. He looked to*me 
like some old eagle which a bad boy had 
taken from his cage and left on the floor, 
having first clipped his wings and cut off all 
his tail-feathers, but which the urchin could 
not rob of the majesty of his severe eye. 


DAY. 


WATCH the sun at morning, and it smiles with all the gladness 
Of the million million happy cyes that greet its glorious birth ; 

I gaze again at evening, and it gives back all the sadness 

Of the million million weary eyes that watch it sink to earth. 





C. H. Crandall, 
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The Authorized Life of Abraham Lincoln. 


yi this day the life of Abraham Lincoln has never 
been told. Many biographies of the President, 
of varying value and interest, have been written; one 
of the best, considering the promptness with which it 
was prepared, being by Dr. J. G. Holland, our former 
editor-in-chief. Dr. Holland’s work is to be classed 
among those prepared by accomplished authors who 
enjoyed no personal acquaintance with the subject, nor 
any unusual means of access to authorities; several in- 
teresting books have also appeared bearing the names 
of men personally acquainted with Mr. Lincoln, and 
giving details of more or less value and authenticity, 
particularly as to his early career. But only his private 
secretaries, John George Nicolay and John Hay, have 
had the opportunity and the authority to tell the com- 
plete story of Lincoln’s life, and particularly of that 
part of it which pertains to the Presidency. When 
Lincoln died, these two returned to the White House, 
where they were still living, though already appointed 
to Paris ; they gathered together the President’s papers, 
and handed them to Robert Lincoln and David Davis, 
who sacredly guarded them till the return of the sec- 
retaries from Europe. They were then redelivered to 
the latter, for the purposes of this history, and have 
never been in any other hands. They have served as 
an important part—by no means the whole—of the 
data preserved by the biographers for the purpose 
of presenting to the world the record of their illustri- 
ous chief, in all its truth and fullness. This history 
includes not merely the personal career of Lincoln, 
but a graphic account of the events which led to the 
civil war, and a history of that war from the point of 
view of the White House,—the point of view, in fact, 
of the commander-in-chief of the armies and navies of 
the United States. 

Friends and admirers of President Lincoln have 
sometimes perhaps wondered at the liberty we have 
allowed certain contributors in their criticisms of the 
martyred President. But it has been our belief that 
the freer the discussion of the motives and actions of 
Abraham Lincoln, the brighter would emerge the 
character and genius of that extraordinary man. And 
beside, we have been planning for the presentation to 
the world in these pages of this, the only authoritative 
life of Lincoln,—the first installment of which will be 
given in the November number of THE CENTURY. 

The appearance of this life in the pages of THE Cen- 
TURY is at a time most fortunate. The war series (not 
yet concluded in these pages) has brought an audience 
to the reading of the true life of Lincoln unprecedented 
in numbers, as it is also one peculiarly interested in 
the subject. This applies not merely to the soldier-and- 
sailor audience, but to the “general reader” of THE 
CENTURY whose interest in the war has been quickened 
by the absorbing narratives given during the last two 
years by leaders and other participants in the great 
conflict. In writing editorially of the war series in 
March, 1885, we then said that our readers of a 
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younger generation, would, after following these 
narratives, be “all the better prepared by inclina- 
tion and temper for an examination of the real causes 
of the struggle, concerning which the last word has by 
no means yet been spoken.” This “inclination and 
temper” of the public mind is still more evident to-day, 
and the life of Lincoln will be largely devoted toa study 
of the causes of that war, which, when considered in 
itself, or in its results, must be regarded as one of the 
most momentous events wherewith human history has 
ever had to deal. 

There are other considerations which make the ap- 
pearance of the authentic life of Lincoln most timely. 
The war is well over. The South long since gave up 
its championship of slavery. That doctrine is dead. 
The doctrine of disunion is also dead, There is no 
longer any one section of the country that can claim 
an exclusive devotion to the sentiment of nationality. 
The doctrine of disunion, we say, is dead—but, nat- 
urally enough, not yet quite in the sense that the doc- 
trine of slavery is dead. The once Secession States have 
long since accepted the situation; the leaders, with 
few and marked exceptions, have accepted it as loyally 
as the rank and file of rebellion. There is no danger 
to the Republic from that quarter, so far as the dead 
doctrine of disunion is concerned. But it is particularly 
desirable at this time, with a new generation rising up 
and coming to the front in the South, that the senti- 
ment of nationality should be fostered and strength- 
ened as it can alone be by a study of the political 
causes of the armed conflict which happily ended in 
the salvation of the leading nation of the world, From 
Lincoln the Southern citizens of the Republic are pre 
pared to learn again that lesson of nationality which 
Washington alone has illustrated with equal luster 
and devotion. 

From Lincoln, we say,— for he,a Southerner by birth 
and ancestry, not only quelled the Southern insurrec- 
tion, but was destined by his precepts and career and 
by the sympathetic nature of his personality, to be a 
perpetual guide and influence in behalf of national 
unity,— an example, a precedent, an enlightenment to 
all sections ; and not the least to that section which it 
was his life-work to oppose and thwart in its most 
cherished social and political theories and schemes. 
We do not hesitate to say that the political gospel of 
Abraham Lincoln is the one which the new South 
is more in the mood to study and to accept than that 
of any other American statesman. It is one of the 
most moving and significant facts in history that 
the pathetic affection lavished by Lincoln upon his 
disaffected fellow-countrymen, to be met during 
his life with little else than scorn and insult, was 
finally, after his untimely death, returned to him 
with remorse and unending regret. Before the mur- 
dered body of Lincoln was cold, the word leaped from 
many a Southern tongue, “ The South has lost its best 
friend! ”’—how good a friend was thus lost the new 
life of Lincoln will, for the first time, authoritatively 
relate! Such is the sure effect of consistent devotion 
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to the unchanging principles of freedom and “ the deep 
heart of man.”’ 

But it is not only the principle of nationality which 
needs fortifying at this moment, in view of the “ mani- 
fest destiny” of the united Republic in the future of 
civilization, but also those underlying principles of 
human brotherhood, of individual liberty, and civil 
rights which the career of Lincoln conspicuously 
illustrates, and which have of late been confused in 
many minds among us; but principally in the minds 
of certain wild-beast refugees from the Old World 
whose compliment to the free institutions of America 
is their attempt to destroy them. 

Starting as did we ourselves upon the reading of 
the life of Lincoln by Nicolay and Hay with a deep 
interest in the subject and a special enthusiasm for the 
personality of the man, we found the record a revel- 
ation of even a finer, more winning, more ideal, and 
more masterly character than we had hitherto 
imagined. Indeed, as we read the manuscript of this 
work—a work remarkable for its thoroughness, its 
historical accuracy, its literary force, its revelation of 
secret events, and its illustration of events hitherto 
only partially understood; and supremely great, more- 
over, in the dignity of its subject; as we have read this 
great work it has seemed to us that the fame of 
Lincoln, mighty as it already is, could be compared to 
a gigantic statue set up in the open square, but still 
partly veiled from the public eye; a statue which, 
notwithstanding that its form and features are only 
vaguely visible, yet awes by the grandeur of its pro- 
portions, and the strong lines which show beneath the 
folds that hang over it. ‘The reading of this minute 
and illuminating history was for us, as we believe it 
will be for the world, the unveiling of the statue of 
Lincoln ! 


Is American Society Ready ? 


PRESIDENT STILES, of Yale College, in his Election 
Sermon of May 8, 1783, before the General Assembly 
of Connecticut, portrayed the future glories of the 
United States in terms almost prophetic. The arts, 
the arms, the commerce, the literature of the new na- 
tion in the coming decades are dwelt upon by the 
venerable doctor with an enthusiasm which would be 
considered nowadays rather more appropriate in a 
freshman’s first forensic effort. One of the richest of 
his themes is the inevitable growth of population, and 
he dilates upon it as if the complete census report of 
1880 had been unrolled before his enraptured vision. 
“ Our degree of population is such as to give us rea- 
son to expect that this will become a great people. It 
is probable that within a century from our indepen- 
dence the sun will shine on fifty millions of inhabi- 
tants in the United States. This will be a great, a 
very great nation, nearly equal to half Europe .. . 
so that before the millennium the English settlements 
in America may become more numerous millions than 
that greatest dominion on earth, the Chinese Empire.” 

Not once, throughout his long vaticination, does it 
seem to have occurred to Dr. Stiles that his descend- 
ants might find some drawbacks to this happy enu- 
meration of fifty millions, or that the Americans of 
1886, looking at the successive census reports with 
their steady decennial leaps of one-third, might be 
provoked only to murmur plaintively, “ How long?” 
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To him, fifty millions meant power, wealth, resources, 
ten millions of fighting-men, universal respect abroad, 
with only that vague sense of “ responsibility ” which 
should prevent the possessor of a giant’s strength from 
using it like a giant. To us it means the exaggera- 
tion of contrasts of wealth, the exasperation of those 
who would have considered themselves examples of 

comfort fifty years ago, a proletariat not grown out of 
proportion, but armed for evil with weapons which can 
do more mischief in an hour than can be repaired in 
a year; and, to the gloomy among us, the prospects 
for the future are only of a time when the country 
shall be “ like a Stilton cheese, run away with by its 
own mites.” Time has brought us respect abroad; 
but with it, and a part of it, has come a growing dan 

ger from within,—the increasing size of the residuum 
which prefers lawlessness to law. 

It must be a cardinal object with all governments, 
our own included, to prevent the evolution of mobs. 
Government must be not only good, but reasonably 
satisfactory; the appearance of organized lawlessness, 
like the appearance of pustules on the human body, 
is an indication that there is something out of order 
in the organism, for there are not many men who 
actually prefer lawlessness to law. It is the part of 
wisdom to endeavor to trace back the symptoms of 
lawlessness to their source, and remedy the one by 
removing the other. But during the investigation, it 
is the imperative duty of human government to see to 
it that lawlessness of every sort is eliminated from the 
discussion. It is a pressing question for statesmen 
and law-makers, though the hope of attention to it 
from our “ statesmen ” 
so large a portion of our workingmen have come to 
prefer the boycott and other lawless remedies to the 
regular operations of law; but the lawlessness must 
not be permitted to continue pending the decis 
ion. The state which would settle such a question 
with equity to all concerned must be. prepared to en 
force a Roman Peace upon all concerned. Long 
before we can consider and determine the disease which 
has produced the great labor organizations and its 
proper remedy, long before the prisons shall be so 
filled with violators of our penal codes as to produce 
embarrassment to justice, the effort to end the struggle 
by violence, to release violators of law, and to estab- 
lish the supremacy of illegal organizations over jhe 
law, must be met and dealt with. It is impossible 
that collision should interminably follow collision, and 
invariably with Pickwickian results. Any other result 
means war upon society; and, though society must 
conquer in the long run, it is neither wise nor just for 
society to allow itself to be so taken by surprise as 
to give space for irreparable mischief to innocent par- 
ties. How far may we consider American society to 
be on a war footing ? 

The traditional American policy of avoiding the 
employment of regular troops in the suppression of 
It has spared 


is not particularly bright, why 


disorders has been proved a wise one 
us the financial and other evils which attend the main 
tenance of a large regular army. It has surrounded 
the little regular force with so much of the odor of 
sanctity, that when it has become necessary to use it 
in the last resort, a sergeant and a dozen men have 
been sufficient to make their way through the stoutest 
mob. It has kept alive the popular sense of the cumu- 
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Jative power by which American society deals with 
disorder; first the sheriff with his fosse; then the 
governor with the militia of the State ; and finally, and 
in the last resort, the President with the regular troops 
of the United States; so that a sufficiently serious re- 
sistance can only result in arraying against it the entire 
physical force of the nation. Every indication to be 
drawn from past experience warns us to rely on the 
militia of the States as the main instrument for the 
preservation of order, keeping the little regular force 
as the final trump card, to be played ouly when the 
state of the game imperatively requires it. 

The State militia, then, is the key to the situation. 
How the States have dealt with their trust it is hardly 
necessary to say. The story is the same in all the 
States. In each there are a few “ crack” regiments, 
usually in the cities, and a number of others which 
figure largely on paper, but would need several months 
of active campaigning in order to take rank as a really 
effective military force. Some of the companies hardly 
ever see one another until they touch elbows for the 
first time while listening to the reading of the Riot 
Act. Such a force must of necessity be but a broken 
reed when the State comes to lean upon it; and the 
persistent refusal of the States to better it is only 
symptomatic of that general policy which subordinates 
everything else to the securing of time for the legisla- 
tures to engage in the more congenial business of 
deals, to the neglect of the protection of the State and 
its interests. There is small hope for the State militia, 
when left to the tender mercies of a State legislature. 

There is no need that it should be left to any such 
fate. The Constitution, in the eighth section of Arti- 
cle I., gives complete authority to Congress to meet 
the emergency in question. It empowers Congress, 
by general law, (1) to provide for organizing, arming, 
and disciplining the militia; (2) to provide for their 
use in executing the laws of the Union, and in sup- 
pressing insurrections, and (3) to provide for governing 
the militia, when so called out, reserving to the States 
the appointment of the officers, and the execution of 
the discipline prescribed by Congress. There stands 
the power, waiting for Congress to put life Into it, if 
that estimable body could spare time for the work at 
any of its sessions. One-fifth of the appropriations in 
the River and Harbor Bill, one-fiftieth of the heart- 
burnings, jealousies, and log-rolling which mark the 
annual progress of that measure, would put American 
society into a position from which it could consider 
judicially and decide justly the conflicting claims which 
now so seriously threaten the public tranquillity. To 
decide under the pressure of riot and disorder is of 
necessity to decide unjustly. For security against 
such a calamity it is only necessary for Congress to 
exercise its plenary power under the Constitution. 
Will the new Congress do it ? 


Marriage and Divorce again. 


THE last issue of THE CENTURY contained a sug- 
gestion that a solution of the Mormon problem might 
be found in the ratification of an Amendment to the 
Constitution, giving to Congress the power to legislate 
for the whole people on the subjects of marriage and 
divorce. It was possible in that article only to indi- 
cate the reasons for the step proposed, in its bearings 
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upon the Mormon problem; but, when we leave that 
comparatively narrow phase of the question, far larger 
interests open up and press for consideration. 

The objection which will first occur to most men is 
that Congress is not able to accomplish with any great 
success the work which is now admittedly within its 
constitutional jurisdiction, and that it would be folly 
to add a new burden to the load which is already too 
great for Congress to carry. Most of the force will be 
taken from the objection by laying stress upon the 
perfectly fair distinction between that which Congress 
may do and that which Congress must do. Congress 
may, undoubtedly, waste a whole session in pottering 
about the affairs of the District of Columbia, to the 
neglect of more important matters; but it is surely 
not wise to encourage it in the practice by laying down 
the rule that, if Congress will do so, its persistence 
must be a good excuse for its more injurious neglects. 
The time has evidently come when Congress must be 
brought to abandon many of the subjects on which it 
has been in the habit of legislating. The country and 
its interests have come to be so large that Congress 
cannot be permitted much longer to act as a parish ves- 
try for the care of town pumps and other minor things. 
Willingly or unwillingly,Congress must become a really 
national legislature. Perhaps the imposition of a new 
burden of this sort might aid in forcing the develop- 
ment of that which must come in the long run. 

A quite parallel objection would arise as to the effect 
of the proposed change upon the Federal courts. 
They are already clogged with unfinished work; is 
the whole mass of the marriage and divorce business 
of the Union to be added to the amount ? The answer 
would be much the same as that just given. The con- 
gested state of the Federal judiciary has arisen very 
largely from the assumption by Federal courts, or the 
imposition upon them by Congress, of functions which 
would be better performed by the State courts. The 
process was probably inevitable at a time when some 
of the State courts could not, perhaps, be fully trusted 
on certain cardinal questions. Hardly any lawyer 
will insist that this reason is still of weight. For ex- 
ample, since the Civil Rights clause has been invali- 
dated, and Southern State judges have been thrown 
back upon their professional honor and the Common 
Law, the lines of Southern decisions are taking direc- 
tions which are startling; and it begins to look as if 
the rights of the freedmen were rather safer under the 
zgis of the Common Law than even under a Ku Klux 
Act. Let us change the policy and set the State 
courts at work where we can. Until this be done, any 
new duties which will increase the congestion of the 
Federal courts and force a change will be only a bless- 
ing slightly disguised. It will hasten the day when 
the Federal judiciary shall no longer be a mysterious 
agency, several years behind time, whose innermost 
arcana are only to be penetrated by the richest of men 
or the strongest of corporations. 

Social objections are, after all, the strongest. Laws 
may be made by wholesale, but, unless they are evolved 
by popular needs, or unless the popular life and 
feeling meet them sympathetically, they must fail, 
and perhaps ought to fail. Is it possible, then, to 
frame a marriage and divorce law for the United 
States which shall satisfy the general feeling of the 
American people? A law which should represent very 
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exactly a mathematical average of the public senti- 
ment of the country might fail to represent more 
than a minute percentage of absolute sentiment. An 
average does not necessarily represent anything. To 
all this it will be fair to answer that there are really 
two kinds of sentiment in our people — the local and 
the national. The effects of the distinction may be 
seen by supposing that the regulation of divorce were 
remitted to the towns. Removed from general in- 
spection, exposed to the full power of a few influential 
and interested individuals, the towns would certainly 
make our divorce laws even a greater stench than they 
now are. Even State control, though it has avoided 
some of the evils of town control, has not avoided all 
of them. Local sentiment might tolerate loose divorce 
laws by a town, or even by a State; but a proposition 
for a loose national divorce system would call into 
action a national sentiment on the subject which has 
never yet been fairly voiced. It is not meant that the 
general sentiment would drown the local, but that the 
voters and their representatives, if called upon to ap- 
prove a loose divorce Act of Congress, would look at 
it from quite a new point of view, and would have a 
hesitancy about exposing the nation to the condemna- 
tion of Christendom which they would never feel if 
only their town or State were in question. As this 
mode of public sentiment is an utterly unknown quan- 
tity, it must be a matter for individual judgment how 
far it would operate to restore the balance, so that a 
divorce law, too stringent to satisfy the local sentiment 
of the town of A or of the State of B, might be 
perfectly in accordance with the xationa/ character of 
both. To us it seems to be the factor needed; but at 
all events it is one which has not received adequate 
consideration, while little more than a statement of it 
is needed to show its importance in any attempt to 
forecast the results. 

The objection just mentioned, if it should be pressed, 
as it certainly would be, would at once bring out to 
view one of the worst evils of our present system. 
The objection implies that a divorce law which would 
suit New York would not suit Louisiana or Oregon, 
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or even New Jersey or Connecticut. The objection 
would have more weight if interstate migration were 
of as small proportions now as a century ago. In 
1880, nearly ten millions of our population were living 
in States other than those of their birth. Suppose 
one-half of these were women, and the magnitude of 
the evil becomes apparent. No class is so much exposed 
to the purely legal evils of our divorce system as 
women; no class is so ignorant of them. The little 
that a woman knows of the marriage and divorce laws 
of her own State is the result of a long series of petty 
social observations. Leaving the State of her first 
residence, she loses all the little knowledge she had, 
and goes into her new location as ignorant as a child. 
When the ablest lawyer can hardly make anything 
intelligible out of the marriage laws of the State of 
New York, wherein shall the average woman dare to 
rely on her own knowledge? So far from its being 
true that the social repulsions of the States are an 
argument for State marriage and divorce laws, the 
mobility of our modern population exposes a very 
large class to constant and extreme danger from them. 
While the States make these laws, a woman must take 
her social life in her hands whenever she steps an inch 
out of the beaten path of ceremony; and even when 
she thinks she has kept the beaten path she is apt to find 
that she has merely been committing social suicide. 
The social repulsions of our men may demand State 
laws on these subjects; but are the interests of our 
women to count for nothing? 

It is true that the transfer to Congress of legislative 
power on marriage and divorce is, in more senses 
than one, a leap intothe unknown. But, when it offers 
so promising, so clear a road to the solution of the 
Mormon problem, when it offers assurance of security 
to a great and helpless class of our ever-moving pop- 
ulation, when the indications from analogy are that 
the unknown will be advantageous to the social and 
political interests of the people and injurious to none, 
the subject is evidently one for the most thoughtful 
consideration, lest opportunity, once let slip, should 
pass from us forever. 


OPEN LETTERS. . 


The Outlook of the Fisheries. 


HE future of our fisheries is a subject which is now 

attracting a large share of public attention. An 
industry that in 1880 employed 131,426 men, an in- 
vested capital of $37,955,349, supported a population 
of more than half a million, and the annual product 
of which, at the prices paid to the fishermen, was 
$43,046,053, is certainly entitled to consideration as 
an important factor in our national growth and pros- 
perity. Especially is this so when it is considered 
that the harvest thus reaped is taken from the sea— 
from fields that no man has sown —and the gathering 
of which trains a large body of hardy and enterprising 
men, who constitute a self-supporting militia of the 
sea, a force of inestimable value to any nation that 
aspires to naval or commercial greatness. 
The question of the hour is, what ought to be done 





to foster and protect our fisheries, in order that they 
may be carried on with that reasonable assurance of 
success which alone will guarantee their continuance? 
Will success be best assured by some so-called recip- 
rocal arrangement with the British provinces, simi- 
lar to the Washington treaty recently expired? or 
will greater prosperity be attained under the treaty 
of 1818, which is now in force? The answer to this 
question has been most emphatically given by the 
entire fishing population of New England. The ex 
piration of the fishery clauses of the Washington 
treaty was hailed with unfeigned satisfaction, and 
during the past winter they unanimously declared in 
memorials to Congress that the inshore British fishery 
was absolutely valueless to them. It was stated “that 
there was nothing im-its use as a fishery that our fish- 
ermen desired the Government to procure for them at 
the price of any equivalent, whether in opening our 
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market to Canadian fish, or in money; that when the 
treaty of Washington had, at the cost of $5,500,000 and 
other considerations, opened those waters as a fishery 
to us, the shore people prevented our taking bait by 
mobs and violence to our vessels and seines; that Great 
Britain, unwilling to restrain them, paid damages for 
the Fortune Bay outrages; that we did not use the 
cod fishery in the limit; that the mackerel was insig- 
nificant, and that the use of these waters as a fishing 
adjunct to our undoubted rights of common fishery in 
the ocean had no practical value for fishing under 
our flag and was not asked for by our fishermen.” 

A brief review of the New England fisheries will 
enable us to weigh the value of this declaration, in the 
light of well ascertained facts, and to arrive at an 
understanding of whether the reciprocity treaties which 
have been made, ostensibly in behalf of the fishermen, 
have been of value to them or otherwise. By so do- 
ing we shall be better able to judge of the future of 
our fisheries and of what is best calculated to insure 
their prosperity and continuance as an American 
industry. 

First, what are the advantages to be gained by 
American fishermen from enjoying the so-called privi- 
lege of fishing within the three-mile limit, on certain 
parts of the provincial coast, from which, by the treaty of 
1818, they are debarred? It may be stated at the start, 
in positive terms, that the cod and halibut fisheries 
are prosecuted by American fishermen entirely in the 
open sea, outside of British jurisdiction. According to 
the United States Fish Commission, the area of the off- 
shore banks thus unrestrictedly frequented by the Amer- 
ican vessels, and exclusive of the Greenland and Iceland 
halibut grounds, is 73,123 square geographical miles. 
This includes the range of elevated ocean plateaus 
that extend from Cape Cod to the Flemish Cap, off 
Newfoundland, and which constitute the great fishing 
banks in the western Atlantic. 

The mackerel fishery, then, is the only one which, 
even under the privileges of the Washington treaty, 
was prosecuted to any extent at all by American 
fishermen in inshore British waters. The value of the 
privilege of fishing for mackerel within the three-mile 
limit on the Canadian coast may be judged from the 
following : 

According toa report on the fishing grounds of North 
America, prepared by the United States Fish Commis- 
sion, the total area of the mackerel fishing grounds off 
the eastern coast of the United States is 56,000 square 
geographical miles. Here, in our own waters, the most 
extensive and valuable mackerel fishery of the world 
is carried on. In addition to this, our fishermen have 
the right to fish in the waters of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence outside of the three-mile limit; and thus is 
opened to them an additional area of 15,200 square 
miles, making a total of more than 70,000 square miles 
over which they have an unquestioned right to prose- 
cute their operations. Now, if we estimate the area of 
inshore waters frequented by our fishermen in pursuit 
of mackerel, we will able to get an idea of their rela- 
tive importance, always supposing that the fishery can 
be prosecuted as well inshore as it can off, which is 
not the fact, as will be shown hereafter. The north 
shore of Prince Edward Island and Cape Breton are 
the localities in the inshore British waters which are 
now chiefly visited by American vessels in pursuit of 


mackerel. The total area of the inshore waters in 
these regions commonly resorted to by American fish- 
ermen does not much exceed 775 square miles (if we 
follow the coast line), or about one per cent. of the 
area of the mackerel fishing grounds to which they 
have an unquestioned right. Or, if we include the 
south shore of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, the east 
side of Cape Breton, and what is known as the “ West 
Shore” —from Point Escumenac to Point Miscou — 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, we shall have a total area 
of 2,064 square miles. But a simple statement of the 
area of these inshore waters over which alone England 
has any control can convey little idea of their value. 
The mackerel fishery is now exclusively prosecuted 
with the great purse seine instead of by hook and 
line, which were formerly used. Therefore, the larger 
portion of this inshore area of water being too shallow 
and the bottom too rough to permit of the successful 
manipulation of the fishing apparatus, it is compara- 
tively seldom that any fish are caught near the land. 
On the southern coast of Nova Scotia few fish are 
taken by American vessels, and these only during 
their migratory period. ‘Thus it will be seen that the 
available area inside the limit is exceedingly small. 

Then, too, the change in the methods of fishing has, 
in recent years, led to the almost practical abandon- 
ment of the mackerel fishery in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. Occasionally a considerable fleet enters the 
Gulf; but, since the results have generally been un- 
satisfactory, there have been seasons when only a 
very few vessels went there. It is true, perhaps, that 
the mackerel being a remarkably erratic species, its 
movements cannot be predicted from year to year 
with any absolute certainty. 

The results obtained in the past ten years, since the 
universal employment of the purse seine, may serve, 
however, as a fair basis in judging of the future. It is 
an historical fact, now well established by the most 
accurate and careful investigation and inquiry, that 
the catch of mackerel in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, not 
to speak of the inshore waters under British control, 
has been of comparative insignificance during the last 
decade. And even under the most favorable condi- 
tions, when the catch there has been exceptionally 
large, as in 1885, the total product of the Gulf mack- 
erel fishery did not amount to more than eight per 
cent. of the entire catch of the New England fleet. 
Of this, less than one-fourth was taken inside of the 
three-mile limit. 

The influence of the reciprocity treaty of 1854 was 
not immediately felt, and the fleet employed in the 
food fisheries of New England seems to have reached 
its maximum in 1862. At this date, according to the 
returns of the Bureau of Statistics, there were 133,601 
tons employed in cod fishing, and 80,596 tons engaged 
in the mackerel fishery, a total of 214,197 tons. Since 
1862 there has been more or less fluctuation in the 
tonnage employed in the fisheries; but, since the con- 
clusion of the Washington treaty, the decline has been 
very marked, so much so that in 1883, according to 
the authority above mentioned, the tonnage employed 
in the cod and mackerel fishery was only 95,038 tons 
new measurement, which would be equivalent to about 
140,000 tons old measurement, which shows an actual 
decrease, since 1862, in these branches of the fisheries, 
of 74,197 tons. 
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In 1879 an excellent opportunity was presented to 
me to note the practical operation of the fishery clauses 
of the Washington treaty. In the summer of that 
year I was at Pubnico, Nova Scotia, and was told by 
residents of that place that its fishing fleet, under the 
influence of the free markets of the United States, had 
grown from four small vessels to a fleet of about sixty 
fine schooners, during the previous six or seven years. 
In the latter part of the summer I entered upon the 
work of investigating the fisheries of New England 
for the tenth census. In many places on the coast it 
was found that the treaty had exerted a very baneful 
influence. Towns which had formerly sent to sea 
fleets of fishing vessels, varying from twenty-five to 
upward of one hundred sail, had then barely a rem- 
nant left, and in some cases not a single schooner. 
Some of these outfitting stations were veritable pic- 
tures of desolation — merely reminders of a lost indus- 
try. One in particular, called “ Rigg’s Cove,” at 
Georgetown, Maine, impressed me the most forcibly. 
From here had sailed, a few years previously, fifty 
fine schooners. But what a change! At the time of 
our visit nothing remained to indicate its former busi- 
ness importance but neglected and tumble-down store- 
houses, and decaying wharves, against which lay a 
superannuated fish freighter, the tide flowing in and 
out of her open seams, and the broken cordage flap- 
ping monotonously against her bare spars, as if she 
had come here to die on the scene of her former use- 
fulness. ‘ 

It may not then be wondered at that, with such ex- 
amples before them, American fishermen look with 
dread and distrust upon any proposition to renew 
similar relations with the British provinces. The evils 
they now have under the treaty of 1818, though they 
are many and onerous, are preferred instead. 

Judging from the past, there can be no question 
that the result of another era of free fishing and “ free 
fish” would be the practical annihilation of our ocean 
fisheries. And there can be little doubt that fair suc- 
cess can be obtained, and our fisheries restored to 
prosperity, if they are accorded a reasonable amount 
of protection, so that, at least, they may be placed on 
an even footing with foreign competitors, who are 
fostered by bounties, and have none of the onerous 
duties to pay which are exacted from our fishermen. 

The future of our fisheries, then, depends almost 
wholly on the action of our Government. Let the 
rights of citizens of the United States in provincial 
waters be only clearly and authoritatively defined by 
the United States, and the fishermen will soon adapt 
themselves to the existing conditions. If they have 
commercial rights, as has been claimed by the highest 
authorities in the Senate, it is proper that they should 
know what those rights are, at the earliest practicable 
moment. They do not care to fish in British waters 
which are only inside the three-mile limit, and do not 
include off-shore fishing grounds, as has been errone- 
ously supposed by many. This right would be value- 
less, as has been shown; and it is worthy of remark 
that not one of the Canadian cruisers has had cause 
for interfering with American vessels on this head 
during the present season. 

The rights which are ours by the convention of 1818 
have also to a large degree been rendered valueless in 
consequence of the interpretation given to the treaty 
Vor. XXXII.— 126. 
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by Canada. Such, for illustration, is the right of 
shelter. Let me ask who has the best right to an 
opinion in regard to the need of shelter for a vessel ? 
Is it her master, who, by long years of training and 
experience, is competent to judge of the dangers which 
he must encounter in leaving a harbor, or is it a lands- 
man, devoid of all experience of the sea, who, never- 
theless, may be appointed as a custom officer, and, 
under the present arrangement, may have the power 
to order a vessel to sea under the penalty of seizure ! 
On a coast where gales suddenly arise, accompanied 
by hard driving snows, rain and fog, frequently lasting 
for many days, where comes the right to order a vessel 
to sea under penalty of seizure if she lay in harbor 
beyond a prescribed limit? It is, perhaps, not too 
much to hope that questions of this kind, which have 
long been held in abeyance, may be soon settled, in 
accordance with the humane and enlightened spirit 
of the age. 

Let our fishermen be once assured of protection in 
the enjoyments of their rights under the treaty of 
1818, and there can be no reasonable doubt that, with 
the improved methods and appliances which have 
been recently adopted, together with the bravery and 
hardihood which have been their distinguishing char- 
acteristics, the industry in which they are engaged 
will recover its former prosperity. It will take time, 
to be sure, to shake off the effects which are a result 
of two reciprocity treaties. But this can be done if the 
conditions are favorable. 

And will it not.be a wiser policy to promote by all 
justifiable means an industry which adds to the coun- 
try’s wealth, and at the same time trains a large body 
of efficient seamen, who must ever stand as a bulwark 
against its invasion by sea? If this is granted, then 
experience has proved that there is only one way to 
reach the desired result. While “free fish” will surely 
sound the death knell of the American fisheries, the 
assurance of American markets for American products 
will as certainly promote them. 

J. W. Collins. 


Is it Sectional or National ? 


SENATOR JOHNSTON was right when he said Mr. 
Cable impeached a whole nation. If he meant, by his 
article on the “ Silent South,” an impeachment of the 
justice of whites toward blacks, that impeachment 
covers the Union from Florida to Oregon and from 
Maine to California. The same facts that are true 
from Richmond to Galveston hold also from Boston to 
San Francisco. 

I base my assertion on a statement by states of the 
number of prisoners in penitentiaries, jails, calabooses, 
workhouses, military prisons, and the hands of lessees. 
Tables were compiled by Fred H. Wines, for ten years 
secretary of the Illinois Board of Commissioners of 
Public Charities, and are the most accurate of the kind 
ever gotten up by the government of the United States, 

Figures deduced from these tables show that in the 
South * the percentage of the negro population who 
were in prison convicted or accused of crime was 
3-67 times as large as the percentage of the white 


* Under the title South we include the fifteen old slave states 
(with West Virginia), and the District of Columbia. The term 
North is used as including all the remaining states. 
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population so imprisoned. At the North the percentage 
of the negro population who were prisoners was 4.82 
times as large as the percentage of whites who were 
prisoners. Thus on the hypothesis that judges and 
juries unjustly discriminate against negroes, a calcula- 
tion based on the foregoing figures shows that Southern 
jurymen are thirty-one per cent. kinder to the blacks 
than Northern men are. 

Taking only the ten cotton states and Virginia, the 
results are still more favorable to the South, and mak- 
ing the comparison within those states between negroes 
and native whites (the best basis of comparison) 
slightly raises the percentage of superiority. 

In some individual states, both North and South, 
the apparent discrimination is very great. It is ex- 
tremely great in Georgia, but even worse in Michigan, 
It is greater east than west in both sections, but nota- 
bly so in the South. This is probably for the reason 
that the drift of the criminal classes among the whites 
is westward, which is not the case among the blacks. 

Northern negroesare richer. They are less illiterate. 
They are more scattered and more subject to civiliz- 
ing white influence and less to that of each other. 
They would also, naturally, be less hated because of 
being few, weak, and helpless. These and other con- 
siderations would induce the reasoner to expect 
greater discrimination South than North. It would 
take a year’s or rather many years’ work to deter- 
mine their mathematical value; but they may all be 
offset by two things. The institution of slavery im- 
planted in the Southern negro temperance and subor- 
dination, a combination of qualities which the freedom 
of the Northern negro from any such school could 
never give him. Northern negroes are urban. 
Southern negroes are rural. There is more crime 
in cities than in the country. Hence we would look 
for the proportion of Northern negro prisoners 
to be greater. We have no statement of the division 
of prisoners into urban and rural, but an estimate 
reduces the thirty-one per cent. of greater Southern 
kindness to fifteen per cent. But, could all the elements 
of difference be mathematically eliminated, I doubt if 
the original percentage would be altered. The residuum 
of difference could probably be explained by the kind 
feelings of the Southerners toward their old slaves, and 
the fact that their chivalry is rational. They are favor- 
ably inclined toward a// weak and helpless classes, 
whether a weaker sex or race. Thus I think it has been 
demonstrated, as near mathematically as such a thing 
can be done, that race discrimination in the administra- 
tion of justice is not sectional. 

In reality, it would be a miracle, under the circum- 
stances, ifabsolutely no discrimination were exhibited. 
As much of it as exists should be blotted out by our 
vaunted “chivalry” and “philanthropy.” Indeed, in 
the North the negro is not protected by loving mem- 
ories, and justice can be secured to him only by re- 
peated, persistent efforts of noble philanthropists. In 
the South, where the problem chiefly lies, there is cer- 
tainly room for improvement in the mutual feelings of 
the races. The negroes are the wards of the nation, 
perhaps, but each individual owes him the treatment 
due'‘a fellow-citizen and fellow-man. He owes this 
not only to the negroes of a distant part of the country, 
but also to those in his own state, city, or his own 
street. He owes it not so much to those being tried 
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before juries in a distant state as to the men who come 
up before the one on which he himself is impaneled. 
A. £. Orr. 
A REPLY. 
EpItor CENTURY: 

Mr. Orr has, with great pains and accuracy and a 
most praiseworthy deference to truth, drawn his con- 
clusions from the Census of 1880, vol. 1., pp. 3 and 929. 
Yet his generalizing is crude. He says my “impeach- 
ment of the justice of whites toward blacks ” “ covers 
the Union from Florida to Oregon and from Maine to 
California.” “The same facts,” he says, “ that are true 
from Richmond to Galveston hold also from Boston 
to San Francisco.” Appealing to figures, he finds that 
in all the Southern states the comparative criminality 
of blacks and whites—if prison populations are con- 
clusive evidence — is less than four to one, and in the 
Northern less than five to one; the proportion being 
nearly a third greater in the whole North than in the 
whole South. 

Now the first trouble here is that Mr. Orr is contest- 
ing a statement that nobody has made. In my reply 
to ex-Senator Johnston [THE CENTURY, May, 1886], 
my assertion as to an excessive disproportion of col- 
ored convicts is made only of “ some Southern States,” 
and specifically only of Georgia. Both there and in the 
earlier pages in which ex-Senator Johnston found this 
and kindred statements, they are to the effect that such 
things are actually occurring here and there and are 
liable to occur wherever the “attitude of domination 
over the blacks ”’ meets the “seductions of the atrocious 
convict-lease system,” which system, I wrote specific- 
ally, “ does not belong to all our once slave States nor 
to all our once seceded States.”” Hence Mr. Orr is 
entirely wrong in resting his argument on aggregate 
statistics of the whole South. 

But this is only the beginning of his error. He is 
wrong again in appealing to aggregate sums of a// 
prisoners ; for I spoke only of penitentiary convicts 
leased into private hands. So that the U.S. Census 
tables of all prisoners in jails, calabooses, etc., are not 
the proper data to argue from. The proper data are the 
penitentiaries’ official reports. In South Carolina, by 
the U.S. Census, the comparative criminality of blacks 
and whites in equal numbers of each shows six and 
three-fourths to one; while the report of the state 
penitentiary for 1881 shows the proportion of blacks 
and whites committed to it over fm fo one. Is this 
excess entirely due to an excessive criminality, or does 
not faithfulness to truth compel us to consider the 
additional fact that, while other confinements do not, 
the penitentiary does disfranchise ? 

I ave not been so careless as to imply that even the 
convict-lease system works the same sort and degree 
of evil in all places alike. Varying conditions make 
varying evil results. This is plainly recognized in the 
seventh paragraph of my reply to ex-Senator Johnston 
and in other places in the general controversy. In 
Louisiana the disproportion of black convicts is not as 
large as in Georgia, and yet it has one of the most 
brutal lease systems in the whole South. 

But do Mr. Orr’s mistakes end here ? By no means. 
He errs seriously if he would imply that I do not ad- 
mit a greater depravity among blacks than among 
whites. The fact is palpable ; the fault — we will not 
speak of that, for who would be innocent? In my 
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reply to ex-Senator Johnston I said that gentleman had 
accounted for barely half the excess of black convict 
population attributed by him to “ the depravity of the 
negro.”’ And now comes Mr. Orr, and from another 
set of statistics accounts for the same five to one that 
ex-Senator Johnston had accounted for and leaves the 
same additional, remaining five to one without expla- 
nation in the states where it exists. 

And still again the gentleman is wide of the mark when 
he says, “ The same facts that are true from Richmond 
to Galveston hold also from Boston to San Francisco.” 
They do not hold uniformly North or South, and only 
Mr. Orr has said they do. They fluctuate. There are 
regions where there is something like a general dis- 
position to treat the negro asa man, regardless of race; 
as in Massachusetts, for instance. There are other 
Northern regions where — to quote my reply to ex- 
Senator Johnston — “it is freely admitted that the 
proportion of colored penitentiary convicts would be 
less were there not still a great deal of unreasoning 
prejudice against the black man on account of his 
color’’; for example, in [Illinois or Indiana. Again, 
there are Southern states, Tennessee, for example, 
where the proportion of colored criminality seems to 
compare favorably, not with such states as Massachu- 
setts, but with such as Illinois or Indiana ; though even 
this momentary advantage is more than lost when we 
leave census figures of “all prisoners,” and turn to 
the states’ own official lists of their penitentiary con- 
victs. And, lastly, there are such states as Georgia 
and South Carolina, where the figures are simply inde- 
fensible. Here is a small table of comparative figures : 


EXCESS OF BLACK CRIMINALITY IN EQUAL NUMBERS OF 
BLACK AND WHITE 





Ss 
"SS | By State official reports of Peniten- 
State 2s e tiary convicts under lease system 
ast only. 
F< 
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Massachusetts.  2%/,to 1 Convicts not distinguished by color. 


Indiana . Gligtorn oe ad eo oe 
Illinois 52/, to 1 52/5 to « in Joliet Penitentiary. 
Tennessee 5 tor 7 tos 


South Carolina 63/4 to 1 1ol/gtor 


Georgia 74/,to 1 13 tor 


Mr. Orr’s census figures are well enough, but his 
conclusions have an embryotic immaturity. He is not 
more to blame than a thousand others for overlooking 
entirely the figures of lynch law; it is the fashion to 
ignore them. And yet there they stand, in all their 
naked, shameless, unpardonable savagery. But, pass- 
ing them by, there is still between certain states this 
additional unestimated difference: that while in one 
the great majority of all questions of offense against 
persons of property, small or great, are brought before 
the bar of law and authority, in another the great 
majority of such questions are submitted only to the 
law and authority of one’s good right hand. South 
Carolina will doubtless maintain its civilization to 
be not greatly inferior to that of Massachusetts. On 
the other hand, with three-fifths of her population of 
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such sort that the other two-fifths deny them full citi- 
zenship on the ground of mental and moral unfitness, 
she will not claim to be greatly superior. But in Mas- 
sachusetts the total of prisoners, even exclusive of 
reformatories, was in 1880 one in every four hundred 
and ninety-three of the state’s population; while in 
South Carolina — almost destitute of reformatories — 
it was but one in every fifteen hundred and fifty. The 
total white prisoners in South Carolina, a state more 
than one-fifth of whose white population of ten years 
and upward could not write, were only one in every 
six thousand nine hundred and eighty-four. To assume 
that such a record indicates conclusively the amount 
of criminality in a population is too preposterous for 
serious notice. 

Such facts as these make it quite superfluous for 
Mr. Orr or ex-Senator Johnston to find ingenious 
reasons to account for excess of Northern over Southern 
incarceration of colored men. The North, the East, 
the West, shall never find in me a champion of any 
error in them. If I do not enlarge upon the presence 
of race prejudices there, it is because I see their best 
people recognizing, lamenting, and steadily crowding 
out the wicked error. Moreover, I find but half a mill- 
ion dark sufferers from this error in all the North. 
There are twelve times that number in the South. 
Meanwhile I see in the South the seat of the conta- 
gion, and her intelligent but deluded people alternately 
denying and boasting its presence, and openly propos- 
ing to perpetuate it, against the peace of the nation and 
their own good name, happiness, and prosperity. I 
have never yet spoken first in this matter, save under 
the conviction that silence was treason to the South. 
It is treason. 

But I must be done replying to such critics as ex- 
Senator Johnston and Mr. Orr. Why will not some 
one for once attempt a reply to what I have actually 
said or implied? There are my statements; The Con- 
vict Lease System, The Freedman’s Case in Equity, 
The Silent South; not one assertion actually made in 
any one of them has been even seemingly refuted. 
The false doctrines which so many have claimed to be 
the true sentiment of and right system for the South 
have thus far found no advocate able to speak to the 
point. I shall make no more replies to those who 
cannot; but if any can—there lies the gage in the 
open arena. ° 

Mr. Orr seems to me the fairest minded of any critic 
I have yet had. He seems really ready not only to 
acknowledge the truth, but to be in search of it. If he 
is he will presently find his way to an outlook whence 
he must see that the true duty of every Southerner is 
to make peaceable but inexorable war against the foul 
errors bred in the South, and only in less degree in 
the North, by slavery, and that only one among them 
is the corrupting and execrable penal system that dis- 
tinguishes the majority of our Southern states from the 
rest of the enlightened world. 


George W. Cable. 
“A Healthy Change in the Tone of the Human Heart." 


(SUGGESTIONS TO CITIES.) 


THis is the term used by a great writer to describe 
what indolent people-would be apt to call a difference 
of taste, the difference between the “ taste” that led 
to the building of the Parthenon and that evinced in 
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the building of the cathedrals, and, again, between the 
public taste of the period of cathedral-building and the 
time of the building of — what shall be said ?— our 
soldiers’ monuments ? our patent iron bridges ? 

In the fifteenth century, Mr. Ruskin tells us, the 
most cultivated of men found delight in scenes of which 
the chief characteristics were trimness, orderliness, 
framedness, surface fineness,— sources of gratifica- 
tion that could be so only through a conspicuous 
manifestation of human painstaking. The water in 
which they took pleasure was water flowing in a 
channel paved at the bottom, walled at the sides, 
rimmed at the surface, and bordered by parallel floral 
fringes, specimen trees, or hedges. Therocks they en- 
joyed were any but crannied, craggy, mossy, and 
weather-stained rocks. They liked best to look on 
forest trees when they had been trimmed, shorn, and 
disposed in rows by the side of a road. They disliked 
all that we mean by depth, intricacy, mystery, in scen- 
ery. They liked clear outlines, fences, walls, defining 
circumstances, scenes fretted with bits of bright color, 
turf patched with flower-beds, nature dressed on the 
principles of our drawing-room and garden deco- 
rative art. They fairly hated the sight of the disor- 
derly, unconfinable sea, with its fluctuating lights and 
shadows and fugitive hues. The civilization of our 
times, Mr. Ruskin thinks, finds a greater pleasure in 
rivers than in canals; it enjoys the sea, it enjoys the 
distinctive qualities of mountains, crags, rocks; it is 
pleasantly affected by all that in natural scenery which 
is indefinite, blending, evasive. It is less agreeably 
moved by trees when standing out with marked singu- 
larity of form or color than when the distinctive quali- 
ties of one are partly merged with those of others, in 
groups and masses, as in natural woodsides. It takes 
pleasure in breadth, sedateness, serenity of landscape. 
If modern art has any advantage over that of the 
middle ages, it is through its awakening to the value 
of these aspects of nature and its less respect for the 
more material wealth of man’s manifest creation. 

This doctrine is not Mr. Ruskin’s alone. Scholars 
in general have substantially taken the same view 
from the time of Addison and Horace Walpole down. 
Mr. Ruskin has but presented it more fully and accu- 
rately than others. But if we accept it, what are we 
to think of the neglect that is apparent at many of our 
centers of civilization to preserve, develop, and make 
richly available thejr chief local resources of this form 
of wealth? Let me refer to a few examples. 

At our national capital, while we are every year 
adding to its outfit new decorations in marble and 
bronze, formal plantations, specimen trees, and floral 
and bushy millinery, we leave the charmingly wooded 
glen of Rock Creek in private hands, subject any day 
to be laid waste. Once gone, the wealth of the nation 
could not buy for Washington half the value of land- 
scape beauty that would thus have been lost. 

Again, one of our Northern cities has always had 
lying at its feet a passage of scenery in which, with 
some protection and aid to nature, and a little pro- 
vision of convenience, there might be more of gran- 
deur, picturesqueness, and poetic charm than it is pos- 

sible that this city shall ever otherwise be able to 
possess, though it should increase a hundred-fold in 
population and wealth, and command the talents of 
greater artists than any nowliving. Noeffort is made 
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to hold the opportunity. No thought is given to it. 
The real estate in which it lies, as yet mainly if not 
wholly unproductive, is from year to year bought and 
sold as private property with regard alone to its pos- 
sible future value for some industrial purpose to which 
thousands of acres near by can easily be as well 
adapted. There is a river running through it, but its 
chief interest to “the human heart ” does not lie in the 
water. The water is of no small value, yet it might 
be wholly drawn off to turn wheels and all that 1 have 
said remain true. 

We have another fine city, a city of some repute for its 
poets, its architecture, sculpture, music, gardening, 
its galleries and its schools of art. Liberal, provident, 
thrifty, clean, it sits at the head of a harbor giving 
directly on the sea. The harbor has made the city. 
Various islands and headlands make the harbor. The 
islands and headlands are thus the life of the city. 
Following Mr. Ruskin, one would suppose that what- 
ever of beauty lies in them would long since have 
engaged all the art-sense of its people. But, in fact, 
hitherto, a stranger wishing to look down the harbor 
toward the sea could find not a foot of ground along 
the shore prepared for the purpose. Once the islands 
were bodies of foliage. Seen one against another and 
grouping with woody headlands, they formed scenery 
of grace and amenity, cheerful, genial, hospitable. 
But long ago they were despoiled for petty private 
gains, and the harbor made artificially bald, raw, bleak, 
prosaic, inhospitable. Each island now stands by 
itself, as sharply defined in all its outlines as the most 
medizval mind could desire. Several of them are the 
property of the city and are in use for excellent pur- 
poses. It would not lessen but enhance their value 
for these purposes to dress them again with the graces 
of naturally disposed foliage; and under a well-pre- 
pared system, patiently followed, it would cost little 
more every year to do this than is spent for an hour’s 
exhibition of fireworks. The harbor is often more 
crowded than any other on the coast with pleasure- 
seeking yachts and yachtlets; all that has been stated 
is perfectly plain; but the opportunity remains not 
only unused, but, so far as publicly appears, uncon- 
sidered,—a matter of no account. 

One of the most impressive (and by its impressive- 
ness most recreative, and by its recreativeness most 
valuable) city grounds that I have known, I strayed 
into by accident, never having heard of it before. This 
was thirty years ago, and I have not heard of it since; 
but the impression it made was so strong that being 
asked for a note on this topic, it is instantly and vividly 
recalled. The entire value of this city property lay in 
its situation. Otherwise it was barbarous — barbarous 
in its squirming gravel-walks, its dilapidated essays 
of puerile decoration, its shabby gentility ; its hogs and 
its hoodlums. But far below flowed a great river, and 
one looked beyond the river downward upon the 
unbroken surface of an unlimited forest ; looked upon 
it as oné looks from a height upon the sea. 

No matter what is beyond, an expanse of water, as 
you say, can never fail to have a refreshing counter 
interest to the inner parts of a city; it supplies a 
tonic change at times even from the finest churches, 
libraries, picture galleries, conservatories, gardens, 

soldiers’ monuments, parks, and landward outskirts. 
What is easier than to provide a grateful convenience 
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for such refreshment? Yet if one wants it at Troy, 
Albany, Newburgh, Springfield, Hartford, Middle- 
town, New London, Trenton, Norfolk, Louisville, St. 
Louis, Memphis, Vicksburg, what is offered? What 
was lost for Brooklyn when the brow of its heights 
was wholly given up to paved streets and private 
occupation! What resources is Burlington wasting ! 

The wayfarer in Lynchburg may come to know by 
a chance glimpse at a street-corner that that city holds 
one of the greatest treasures of scenery at its command ; 
but if he would see more of it, he must ask leave to 
climb a church-steeple, or, what is better, plod off by a 
dusty road to a point beyond the city’s squalid out- 
skirts, where the James river will give him undisturbed 
space for western contemplation. Many such illustra- 
tions of the general fact might be given. 

But one who believes that Ruskin is describing 
tendencies of civilized movement rather than stages 
attained, as he looks over our land, is not left cheer- 
less. Years ago a traveler arriving in Buffalo asked 
in vain where he could go to look out on the lake. 
“The lake?” he would be answered in the spirit of 
the middle ages; “ nobody here wants to look at the 
lake; we hate the lake.”” And he might find that two 
large public squares had been laid out, furnished and 
planted, leaving a block between them and the edge 
of a bluff to be so built over as to shut off all view 
from the squares toward the lake and toward sunset. 
But lately land has been bought and prepared, and 
is much resorted to, expressly for the enjoyment of 
this view. This new public property alsc commands 
a river effect such as can be seen, I believe, nowhere 


else,—a certain quivering of the surface and a rare 
tone of color, the result of the crowding upward of 
the lake waters as they enter the deep portal of the 


Niagara. Is the regard paid to these elements of 
natural scenery by the city less an evidence of grow- 
ing civilization than is given in the granite statues 
on its court-house or in its soldiers’ monument? San 
Francisco holds a grand outlook upon the Pacific; 
New Haven has acquired a noble eminence overlook- 
ing the Sound. Be it remembered, also, that at Chi- 
cago and at Detroit, at Halifax and at Bridgeport, 
sites have been secured at which the public interest 
in great, simple, undecorated waters may be worthily 
cared for. 

Between the two neighboring cities of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis the Mississippi flows majestically. Its 
. banks are bold and nobly wooded, a virgin American 
forest. Mr. Horace Cleveland, a veteran artist, a 
kinsman of the President’s, is urging upon the people 
of these two cities that they secure the opportunity 
thus offered for a public ground common to both 
with which no other city recreation-ground could be 
brought in comparison. If Mr. Ruskin be right, it 
speaks well for the health of these two wonderfully 
growing communities that the suggestion has been 
gravely received and is earnestly debated. 

A small space, it should not be forgotten, may serve 
to present a choice refreshment to a city, provided the 
circumstances are favorable for an extended outlook 
upon natural elements of scenery. This is seen in 
Durham Terrace at Montreal, the inward as well as the 
riverward characteristic scenes of which Mr. Howells 
has described in “ Their Wedding Journey.” Another 
illustration of the fact may be found in a queer little 
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half-public place, half-domestic back-yard, from which 
the river may be overlooked if any one cares for it, at 
Hudson, New York. Yet another may be come upon 
at Providence, a public balcony, not more than a hun- 
dred feet square, thrown out from a hill-side street. 
A trifling affair, but a trifle that expresses much of 
public civilization. 

For low-lying towns upon the sea or lake coasts, 
promenade piers will generally offer the best means 
to the purpose. A simple promenade pier built with 
tree-trunks from neighboring woods, nicely hewn, 
nicely adzed, nicely notched, nicely pinned, without a 
bolt or strap of iron, with no paint or applied “ gin- 
gerbread,” built by a village bee, would be a work 
worthy to be celebrated in a wood-cut poem of THE 
CENTURY. 

Frederick Law Olmsted. 


Ocean Signa! Stations. 


THERE is, perhaps, no question in science in which 
there has been so large an admixture of speculation 
and fact as in the attempts made to reduce to general 
rules the phenomena attendant upon storms, the rea- 
son being that meteorological observatories were too 
few in number, and too widely separated to procure 
the necessary data without drawing largely upon con- 
jecture. 

The introduction of the electric telegraph has con- 
tributed greatly to the solid advancement of the science 
of meteorology, which, more than any other, must de- 
pend upon extensive and carefully conducted obser- 
vations. In this respect the United States stand 
preéminent, having at the present time nearly eight 
hundred observing stations. One of the results of the 
increase in the number of meteorological stations on 
the land, is the valuable system of storm warnings, or 
weather indications, now so widely studied. 

From the ocean, however, until recently it has not 
been considered possible to obtain accurate knowledge 
of meteorological conditions, except such as might be 
compiled from the logs of incoming vessels. 

In order to overcome this defect in 
world’s weather service, I have prepared the following 
practicable plan for the collation and distribution of 
meteorological data from the North Atlantic Ocean. 
The system as designed embodies the constructidn 
of a number of lightships of peculiar form, which are 
to be moored at intervals across the Atlantic Ocean, 
displaying weather and code signals, and the laying of 
a submarine telegraph cable connecting each of these 
floating stations with the telegraph systems of Europe 
and America. The hull of the station is cylindrical in 
shape, the bottom or lower end being flat, securing a 
maximum buoyancy. The top, or upper end, is convex, 
with a pitch of thirty degrees, presenting a minimum 
surface of resistance to either wind or sea. 

The hull, when in position, will be submerged 
nearly to the level of the upper deck, maintaining at 
all times an equilibrium as nearly perfect as is pos 
sible. For regulating the depth of submersion, two 
large tanks having a capacity of many hundred tons 
of water ballast are placed in the lower hold. 

From the upper -deck, a skeleton-like tubular iron 
framework arises, at the top of which are placed the 
lantern and lighting apparatus, the latter consisting 
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of a Fresnel lens of the first order and an electric arc 
light, forming a beacon of the greatest range of illu- 
mination and brilliancy. 

The tubular columns supporting the lantern serve 
as smoke, steam, and ventilating shafts, one being used 
as a stairway to the lookout and signal box, situated 
just below the lantern. 

The interior of the station is subdivided into cabins, 
observing, electrical machinery, and other departments. 
For ventilating purposes, two of the tubular columns 
will contain powerful fan-wheels, the one supplying 
pure fresh air, while the other exhausts the foul air 
and gases accumulating below the decks. These fans 
are calculated to furnish seventy-five hundred cubic 
feet of air per minute—a quantity more than sufficient 
for all necessities. 

For mooring purposes, a peculiar form of anchor, 
known as the mushroom, is to be used in connection 
with a light steel cable of small diameter, the great 
buoyancy of this form of station readily sustaining the 
immense weight of cable required to anchor in the 
great depths of the ocean, varying from one thousand 
to three thousand fathoms, the average depth on the 
telegraph plateau being two thousand four hundred 
fathoms. 

To provide electrical communication between the 
stations andthe two continents, a submarine telegraph 
cable is to be laid between Europe and America, and 
connected with each of the intermediate stations. In 
order to avoid strain or injury to the main cable, the 
local or direct connection will be made by means of a 
secondary cable, buoyed in the immediate vicinity of the 
station. The motion of these ships in heavy weather 
will be slow and easy, and with absolutely no strain 
upon either the hull or mooring cable. The fact of 
the stations being so nearly submerged and present- 
ing but a minimum surface of resistance to the ele- 
ments, places their ability to ride in safety through 
the severest Atlantic gale beyond all doubt. Com- 
fortable quarters are provided for the meteorologists, 
electricians, and crew necessary to properly attend to 
the management of such stations. 

The system is also intended to record the move- 
ments of shipping at sea, especially of the great fleet 
of passenger steamships, the observers reporting the 
location and condition of each ship as signaled. By 
reason of the almost constant knowledge of the prog- 
ress of steamships, the anxieties of the world would 
be greatly allayed when, by disabled machinery or 
other mishaps, a steamship compelled to proceed 
under sail-power alone becomes long overdue. 

The stations, being moored in known latitudes and 
longitudes, will become points of departure for mari- 
ners who through stress of weather have lost their 
reckoning and bearings. 

F. A. Cloudman. 

Ronpourt, N. Y. 


Pronunciation of Alien Words. 


I WouLp like to ask through your columns the 
proper treatment of such words, in the matter of pro- 
nunciation, and perhaps of spelling also, as have come 
into daily use among us from other languages, many 
of them being proper names, as of persons, geograph- 
ical, etc. As an instance, I had occasion a few days 


ago to mention the Simplon in connection with a small 
collection of Alpine flowers I had gathered last year 
on this famous pass, and pronounced it, according to 
its spelling, in English sounds. I was met with an in- 
terrogation from one of my audience, “ The Samplon ?’ 

Again, I used the word to express a person em- 
ployed by another, and spelled it, as I pronounced it, 
employee. My spelling was corrected to employé. 

How are we to escape between the Scylla of mis- 
spelling on the one hand, and the Charybdis of mis- 
pronunciation onthe other? If we pronounce Simp/on, 
employé, and other like words according to the rules of 
their respective languages, are we to set any limits ? 
If so, what limits ? If not, must we become familiar 
with the pronunciation of every language under the 
sun, words from nearly all of which we meet with in our 
daily papers ? Must the continental traveler speak of 
Paris, and the pulpit of Calvin, as these are pronounced 
abroad? Or shall we adopt the rule of pronouncing 
from all languages according to the sounds of our own, 
and thus maintain a uniformity and consistency that is 
otherwise impossible to any but a polyglot ? 

The writer would like to see this question discussed 
for the benefit of your vast and intelligent c/ienté/e. 


Marcellus. 


THE proper answer to the above questions is not 
very favorable to those who have not the gift of 
tongues. For the pronunciation of words which are 
altogether foreign to the English language, there can 
be but one rule: pronounce them as nearly as possible 
as they are pronounced by those to whom they are 
vernacular. This rule is dictated by both good taste 
and common sense. The only excuse for violating it 
is ignorance, of which, in the case of the majority of 
languages, most of us must, of course, plead guilty. 
Every well-educated man, however, is to-day supposed 
to have a knowledge of at least French, German, and 
Italian, sufficient to enable him to pronounce correctly 
the few words from those languages which he is likely 
to meet in general reading. For Chinese, Burmese, 
and the like, he must consult the authorities or trust 
to Providence. A blunder in Russian or Choctaw 
is in a high degree excusable. What is true of pro- 
nunciation is equally true of spelling. 

But our correspondent’s questions — to judge from 
his examples — cover also a large class of words to 
which the above rule does not apply; which, in fact, 
are not really foreign words, but anglicized pronun- 
ciations and forms of such words, established and 
recognized as integral parts of the English language. 
The language-makers are not fine scholars, and in 
their mouths French, German, or Italian words, if 
frequently used, or if especially difficult to pronounce, 
soon acquire an English sound; and when usage lifts 
this new sound above the rank of a blunder, we must 
all recognize it as the only legitimate one. When 
change of sound is accompanied by a change of spell- 
ing, this necessity is obvious to all; when it is not so 
accompanied, it is common — among certain would-be 
accurate people —to discard the English and affect a 
foreign pronunciation. Thus, for example, to say 
Miinchen for Munich would at once be condemned as 
affectation ; but it is equally affected to use the Ger- 
man pronunciation of Ber/in or the French pronun- 
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ciation of Paris, or to say Calvan for Calvin. This 
remark applies to a vast number of geographical 
names, names of persons, and other words which we 
need not specify in detail. On the other hand the ex- 
ceptions are very numerous. The language-makers 
have not transformed every familiar foreign word 
into English, and hence, while we, for example, -with 
right, use the English pronunciation of Galileo and 
Luther, we must use the German of //ege/, Fichte, and 
Jacobi, and the French of rendez-vous and ennui. 
Whether Simplon should be pronounced as English 
or French is probably a matter of taste, since the 
English pronunciation of it is hardly established ; 
but employee is a good English word, preferred 
by the “Imperial” to employé/, and admitted by 
“Webster” to be “perfectly conformable to analogy” 
though it is not given a place in his vocabulary. 

To sum up: When there is an established angli- 
cized pronunciation or form of a foreign word, it is 
always to be used; otherwise, and especially in modern 
European languages, where ignorance is no excuse, 
the foreign pronunciation is the only accurate one. 
But who then is to tell when such English forms exist ? 
That is the duty of the pronouncing dictionaries. 


Benjamin E. Smith. 


The Singing-schools of Olden Time. 


THE simple tunes, the fugues and anthems of the 
olden time awoke as keen a pleasure in the hearers 
and performers of that day asthe music that has sup- 
planted them awakes in the disciples of the advanced 
culture of the present. They were happy as far as they 
knew, and they knew enough to be happy therein. 

The teachers of these schools were men whose at- 
tainments in music were above mediocrity. The me- 
chanical part of their art they knew quite thoroughly ; 
in its deeper scientific and philosophic principles they 
could probably hold no comparison with our modern 
professionals. They were prominent variously for 
taste, voice, or ability to teach, and their employment 
was on the itinerant method. The musically inclined in 
several contiguous towns arranged for schools on dif- 
ferent evenings of the week during the winter, and, by 
virtue of the footings on the inevitable “ subscription- 
paper,” bargained with a teacher whose whole time 
was thus employed on the comprised circuit, to the 
mutual advantage of all. All the preliminaries having 
thus been arranged, the young people of the several 
towns for whose pleasure and benefit these affairs 
were mainly intended, reénforced by some of the vet- 
eran singers for back-bone and support, joyfully gath- 
ered for the vocal campaign. The order of proceedings 
with some of the older and more thorough of the 
teachers was to call the novitiates, one by one, to 
the front and require them to “ raise and fall” the 
eight notes of the gamut. Those unable to climb and 
descend this test ladder were summarily set aside by 
the choral autocrat, and assigned to the spectators’ 
seats thereafter. 

The successful passers of the test were then put 
through the musical alphabet and rudimentary exer- 
cises, though I do not remember that the aid of a black- 
board or chart — now considered almost indispensa- 
ble— was ever calledin. Proficiency in the practice of 
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the scales was attained according to the grade of appre- 
hension in the individual pupils, and the lessons were 
continued sufficiently long to enable the brightest to 
wade glibly among the semibreves, crotchets, and 
quavers, and become leaning-posts and “ ponies ” for 
those of duller intellects. When word came to be sub- 
stituted for mote practice, the dullards came alongside 
of the experts, since rote could counterfeit knowledge 
undetected. 

A recess interluded the two hours’ session. Some- 
times, when the teacher used a violin as an accompani- 
ment of his instructions, the instrument was called 
into requisition to aid a dance or two during the inter- 
val. The chorister who was master of this accomplish- 
ment added another leaf to his laurels. 

Toward the close of the season came the practice of 
the “set-pieces ’’ and anthems which were to be the 
crown of the final concerts. Oh, the recollection of old 
“Denmark” and the “ Judgment Anthem,” as | 
followed their mazy wonders, is among the things 
secure from oblivion ! 

On the finished course of lessons supervened the 
grand finale —a concert in each of the several locali- 
ties wherein the schools had been held, often aided by 
a selection of the prominent singers of the neighbor- 
ing precincts. The spacious, old-fashioned church 
was the scene of this terminal demonstration. Its gal- 
leries, extending around three sides of the edifice, 
were lined by the performers; the chorister, instru- 
mentalists, and most prominent vocalists occupying 
the center front. The parish clergyman and his visit- 
ant brethren filled the pulpit, and the pews and aisles 
were crammed with the expectant audience gathered 
from far and near. After prayer, the great volume of 
modulated and cadenced sound began to roll — at first 
along the simple measures in the tunes adapted to 
ordinary use. Gradually, as the singers warmed to 
their work, and the harmony became more perfect, 
more complicated themes astonished the listening multi- 
tude, whose admiring interest was halted and whirled 
through fugues whose labyrinthine intricacies, like the 
evolutions of trained battalions, were as wonderful as 
the skillful clew that brought all the prolonged and er- 
ranttones into triumphant unisonat last. Occasionally, 
when rare voices were found in a community, they 
were paraded in afew solos or quartettes; and I remem- 
ber occasions where “ Deep is the sleep of the hero,” 
from Handel's Oratorio of Saul, and “ Eve's Lamenta- 
tion,” by a forgotten composer, were rendered with 
an effect to which the perfect silence and irrepressible 
tears of the great audience bore expressive testimony. 

Many of the music-teachers were uniques in their 
line; often, as they became veterans in their profession, 
they assumed proportional autocracy, and surpassed 
the old-time district school-master in disciplinary 
régime. An unlucky whisper or a thoughtless giggle 
during the exercises would, in some cases, provoke 
exhibitions of temper and results which the “ young 
America” of these days would resent as intolerable. J 
have seen buxom maidens of eighteen years and more, 
drawn from their seats with no gentle gallantry and 
stationed in mid-floor, blushing, mortified, tearful, or 
defiant, as the case might be, and young men taken 
by the collar to the door and summarily ejected, for 
some trifling indiscretion during the performances. 
Nor were the educational acquirements of some of 
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them at all remarkable beyond the gamut. I recall 
the criticism of one such who called a sudden halt 
in the midst of a tune and exclaimed in wrath: 
“Mind your words! You lay too much stress on the 
pronoun and, and the adverb of.” On another oc- 
casion he chid his choir thus: “ You sung that no 
better than a lot of Sguummux Indians would do,” 
Well, all this is now among the by-gones. Picked 
choirs and paid quartettes, or promiscuous congrega- 
tional singing, have supplanted the volunteer full- 
gallery performers of olden time; and where modern 
refittings have not yet been applied, those empty gal- 
leries still remain to awaken sad remembrances of 
other days and the old-fashioned singing-school. 


EE. W. B. Canning. 
A Grave Omission in our School Histories. 


HAVING had occasion (as member of a city school 
board) to examine a number of text-books on Amer- 
ican history “ prepared for the use of schools and 
academies,” I have been struck with one defect which 
all seem to possess in common. This is their glaring 
omission of any due notice of the vast immigrations, 
from foreign countries, which have taken place within 
the present century and which have so largely contrib- 
uted to the “ making of America.” 

I look at the census tables and learn that there are 
fourteen million people, in the United States, of for- 
eign parentage. I observe that there are half a million 
Irish men and women in New York and that a major- 
ity of the voters in the State of Wisconsin are of Ger- 
man birth. I turn to my school history, which pre- 
tends to tell me the story of the American people, and 
I find no trace of the coming of these millions. There 
is no record of the mighty industrial impetus which 
their immigration must have produced; nor the slight- 
est hint of the vast, though subtile, social and political 
influences which, almost necessarily, must have ac- 
companied the instreaming of such a mass. 

As well might a record of the thirteen original 
colonies brought down to 1886, in which all reference 
to the Great West and South-west was omitted, be 
called a “ History of the United States ” as one which 
ignores the colonists who have landed since the Rev- 
olution. 

Possibly some explanation of this inexcusable hia- 
tus may be found in the habit of school-book com- 
pilers of servilely imitating their predecessors of the 
*30’s and ’40’s. “Peter Parleyism” has been the 
bane of the schools in this particular department. Ap- 
parently there is no America until the curtain is rung 
up to witness the landing of the Puritans, “ those 
brave refugees ” from a religious despotism they did 
so much to reéstablish in their new home. And the 
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of the Plymouth villagers while the rest of the coun- 
try is settled “ without note or comment.” There is, 
for instance, no adequate mention of the earlier influx 
of Irish settlers whose hatred of English dominion 
exerted so powerful an influence in favor of the Rev- 
olutionary movement (if we are to credit the authori- 
ties cited in one of Mr. Lecky’s recent volumes), and 
that has since grown to be so important an element in 
the history of the American people. The pupil has 
forced upon his memory all the Netherlandish names 
of the governors of colonial New York, while the vast 
German immigration that has built up entire States in 
our Western domain is scarcely noticed. 

In this particular our text-book writers on Ameri- 
can history have made a great mistake. They have 
closed their epoch of colonization and settlement a 
century too soon. They notice the arrival of a hundred 
refugees in the seventeenth century, and expatiate on 
the causes of their exile. But they ignore the “ million 
a decade ” who have landed on our shores during the 
present century. Yet this colonization of the nine- 
teenth century is greater than that of all previous 
eras. It has exceeded numerically that great migra- 
tion from the north which overturned the Roman Em- 
pire. True, it has not carried in its train the disastrous 
and destructive results of the barbarian inroads, but it 
may possess all the constructive and modifying force 
of that mighty popular upheaval. It has brought 
widely differing races into the community. They have 
adapted themselves to the society which they have 
found here, but has there been no responsive adapta- 
tion on the part of the native community? But, in any 
event, whoever fails to recognize in European immi- 
gration and Western settlement main threads, aside 
from purely political events like the slavery agitation, 
in the history of the American people during the pres- 
ent century, is unfitted to write a suitable text-book for 
the schools. 

H. J. Desmond. 


Death of David Crockett 


CAPTAIN REUBEN M. Porter, U. S. A., writing to 
correct some statements in an account of the fall of the 
Alamo that appeared in an article on General Sam Hous- 
ton, in THe CENTURY for August, 1884, states that 
Crockett was killed by a bullet-shot while at his post on 
the outworks of the fort, and was one of the first to fall. 
Captain Potter says that the story of Crockett being 
captured with a gun-barrel in one hand, and a huge 
knife in the other, and a semicircle of dead Mexicans 
about him is pure fiction. Bowie was ill at the time 
of the fight, and was found murdered in his bed; and 
a single bullet-hole in the forehead of Travis tells the 
whole tale of his death. Nothing else, he adds, can 
be known. 
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The Bitter Soliloquery of a Lesser Poet. Through all that land of art and song, 
Where love holds sway supreme, 
We roamed and quaffed life’s richest draught, 


And lived as in a dream. 


(TAKING HIMSELF INTO A CORNER BY THE EAR.) 


T tee poet, with your lays 
Nicely turned for people’s praise ; 
With your moldy little rhymes, 

They ows heard a thousand times ; 
Wingless “ songs ” that tug and pant, 
Airy as an elephant ; 


Was this indeed our wedding trip ? 

No. Only what we talked. 

We went from mother’s house to John’s, 
And John and I both walked. 


——— 


— Sa 


‘? 





Sonnets stiff in all their joints, 
Spurred by exclamation points ; — 
To one question pray reply, 

Just one only; that is —— WHY ? 


Has the suffering soul of man, 

Since your mild “ career ”’ began, 
Ever had a drop of balm 

From your doleful little psalm ? 

Has the eager thought of youth 
Gleaned from you one grain of truth ? 
Has the heart of human care 

Leaned on you, or learned to bear ? 


Do you write for ducats yellow ? 

For the girls to say, “ dear fellow ?” 
In some circle quite retired 

Are you “ very much admired?” 
Tinkle, tinkle, little star! 

How I wonder wy you are ; 

Up above the world so high, 
Tinkling,— how I wonder WHY ? 


Anthony Morehead, 


Our Wedding Trip. 


Our wedding day, dear John’s and mine, 
At last, at last had come ; 

When we as two should cease to be, 
And love and live as one. 


How eagerly we talked about 
The places where we'd go. 

All maiden fear was lulled to rest, 
We loved each other so. 


The words were said that made us one,- 
We wept our last good-byes. 
O’er summer seas we sailed and sailed 
To lands with bluer skies ; 


Where Arno’s waters swiftly slip 
’Neath Ponte Vecchio’s stones ; 
Where Santa Croce’s marble saints 
Watch o’er her honored bones; 


Where gleam the gems of art divine 
On church and palace walls ; 
Where on the ear the Sistine chant 
Like seraph music falls ; 


Across fair Naples’ azure bay, 

Where Capri’s smiling shore 

Wooes those who love to rest for aye, 
Never to wander more; — 


Vor. XXXIIL.—127. 


LeRoy Parker 


Love's Coup d'état. 


NO LONGER at thy feet, 
My only dear, 
With honeyed words I'll woo thee, 
Nor never fear 
That with thy praises sweet, 
I will again pursue thee ! 


“ Soft stars of night,” thine eyes 
Did folly call, 
To make thee smile upon me, 
Love’s favor small ! 
Instead, thou didst chastise 
With frowns, and yet more shun me. 


So now, 'tis time to try, 
Truth to thy mind: 
Thou seest not that I love thee ? 
Then art thou blind! 
’Tis sin to say thine eye 
Is like a star above thee! 


“ Thy lips were made to kiss,’ 
ang time I said — 
Tho’ thou’st with scorn denied me 
To taste their red: 
Know that they speak amiss 
When they do thus deride me! 


“ The dimple in thy chin 
For Love was made?” 
Alas, I did not know thee! 
That trap was laid 
To catch my heart within, 
As I,— poor fool! — did show thee. 


“ Thine heart is sweet and true,” 
Once wert thou told; 
Now, Lady, prithee hear me ; 
Thine heart is cold! 
(Such words are surely new, 
Truth, haply, may endear me. ) 


One thing I cannot say 
(Loving sweet Truth, 
Tho’ fain I would abuse thee 
With words of ruth), 
That there can dawn a day 
My heart would cease to choose thee. 


Margaret Deland. 
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Uncle Abe's Views. 


UNcLE ABE belonged to that class among the 
colored people who were raised in slavery and were 
self-instructed in the principles of Moral Philosophy. 
Interest, with that plausible sophistry which a willing 
disposition furnishes the tempter, argued that two 
wrongs make a right; consequently, stealing from a 
master was oft stealing. With his fervent religious 
nature, he was greatly interested in the discussion of 
much-mooted points of Christian tenet and doctrine. 
But the polemics of learned doctors, in his hands, often 
led to startling conclusions. After emancipation, realiz- 
ing the boon of opportunity, Uncle Abe sent his chil- 
dren to school, but, like all men, white and black, while 
he admitted the advantage of learning over ignorance, 
he always felt himself to be an exception to the applica- 
bility of the rule. He believed it necessary to educate 
other people in order to bring them on a level with his 
mother-wit. There is nodenying his general shrewd- 
ness, although the sincerity of some of his positions 
may be doubted. Jacob, his oldest son, soon began to 
display an activity of intellect, and evince a disposition 
to inquire into first and final causes that gave the old 
man some trouble to maintain that supremacy which 
he assumed, and which had hitherto been unques- 
tionably conceded by the family. The oracle was hard- 
pressed by the devotee. 

“ Daddy,” said Jacob of the nascent intellect, one 
night as they sat around the wide-mouthed, mud- 
daubed, stick chimney, while the pot of chittlings sus- 
pended from the crane bubbled a low and savory song 
of joy, “ you said your moster was a mighty hard man, 
an’ didn’t give you all enuff to eat. How could you 
work when you was hungry?” 

“Huh! chile, I got plenty. I didn’ ax nobody to 
feed me, I use’ to go to de smoke-house an’ fare sum’- 
tious, an’ de chickens said dere prairs ev’y night —case 
dey didn’ know which one had to go nex’. Ef you 
wants to ketch a chicken so he won't holler, jis take 
him by the nake so,”’ illustrating with the poker, “ an’ 
you got ’im.” 

“ But, daddy, whose meat an’ chickens was they?” 

“ Dey war mine when I got a holt uv ’em,” said the 
old man, laughing boisterously. 

“ But whose was they before you took ’em?”’ 

“ W’y, moster claimed ’em, but I guess some uv ’em 
belonged to me, seein’s I worked fur ’em.” 

“ But was it right to take ’em without askin’ for 
’em?” 

“ Uv course, ’cause ef I had a-ast, I’d a-got a whip- 
pin’ an’ no meat neither.” This ratiocination did not 
seem conclusive, for Jacob continued : 

“ Would it be right for me to take some of them big 
October peaches I helped you plant?” 

“ No,” said the old man hastily, alarmed for his best 
fruit, ‘an’ you better not.” 

** Why wouldn’t it be right?” said Jacob, acquies- 
cing without question in the inexpediency of the pro- 
posed act. 

“Cause I’se your pa,”’ said Uncle Abe conclusively. 

“Would it be right to take some of mammie’s 
preserves ?” 

“ No,” sententiously responded the philosopher. 
“Why?” 
“Cause she’s your ma,”’ confidently. 


“Would it be right to take buddie Jim’s hick’ry 
nuts?” 

“Net” 

“Why?” 

“’Cause he’s your brer,” triumphantly. 

“ Would it be right to take some of Mr. Thompson’s 
roas’in’ ears?” 

“ No, an’ you better not go foolin’ ’roun’ dere neither, 
fur he doan’ take no foolishness.” 

“ When is it right to take something from some- 
body ?” asked the boy, using indefinite terms, finding 
all specific cases under the ban. 

“?Tain’t never right fur you to take nothin’ fum no- 
body,”’ answered Uncle Abe in a sentence that was a 
triumph of jugglery in the use of negatives. And 
fearing lest Jacob might still be inclined to emulate 
his prowess, he continued: “ You mus’n’ try to do as 
I duz, ’case circumstances alters cases — you’se a 
little boy an’ I’se a man; I’se got a family to pervide 
fur, an’ you ain’t. Ef you wuz to try todo what I duz 
you’d git cotched de fust time, Chilun ain't so sharp 
dese days. Min’ now, ef you touches dem October 
peaches, I gwine to skin you ’live.”’ 


Hf. T. Kealing. 
Little Maid with Lovers Twain. 


Was ever a soul so pestered; dear me, what shall 
I do? 

I thought there was none like Robin, and loved him 
leal and true ; 

I thought there was none like Robin, but now that 
Jamie’s here, 

I look at Robin and Jamie and both of them are dear ! 

And whether the old or new love wins, I canna tell 
as yet. 

Alack! Aweel! I'll wait and see which way my heart 
shall set ! 


Was ever a soul so worried? I would na do a 
wrong ; 

But there is Robin and Jamie—I canna to both 
belong ; 

Yet when a-walking with Robin, I think him the finest 
lad, 

And when Jamie comes a-wooing, I canna for long be 
sad! 

And whether the old or new love wins, I canna tell 


as yet. 
Alack! Aweel! I’ll wait and see which way my heart 
shall set ! 


Was ever a soul so beat about? I dinna, canna see, 
How that Robin and Jamie can both belong to me! 
For Robin’s like the sunshine with eyes of sunny light, 
And Jamie’s like the darkness with eyes of dusky night. 
Yet whether the old or new love wins, I canna tell 


as yet. 
Alack ! Aweel! I’ll wait and see which way my heart 
shall set! 


Was ever a soul so badgered? Whichever way I turn, 
Whether to Robin or cage the truth I canna learn. 
A many a thing in Robin helps me to hold him near, 
And a many a thing in Jamie makes him as passing 
dear! 
And betwixt the old and new love, my heart is sore 
set! 
Alack! Aweel! I'll wait and see, I will na wed as yet! 


Jennie E. 7. Dowe. 
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Ada.—Poor Papa has a toothache this morning, 
Edith. I don’t think it is a good time to speak about the 
erminecloaks. The billcan be sent quietly into the office. 

Edith.— Yes, it’s as well not to trouble him about 
them, especially as I have to ask him for money for 
those opera tickets. 

Ada.— Supposing you ask for enough to cover our 
matinée party next Saturday. Poor Papa so dislikes 
drawing checks, and it’s too bad to trouble him twice. 
Only be sure you make it large enough. There’s the 
lunch at Delmonico’s, you know. 

Edith.—You think that’s better than a dinner at 
the Café Brunswick afterwards ? 

Ada.—No, 1 don’t; I prefer the dinner; but you 
see— poor Papa—— 

Edith.— Really, it will do him good to dine alone 
once ina while. He often says we make his head spin 
with our chatter. I don’t doubt he’ll enjoy his dinner 
better for the silence. 

Ada.—Very likely he will. Oh,and I have an idea. 
Why couldn’t we invite old Cousin Martha to dine 
with him on Saturday night ? She’s got to be asked 
sometime this week, you know,—she goes Mon- 
day,—and she is such a pill. It would be a good 
time to get it over. 

Edith.— Would it do, though, when we are both 
away? Why not have her to-night ? 

Ada.— But you won't be here to-night. You are 
going on that sleighing party, and I’m sure I sever 
could stand her alone. We might ask her for to-mor- 
row if you thought best. 

Edith.— Indeed and I don’t. You'll be away your- 
self then at the Philharmonic, and I can’t abide her 
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Poor Papa! 


any more than you. Upon the whole, I don’t see any 
harm in asking her for Saturday. We can explain to 
her that we felt it would be a comfort to poor Papa to 
have her company while we were away. 

Ada.— What time shall we ask her for ? 

L£dith.— We'll have to say half-past five. She'll 
never dare be out alone in the street later than that. 

Ada.— Yes, but papa is never home till six on Sat- 
urday nights, you know. 

Edith.— That's only because he takes a walk before 
coming home. We must tell him Cousin Martha is 
coming and that he must be here to meet her. 

Ada.— Shall we tell him this morning ? 

Edith.— Certainly not, if he has the toothache. You 
might know better than to annoy him when he’s ill. 
Poor Papa! It’s time enough to tell him Saturday 
morning after it has all been positively arranged with 
Cousin Martha. 

Ada.— Who's to see her home? She’s sure to ask. 

Edith.— Let me see. We should be back just in 
time to send her round in the carriage. But it’s a pity 
to keep Monks out just for her. 

Ada.— And he does get so sulky if he has to drive 
any of the side-street relations. Send Suzanne with her. 

Ldith.— t's Suzanne’s night out. 

Ada.—Harriet, then. 

Edith.— You are so thoughtless, Ada! You might 
remember that Harriet has that jacket of mine in 
hand, and you know how slow she is. She'll never 
get it done till the last minute as it is; I can’t have 
her taken off. I must have it for Sunday morning. 

Ada.—1 don’t see then but what poor Papa will 
have to go round with Cousin Martha. 
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Edith.— Well, that’s just the thing. It will make up 
for his shorter walk in the afternoon. It would be a 
pity he shouldn’t have his full amount of exercise 
when it’s all he gets the whole week through. 

Ada.—So it is. Poor Papa! It is a pity he has to 
work so hard. But you know he objects to going out 
in the evening. 

Edith.—t won’t harm him in the least. Night air 
is better than no air. Besides, if he objects, he can 
send her home in a hack, can’t he? It is a shame if 
all the time he spends at the office doesn’t bring in 
enough to send a guest home on wheels when it’s 
necessary. Don’t encourage him in counting his 
dollars too closely. It’ll lead to miserliness before we 
know it, and then where shall we be ? 

Ada.—True enough. Perhaps then we had better 
persuade him to buy a new coat. His is fearfully 
shabby about the seams. 

Edith.—Uis office coat, do you mean? Oh, it 
doesn’t at all matter what he looks like down town, 
you know. And poor Papa so hates going to the tailor. 
Don’t bother him unnecessarily. He really needs a 
new frock coat, though. I was so ashamed last night 
when Tom Jones caught him in here in that shiny one. 
He must have another at once. 

Ada.—1 spoke to him about it ages ago. But he 
said we should have to put up with it a while longer. 
Stocks were bad or something. 

Edith.— Oh, if there really isn’t money to spare, of 
course we mustn't force him into extravagances. Let 
him take his own time, then, Only he had better keep 
out of the parlor in the evenings until after calling 
hours. It does look so to have one’s father getting 
seedy. We might suggest to him that his feet are 
damp — they’re sure to be any night, poor Papa! — 
and get him to put on his slippers earlier. He'd never 
think of coming in here then. 

Ada,— By the way, his slippers are in such a state ! 
I had to get one for Mollie Van Buren the other day, 
when she wanted to show me the new slipper figure 
for the german, and I was se mortified. I had to 
pretend I couldn’t find those he was wearing, and 
that this was an old one. 

L£dith.— \ noticed it at the time. Very quick of you; 
I don’t think she suspected, so there’s no harm done. 
It’s a shame of Papa to let his slippers get to such a 
pass. What would he ever do without us to take care 
of him! 

Ada.—It mightn’t be a bad idea to get him a pair 
for Christmas. One has to have a little present for 
him then, you know, Why don’t you work him a pair ? 

Edith.— Goodness, I haven’t time. There’s the 
screen for Julia Murray only half-embroidered (I 
spent eleven dollars on silks for it yesterday, my 
dear !), and I have planned a perfect love of a sofa- 
cushion for Miss Fitz-Hugh that will take every spare 
moment left. Why don’t you make him a pair ? 

Ada.— As if I had more time than you! There’s 
no end of work on Tom’s cigar-case yet, and I’ve 
begun a lot of things besides. One can’t be receiving 
attentions all the time, you know, without giving some 
return besides thanks. 

Edith.— Why not just buya pair, then ? Poor Papa 
won't know the difference. I saw some cloth ones 
lined with flannel at Macy’s the other day. They’re 
awfully cheap, and every one knows it’s only because 


they’re warm that one buys them. That’s the beauty 
of such cheap things. When they’re so very cheap as 
all that, every one knows they must have some espe- 
cial good in them, or you wouldn’t get them, and so 
it’s not set down to meanness. 

Ada.— Well, you had better get them, then, as soon 
as possible, before any one else sees those atrocious 
old ones. 

£dith.— Why should I bother about them any more 
than you? They’re not for me. 

Ada.—Nor for me either, are they? I’d like to 
see myself wearing such guys! But if you'll get the 
slippers I’ll write to Cousin Martha,— tedious old 
chatterbox. It’s lucky we don’t have to ask her more 
than once a year, and she lives so miserably at home 
that our ordinary dinner will be quite good enough 
for her. You needn’t provide anything extra. 

Edith.— I had ordered rather a nice dinner for Sat- 
urday,—that was when we thought of asking Albert 
Fitz-Hugh and his cousin in after the play. There 
was a form of jellied quails for one thing. It seems too 
bad to waste it on just Cousin Martha and poor Papa. 
Besides, he’s so fond of the dish that if we weren't 
here to restrain him, he wouldn’t leave a scrap of it. 

Ada.— Countermand it. 

£dith.—I shall, of course. Or rather I'll keep it 
over till Sunday night. Papa’s always at Will’s then. 
Besides, some one’s sure to drop in to Sunday night's 
tea, and it looks well to be caught with a nice little sup- 
per on the table when it’s known no one’s expected. 
Is poor Papa’s toothache very bad to-day, Ada ? 

Ada.— Quite too bad to risk the ermine cloaks on it. 

E-dith.— Oh, of course. But the check ? 

Ada.—I can’t say, really. You might try a little 
laudanum with him first. 

Edith.— But I do so hate the smell of laudanum. 
Is there nothing else ? 

Ada.— Why not wait for the check? You don’t 
need it to-day, and his toothache is sure to wear off by 
to-morrow. 

Edith.— Let’s hope so, for really I want a lot of 
money. And if it doesn’t ? 

Ada.— He must have the tooth out. We really can’t 
suffer so from his toothaches. These attacks are get- 
ting periodical. 

Edith.— Don’t you think, all things considered, it 
might be as well any way to have it out before Satur- 
day ? 

Ada.— The sooner the better, poor Papa, of course. 

Edith.—You had better speak to him about it at 
once, then. 

Ada.— No, I'll write and make the appointment with 
the dentist. You can speak to him about it. 

Edith.—1 would rather you did. 

Ada.— And I would rather you did. 

Edith.—1 won't. 

Ada.—/ won't. 

Edith.— But some one must. Suppose we doth do. 

Ada.— Oh, well, perhaps that’s the surest plan. Poor 
Papa! What would he doif he hadn’t us to look after 
him! 

Edith.— Come on, then. 

Ada.— All right. 

Both together.— Poor Papa! 


Grace Denio Litchfield. 
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